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EARL KITCHENER 

WHOSE SUCCESS IN SUBDUING EGYPT AND SOUTH AFRICA AND IN REORGANIZING THE INDIAN 

ARMY LED NATURALLY TO HIS SELECTION AS HEAD OF THE BRITISH WAR 

OFFICE DURING THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 
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THE VALUE OF A QUIET 

VOICE 



THERE are people who see in the present European war the logical 
result of great armaments. There are others who f)oint to Luxem- 
burg as an example of no armament, and to the fate of Belgium as 
an example of the ineffectiveness of treaties. These views are put 
forward as contradicting each other. They do not. Armaments do not by 
themselves cause war, or, as the Kaiser often stated, entirely prevent them. 
Neither do treaties. The matter is not so simple. 

A boy who goes around among his acquaintances asking them to feel his 
muscle and explaining to them how he would beat each one if they should ever 
attack him, is very likely sooner or later to find them all against him so that his 
muscle can not save him a good beating. On the other hand a boy that can't 
defend himself is likely to suffer also. Perhaps the proper course is "to speak 
softly and carry a big stick." The difficulty is that if the stick is very big the 
owner becomes very proud of it and finds it exceedingly difficult to keep from 
pointing to it — and this is bad. 

In our own case perhaps we do not need a very large stick. A sound, well 
seasoned one of modest size, coupled with good manners, ought to suffice to keep 
us out of trouble so long as we do not covet our neighbors' goods. If we should 
have such designs, we will need a much larger stick. And conversely if we should 
affect a very large stick, our neighbors would begin to suspect us of such designs. 

Yet in a proper proportion between the softness of our speech and the size 
of our stick there is no reason to oppose peace treaties or arbitration treaties. 
Of course, they will not stop wars between two nations that want to fight, but 
they do provide time and machinery for settling disputes between nations that 
do not want to fight, and it seems just as reasonable to be prepared to prevent 
war as it does to be prepared to wage war when it comes. 

Nor does it argue that a nation is dishonest that makes such treaties, be- 
cause it IS possible that some of them may be broken. As long as the treaties 
are an honest effort to provide a preventive for war, there is no reason to cast 
reflections on the makers thereof because their efforts are not universally suc- 
cessful. 

Trusting entirely either in the bigness of one's stick or the softness of one's 
voice does not seem to be as effective as a calm balance between the two. 
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GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH 

THE COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED aRMIES' SMALL ENGLISH CONTINGENT WHICH HAS 
DISTINGUISHED ITSELF. ALTHOUGH IT IS BUT ABOUT ONE TENTH OF THE ALLIED ARMY HIS 
FORCE IS HALF AGAIN AS LARGE AS THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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GENERAL VON KLUCK 

WHO WAS IN COMMAND OF THE REMARKABLE FLYING ATTACK OF THE GERMAN RIGHT WING 
TOWARD PARIS AND LATER OF THE EXPOSED RIGHT WING OF THE GERMAN ARMV 
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GENERAL VON AUFFENBERG (RIGHT) 

IN SUPREME COMMAND OF THE AUSTRIAN FORCES WHEN THEY FOUGHT THE RUSSIANS NEAR 
LEMBERG IN THE (TILL THEN) GREATEST BATTLE IN HISTORY 

[See pKe 94} 
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GENERAL JOFFRE 

WHOSE STRATEGY IN REFUSING BATTLE UNTIL THE FULL FORCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
WAS CONCENTRATED AND BOTH FLANKS WERE PROTECTED BY FORTRESSES, PRACTICALLY 
ROBBED THE BRILLIANT GERMAN ADVANCE OF ALL RESULTS. WITH HIM (rIGHT) IS THE 
ONE-ARMED GENERAL PAU OF FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR FAME 
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THE RUSH TO PARIS 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WESTERN THEATRE OF WAR FROM THE 

MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMIES TO THE DISPOSITIONS DURING 

THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE, OCTOBER 1ST 



IN THEIR "rush to Paris" the Germans 
counted well on their ability to concentrate 
on the French frontier more rapidly than 
the French, and thus be able to leave their 
opponents "at the post," as it were, in this 
gigantic race. They well knew the difficulties 
that were to be faced along every part of their 
frontier, as for vears they had literally combed 
each stone ana blade of grass on the hills and 
along the valleys of their 43-year-old dividing 
line. In adopting a line of operations for their 
right wing through Belgium and down the valley 
of the Oise toward the capital of France they 
knew full well that not only would the Belgian 
army with its forts of Li^e and Namur prac- 
tically be added to the French opposition, but 
also that a violation of the territory of Belgium 
might bring England to the Continent. 

Many difficulties presented themselves in 
this move, the greatest of which lay in the 
Ardennes district in the south of Belgium and 
northern Luxemburg. Several of their army 
corps would have to march through this district 
in their advance, because the forts of Lihge 
and Namur could be expected to offer at least 
some days of resistance to a passage of German 
troops along the main highways that join them. 
The Ardennes district is poor agriculturally, 
sparsely inhabited by a poor population, a place 
where an army with its thousands of men and 
horses could not "live off the country." To 
have moved an army of five corps through this 
district forty years ago would have been a very 
difficult undertaking, but to-day, due to auto- 
mobile transport, this could be successfully 
accomplished and the army supplied untilit ar- 
rived at the French border. As to the rest of Bel- 
gium the fortress of Li^ge could be taken by a 
"coup de main" and, if unsuccessful in surprise, 
two army corps with the new siege material 
might be depended on to accomplish its fall 
in a couple of weeks at most. After Li^ge these 
two corps could operate against the Belgian 
army and Namur until the former was driven 
back into Antwerp and the latter was reduced. 
When this was accomplished these two corps' 
mission would have been finished and they 
could be sent to the eastern frontier for opera- 
tions against the Russians, their places in Bel- 
gium being taken by organizations of the land- 
wehr or first reserve, which could act practically 
as well as the active corps on the defensive, 
but are not as efficient for offensive operations. 
For the French campaign Germany could 
count on 19 of her active corps assisted by one 
Austrian corps — ^the 14th Corps from Innsbruck, 



which is equipped with mountain artillery and 
would be especially valuable for work in the 
Vosges Mountains. These mountains, that 
form the frontier of the province of Alsace with 
France, rise to a height of about 4,500 feet, are 
rugged, wooded, and in many ways remind one 
of the Alleghany Mountains in the United 
States. The total number of army corps then 
available would be 20, to 21 for France. One 
of the French corps, the 19th, was stationed in 
Algeria and would need about three weeks' time 
to arrive on the line in France. Should France 
be able to effect her concentration before the 
Germans, on account of unforeseen circum- 
stances, were able to get all their corps, including 
those in Belgium, on to the French frontier, an 
offensive might be attempted by the French in 
the direction of Saarburg. This would bring 
the French masses against the German left 
wing and, if successful, would have the effect of 
bearing it back on to the Ardennes region and 
possibly throwing a large part of the German 
army back on the fortress of Metz, where a 
German disaster might become a possibility. 

The Moselle River in this area is easy to 
defend for a force on the north side, as the hills 
are just about the proper distance from the 
river to allow an excellent field of fire for the 
infantry and excellent positions for the artillery. 
It was therefore considered that 60,000 men in 
this area should be able to hold back 200,000. 
However, in case this was attempted by the 
French, enough corps must be held within sup- 
porting distance of that area between Metz and 
the Vosges Mountains. South of the Vosges 
Mountains, that is along the opening east of 
Belfort, a serious offensive by the French could 
not be attempted with any assurance of success 
because they would be hemmed in between the 
Vosges Mountains and the Rhine River. If 
they were able to cross the Rhine they would 
run into the great natural barrier of the Black 
Forest, a mountainous, rough, and thickly 
wooded area, in which a large army would be at 
a terrible disadvantage. If the French at- 
tempted anything serious in that quarter it 
could easily be taken care of, and consequently 
only a small force need be left in that place. 
From Verdun to Maubeuge the French have 
not fortified the frontier to any extent, affording 
a front of about ninety-five miles through which 
the German army might cross, without having 
to reduce any of the permanent lines of in- 
trenched camps. »If the French attempted to 
aid the Belgians by sending troops into that 
country, they would be playing right into the 
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Germans' hands, as they could not possibly get 
as many men there as the Germans could at 
the beginning of the operations. Neither could 
the English, whose field army amounted to only 
three corps, against which at least five German 
corps would be available. The German con- 
centration would then be so arranged that a 
concentric advance would be made through the 
gap fn the French fortifications between Mau- 
beuge and Verdun in the direction of Rheims. 
As this movement progressed the German front 
would be constantly growing less as it ap- 
proached that place and therefore would be 
stronger each day. It would also be directed 
against the left wing of the French main army 
and would bring at least ten corps to bear on 
five French corps in this quarter. Should the 
French accept battle in this area the Germans 
would be certain to outnumber them, as they 
would have either to face a flank and accept 
battle, or concentrate to the rear. 

In the case of a concentration to the rear, say 
behind the line of the Mame or Seine rivers, 
the whole northern part of France would have 
to be practically abandoned to the invader. 
French public opinion probably would demand 
that the French army fight a battle before this 
abandonment became a reality. It therefore 
seemed probable that the French would offer 
battle at least by the time Rheims were reached. 
If not, the movement would be continued with 
all haste so as to break up any concentration 
they might attempt behind the Mame, and by 
threatening Paris battle could probably be 
forced. 

The Germans have always wanted to have 
this great battle take place somewhere in the 
vicinity of Rheims, as around this place, the 
champagne country, is found an open, undul- 
ating terrain, with vine covered hills, rising 
for a few hundred feet from the streams flowing 
into the Aisne River. Good pasturage and fod- 
der for the horses exists, and a good deal of 
food can be gathered from the country for the 
support of the army. The distance is only 
eighty miles to the frontier by roads, which are 
entirely suited to the movements of troops and 
transportation, both motor and animal. In a 
comparatively few days, also, the railroads might 
be repaired and trains be run direct from the 
bases on the Rhine. The nearer to the frontier 
that the great battle could be brought on, the 
better it would be for the Germans, because if 
the nearer the sooner, and the nearer the shorter 
their lines of supply. With Russia attacking 
on the eastern frontier it was of the greatest im- 
portance to obtain a decision at the earliest 
possible moment against France, as something 
might happen to the Austrian army that would 
necessitate its immediate reenforcement by a 
large number of German corps. Without a 
destruction of the hostile main army the 
possession of any point, no matter how im- 
portant, that does not directly lead to the 
destruction of the army is of no avail. 

The great object in this campaign on the 



part of Germany was to bring the French army 
to a decisive combat in the vicinity of Rheims, 
turn or envelop its left flank, force it back on its 
frontier forts or on to the Swiss frontier, and 
destroy either all or a large part of it. As the 
German army could be concentrated on the 
frontier in 14 days it could adopt any course 
or line of operations it desired to begin with, as 
it was well known that the French army needed 
17 days at least for the same operation. The 
German concentration was therefore carried 
out as indicated in the map on page 1 1 and 
was complete on the fourteenth day of August. 
The map shows that the centre of gravity of 
the whole army is in the vicinity of Longwy and 
that in its forward movement into France the 
whole force would pivot on Verdun, thence in 
a bow shape to the line of the river Gise, along 
which are the direct roads to Paris. Could the 
French army then be engaged in battle within 
the first month of the war, this line might con- 
tinue to pivot on Verdun and, bv a great swing 
of the outstretched arm, describe a semicircle 
from the Oise in the vicinity of La Fere via 
Chateau Thierry, Suzanne, Brienne, and Chau- 
mont, to Epinal, thereby enclosing the greater 
part, at least, of the French army. It was one 
of the boldest strategical conceptions ever 
attempted. 

The right of this mammoth manoeuvre was to 
be covered by the mass of the German cavalry, 
about 50,000, operating to the west and guard- 
ing the rear from any sorties by the Pans gar- 
rison, the British, or other hastily gathered 
troops. A thing which the Germans never ex- 
hibited in their manoeuvres was the way that 
their cavalry was to be organized and handled 
for this campaign. The Germans used no 
larger organization than the cavalry brigade 
of about 1 ,600 sabres, but in this first campaign 
of the war each one of these brigades was fol- 
lowed by a battalion of infantry with field and 
machine guns mounted in armored automobiles. 
This gave about 1,000 infantrymen to each 
cavalry brigade to act as a pivot of manoeuvre, 
and along the roads they could easily keep up 
or even run ahead of the cavalry. Each bn- 
gade was equipped with radio telegraphic ap- 
paratus so that contiguous brigades could be 
brought to the scene of action whenever neces- 
sary. The result of this arrangement was that 
not only cavalry but large bodies of infantry 
could be successfully engaged by the German 
cavalry. Aeroplanes with their motor-driven 
supply wagons cove^;ed the front and could 
easily discern any large bodies of the enemy in 
the vicinity. This allowed the cavalry to keep 
their men well in hand for use in battle. The 
aeroplane, instead of lowering the value of 
cavalry, has on the other hand vastly increased 
its value as a combatant arm. As the French 
cavalry was neither equipped nor organized 
in this manner at the outset, in no way could it 
cope with the German. 

The French, in their estimate of the situation, 
which involved a determination of the direction 
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THE FRENCH AND GERMAN CONCENTRATION ON AUGUST I4TH 

THE MAIN GERMAN CONCENTRATION TOOK PLACE OPPOSITE A LINE FROM METZ TO NAMUR AND WAS COM- 
PLETE ON THIS DATE, WITH ALL THE CORPS DETRAINED AND MOVING FORWARD. THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY OF 
THE GERMAN ARMY WAS ON A LINE RUNNING THROUGH LONGWY. THERE WERE I9 GERMAN AND ONE AUS- 
TRIAN ARMY CORPS IN THIS DEPLOYMENT. THE FRENCH CONCENTRATION WAS DIRECTED TOWARD A LINE 
FROM BAR-LE-DUC TO EPINAL, AND LACKED ABOUT FOUR DAYS OF BEING COMPLETE. AT THIS TIME ONLY 7 
FRENCH CORPS WERE ACTUALLY ON THE FRONTIER LINE. THE REST WERE IN TRANSIT BY RAILROAD OR 
DETRAINING. AN ARMY CORPS REQUIRES ABOUT 26 FIFTY-CAR RAILROAD TRAINS FOR ITS ACCOMMODATION. 
THESE MOVE AT THE RATE OF 3OO MILES A DAY. THERE WERE 20 FRENCH ARMY CORPS IN FRANCE, AND ONE, THE 
IQTH, EN ROUTE FROM ALGERIA. THE BRITISH HAD BEGUN TO DISEMBARK AT THE CHANNEL PORTS AND TO 
ESTABLISH A BASE AT HAVRE. THEIR EXPEDITIONARY FORCE AT THAT TIME IN TRANSIT CONSISTED OF THREE 
ARMY CORPS OF THE REGULAR ARMY. THE BELGIAN ARMY, EQUAL TO ABOUT 3 ARMY CORPS, HAD BEEN SCAT- 
TERED BY THE GERMANS AND DRIVEN AWAY FROM THE LINE OF MARCH OF THE GERMAN ARMY CORPS EN ROUTE 
TO THE FRENCH FRONTIER THROUGH BELGIUM. THE BULK OF THE GERMAN CAVALRY, WITH INFANTRY SUPPORTS, 
WENT THROUGH BELGIUM CLEARING THE WAY FOR THE MARCH OF THE GERMAN COLUMNS 

of the German line of operations, also were cer- the Oise River was the most direct route to 

tain that a "rush to Paris" would be attempted Paris. Along it also were the great highroads 

by their adversaries. The only question was, that Napoleon used so often, notably in his 

Where would it come from? In studying the Waterloo campaign, in his "rush to Belgium" 

frontier it was very evident that the valley of to meet the allies before they could effect a 
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junction of their forces. The French, due to 
their corps mobih'zation points being so far 
removed from this h'ne, could not concentrate 
their army in this theatre nearly so quickly as 
the Germans. If they attempted to delay 
the Germans in Belgium only, about three corps, 
the first from Lille, the second from Amiens, 
and the third from Rouen, could be assembled 
for that purpose within sixteen days after mobil- 
ization had been ordered. This inferiority in 
numbers would expose them to almost certain 
destruction at the hands of a superior German 
force. English troops also could not possibly 
be expected to land on the Continent and take 
the field within that time. Neither would it be 
wise to send any considerable force of French 
cavalry to Belgium, because in the first place 
they could arrive in time only by forced marches 
which, together with the combats against 
superior forces of German cavalry, would tend 
either to destroy or render them incapable of 
offensive action for months after. Though the 
French cavalry might be able to accomplish 
little in the first stages of the war, in the second 
stage, if the Germans met a reverse, this arm 
would be invaluable. The French, then, could 
not without seriously compromising the whole 
campaign oppose a German advance through 
Belgium in that territory. 

Furthermore, it seemed improbable that the 
Germans would use a route through Belgium as 
a line of operations. 1 n the first place it would 
be against the principle of strategy that re- 
quires an army on the offensive to march with 
its whole force assembled against the hostile 
main army. By going through Belgium the 
Germans would certainly not be going with all 
their forces against the hostile main army and 
their forces would be divided by the almost im- 
passable country of the Ardennes district that 
would effectually prevent any reenforcement 
from north to south until it had been cleared. 
The next point was that it would involve a 
violation of Belgian neutrality, which would 
bring Belgium's 100,000 troops into the field, 
which, with their garrisons and fortresses of 
Li^ge and Namur, would amount to three army 
corps. In such a case England also would 
enter the fray, because England can never if 
she can help it allow a maritime rival to possess 
itself of the Belgian coast, which is practically 
at her back door and from which an actual in- 
vasion is by no means an impossibility. 

England, with what improvised units she 
could send to the Continent in addition to her 
regular army, could be depended on to fur- 
nish about 3 army corps. This would be a 
virtual addition of 6 army corps to the French 
army. As Germany could bring to bear cer- 
tainly no more than 20 of her 25 corps, with 
possibly I or 2 Austrian corps or a total of 22 
corps, France with the addition of 6 corps would 
have, with her 21, a total of 27 corps. If Ger- 
many had to detach more than 5 corps for duty 
against the Russians, this disproportion would 
be still greater. 



It therefore seemed improbable that Germany 
would run the chances of violating Belgian 
territory and invading along the valley of the 
Gise River. Next it seemed highly improbable 
that Germany would invade by way of the Bel- 
fort opening or the Vosges Mountains through 
Alsace province, especially as it was evident 
that Italy would not join her. If this line of 
operations were adopted it almost certainly 
would involve a violation of Swiss neutrality, 
quite a dangerous undertaking in view of the 
efficiency of the Swiss army in its mountain 
home. If an invasion of France by the Belfort 
gap were unsuccessful, the Germans would be 
thrown back on the Swiss frontier and de- 
stroyed or driven across that frontier. Bel- 
gium and the Vosges Mountain region then hav- 
ing been eliminated as possible lines of main ad- 
vance for the Germans, where between these 
points would the advance occur? 

It was well known that the Germans had 
completely provided themselves with mobile 
artillery (the 11.2 inch howitzers) capable of 
piercing the concrete and armored works on the 
French frontier. The great number of railroad 
unloading platforms, about 80 in number, in 
Lorraine also lent color to the belief that their 
principal concentration was to be made in that 
area. These platforms are more than 1 ,500 feet 
long and on both sides of the double tracked 
railroads. In this area, also, immediately 
around Metz, 120,000 covering troops could be 
dispatched across the border against 50,000 
for France. These could seize the approaches 
to any points desired in that vicinity. It 
therefore seemed probable that the main Ger- 
man attack would be directed somewhere 
between Verdun and Epinal, probably straight 
through the harrier of forts in the vicinity of St. 
Mihiel, which lies about midway between Ver- 
dun and Toul. If these forts could be reduced 
in a few days by means of the new siege 
howitzers, a direct attack could be delivered 
against the French left wing. This, in all 
probability, could be accomplished in the first 
few days after mobilization had been ordered, 
because if the Germans intended to adopt this 
line of operations they would be certain to make 
adequate preparations for it. The main 
French concentration was therefore directed 
toward the line Bar-le-Duc-Epinal and at the 
time the German concentration was complete 
the French still lacked three or four days of 
finishing theirs. 

When a concentration of a great army in- 
volving more than a million men has been 
started by railroad, or marching for that matter, 
it is a most difficult thing to change. All the 
railroad schedules for the trains, about 26 
in number for each army corps, all the supply 
arrangements, systems of debarcation, and 
marching schedules have to be changed. If a 
tie-up or a mistake happens at any one place it 
may compromise the whole concentration. If 
a successful and efficiently organized con- 
centration can be made in the proper place and 
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THE RUSH TO PARIS ON AUGUST 23D 

THE FRENCH CONCENTRATION WAS COMPLETED ON AUGUST I7TH AND AN OFFENSIVE MOVEMENT ATTEMPTED 
IN THE DIRECTION OF SAARBURG, LORRAINE. THIS ENCOUNTERED SUPERIOR GERMAN FORCES AND WAS 
THROWN BACK WITH LOSS. THE FRENCH ARMY THEN HAD EITHER TO CHANGE FRONT TO THE NORTHWEST 
TO MEET THE MAIN GERMAN ATTACK OR CONCENTRATE TO THE REAR SOUTH OF THE MARNE RIVER. THE LATTER 
WAS DECIDED ON AS IT WAS THE ONLY SAFE COURSE OF ACTION. TO DELAY THE GERMAN ADVANCE 5 FRENCH 
CORPS WERE PLACED ALONG THE LINE OF THE AISNE RIVER. THIS DIAGRAM INDICATES THE APPROXIMATE 
POSITIONS OF THE FRENCH ARMY CORPS WHEN THEY WERE WITHDRAWING FROM LORRAINE, DELAYING THE 
GERMANS ALONG THE AISNE RIVER, AND BEGINNING THEIR CONCENTRATION SOUTH OF THE MARNE RIVER. 
THE FRENCH ARMY WAS IN A PRECARIOUS POSITION. THE "FATE OF FRANCE*' HINGED ON THE DELAYING OF 
ACTION ALONG THE AISNE RIVER. THE FRENCH DELAYING CORPS WERE ATTACKED AT ALL POINTS BY SUPERIOR 
GERMAN FORCES. AT THIS TIME IT WOULD HAVE BEEN SUICIDAL FOR THE FRENCH TO ATTEMPT TO MAKE A 
LARGE DETACHMENT FOR THE PURPOSE OF HELPING THE BELGIANS AND THE BRITISH. THEIR DEPLOYMENT 
(on the LINE BAR-LE-DUC-E final) WAS A WRONG SOLUTION OF THEIR MILITARY PROBLEM, AND THE RESULT 
OF DESIRING TO TAKE THE OFFENSIVE PREMATURELY. THE BRITISH (3 ARMY CORPS) HAD PROCEEDED FROM 
THEIR BASE TO THE NORTH OF MAUBEUGE. THEY WERE ATTACKED IN THE VICINITY OF MONS BY SUPERIOR 
GERMAN FORCES, DRIVEN BACK WITH GREAT LOSS (ABOUT 30 PER CENT. IN KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING), 
AND IN FIVE days' FIGHTING THEIR COMMUNICATIONS WITH HAVRE WERE CUT AND THEY FOUND SHELTER UNDER 
THE GUNS OF THE FRENCH INTRENCHED CAMP OF LA FERE, 60 MILES FROM MONS. EXCELLENT HANDLING 
ALONE PREVENTED THEIR UTTER DESTRUCTION. BELGIUM HAD BEEN CLEARED BY THE GERMANS OF LARGE 
HOSTILE BELGIAN FORCES. THOSE IN ANTWERP ALONE REMAINED AT ALL FORMIDABLE AND AMOUNTED TO 
ABOUT 100,000 MEN CAPABLE OF OFFENSIVE ACTION. THIS RELEASED TWO GERMAN ARMY CORPS FOR DUTY 
IN EAST PRUSSIA. THEIR PLACES IN BELGIUM WERE TAKEN BY RESERVE CORPS 



the troops with all their supply arrangements 
can nnove forward to battle, one of the most 



difficult military operations incident to a cam- 
paign has been accomplished. As the French 
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concentration proceeded it became evident that 
the Germans were moving a considerable part 
of their army through Belgium and Luxemburg. 
This led to the inference that their lines must 
be weakly held in Lorraine. An offensive move 
by the French was therefore started in the direc- 
tion of Saarburg with dwe corps in the advanced 



which played to the French imagination in 
gaining back their "lost province." An offen- 
sive to be successful must be stronger than the 
opposition at the critical points, must be well 
sustained and constantly grow stronger as it 
progresses until the great decision that is being 
striven for is obtained. 




LEGEND^ 

^^ French Corps 
• • • Allies Lines qT BattU 

Wr airman Corps 
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THE OPPOSING ARMIES ON SEPTEMBER 7TH 

WHEN IT BECAME EVIDENT THAT THE FRENCH HAD DECIDED ON A CONCENTRATION TO THE SOUTH OF THE 
MARNE RIVER AND A REFUSAL TO ACCEPT A GENERAL BATTLE IN THE VICINITY OF RHEIMS OR BETWEEN THAT 
PLACE AND VERDUN, THE GERMANS DETACHED 3 MORE ARMY CORPS AND SENT THEM TO THEIR EASTERN 
FRONTIER FOR DUTY AGAINST THE RUSSIANS. AT ABOUT THIS TIME ALSO 2 AUSTRIAN ARMY CORPS THAT WERE 
ACTING WITH 3 GERMAN ARMY CORPS IN AN OFFENSIVE MOVEMENT THROUGH THE GAP BETWEEN TOUL AND 
EPINAL WERE WITHDRAWN FOR SERVICE WITH THE AUSTRIAN MAIN ARMY. THE GARRISON OF PARIS HAD BEEN 
THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED BY THE FRENCH. THIS, WITH SOME INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAD BEEN 
GATHERED TOGETHER, AMOUNTED TO ABOUT 3 ARMY CORPS FOR OFFENSIVE PURPOSES. THE I9TH FRENCH 
CORPS HAD ARRIVED FROM ALGERIA. THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ARMY CORPS WAS 24: 21 FRENCH AND 3 BRITISH, 
IN ADDITION TO THE TROOPS OF THE GARRISON OF PARIS. DURING THE PREVIOUS TWO WEEKS 10 FRENCH AND 
THE BRITISH CORPS HAD BEEN BADLY MAULED. ON SEPTEMBER 7TH THE ALLIES OUTNUMBERED THE 
GERMANS GREATLY. THE FRENCH CONCENTRATION SOUTH OF THE MARNE WAS COMPLETE AND THEY BEGAN 
TO MOVE FORWARD, ESPECIALLY AS THE GERMAN ARMY WAS DRAWN FAR DOWN INTO FRANCE AND IN A BAD 
AREA FOR OFFERING DECISIVE BATTLE. THE GERMANS THEREFORE DECIDED TO WITHDRAW. TO ACCOMPLISH 
THIS AND INFLICT AS MUCH LOSS AS POSSIBLE ON THE ALLIES, 3 CORPS WERE LEFT TO OPPOSE THE ALLIES 
IN FRONT OF PARIS AND THE REST CONCENTRATED AGAINST THE FRENCH MAIN ARMY IN THE VICINITY OF 
VITRY-LE-FRANfOIS. THIS WAS THE FIRST TIME THAT THE TWO MAIN ARMIES HAD BEEN IN CONTACT, AND 
WAS THE HIGH WATER MARK OF THE GERMAN INVASION IN SEPTEMBER. GERMAN CAVALRY PATROLS HAD 
PENETRATED AS FAR SOUTH AS NOGENT AND TROYES 



body. If an offensive move in this direction 
were successful the German communications 
with their bases on the Rhine would be threat- 
ened, they would have to change front to their 
left flank to meet the French onslaught, and as 
many of their corps were so far distant in 
Belgium a great victory might be obtained. 

These were some of the considerations that 
led the French to move into Lorraine in addi- 
tion to the political aspects of the situation 



The French started their invasion of Lor- 
raine with great spirit and had made some 
progress during the second week in August with 
their advanced group when they were pounced 
on by the Germans in superior numbers and 
thrown back with loss. In fact very good 
handling was required to extricate this force. 
(The map on page 13 illustrates the with- 
drawal of this force during the latter part of 
August.) Some small offensive moves were 
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also made into Alsace and along the Vosges 
Mountains at this same time. These were 
in the nature of demonstrations and were 
thrown back. 
While these things were happening the Ger- 



ust 23d they came in contact with the Germans 
at Mons. The Germans were well informed 
of the British moves and had concentrated a 
superior force at that place to attack them. The 
British commander. General French, was not 




THE BATTLE LINE ON SEPTEMBER I4TH 

FROM SEPTEMBER 7TH TO I4TH THE GERMANS FELL BACK, CAUTIOUSLY FOLLOWED BY THE FRENCH MAIN 
ARMY, WHICH TOOK NO CHANCES OF OBTAINING A BRILLIANT VICTORY BUT AT THE SAME TIME RAN NO RISK 
OF A SEVERE DEFEAT. A DEFENSIVE POSITION MEANWHILE HAD BEEN ORGANIZED BY THE GERMANS ALONG 
THE GENERAL LINE NORTH OF VERDUN-CHAlONS-RHEIMS-LAON-ST. QUENTIN-PERONNE, WITH DEFENSES ALSO 
ALONG THE AISNE RIVER. THE GERMAN POSITIONS, VERY HEAVILY INTRENCHED, WERE ATTACKED BY THE 
ALLIES BETWEEN SEPTEMBER I4TH AND OCTOBER 1ST, WITH NO EFFECT. AN OFFENSIVE MOVEMENT BY THE 
ALLIES IN THE WEST IN THE DIRECTION OF ST. QUENTIN WOULD IF SUCCESSFUL RESULT IN DRIVING THE GER- 
MAN RIGHT BACK ON ITS COMMUNICATIONS AND WOULD NOT DESTROY THE MAIN ARMY. AN OFFENSIVE 
MOVEMENT FROM VERDUN TOWARD MEZIERS BY THE FRENCH WOULD IF SUCCESSFUL CUT THE GERMAN COM- 
MUNICATIONS. IT WOULD ALSO EXPOSE THE FRENCH MAIN ARMY'S COMMUNICATIONS. DURING THE LAST 
OP SEPTEMBER A STRONG GERMAN COLUMN BEGAN A MOVEMENT AGAINST THE FRENCH LINE OF FORTS 
BETWEEN VERDUN AND TOUL. SUCH A MOVEMENT PUSHED THROUGH BY THE GERMANS WOULD FORCE THE 
FRENCH AGAIN TO CHANGE FRONT 



man right wing through Belgium was making 
phenomenal progress, was scattering the Belgian 
resistance, and reducing the Belgian fortifica- 
tions in a marvelously short time. The 
British expeditionary force of three corps was 
rushed up with all possible speed to the north of 
Valenciennes and sent to the front. On Aug- 



aware of the great strength of the enemy op- 
posed to him until told by GeneraF Joffre, the 
generalissimo of the French army. General 
French's left flank was enveloped by the Ger- 
mans, his communications with Havre cut 
by the German cavalry, and his force only ex- 
tricated itself by a precipitate retreat on La 
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Fere, which they reached about four days later 
and there found protection under the guns of 
the fortress. During this retreat and incidental 
battles the British loss amounted to about 
30 per cent, of the numbers engaged. Expert 
handling alone saved the British army. (See 
map on page 13.) 

The German advance was so rapid that the 
French, if they persisted in an invasion of 
Lorraine, were sure to betaken in flank and rear 
by the Germans coming from the northwest. 
It became imperative either to change front 
to the northwest to meet the German army or 
to concentrate to the rear. A change of front 
is a most perilous feat to accomplish in the face 
of the enemy. The lines of communication 
are very apt to cross, as each large army sub- 
division is assigned certain roads over which 
its supplies are transported. An army requires 
an average of more than ten pounds per day 
per man m food, ammunition, equipment, and 
forage. It can be seen, then, that for 1,000,000 
men at least 5,000 tons of supplies per day must 
be brought up. If these fail, especially with a 
large army, disaster is almost sure to follow. 
Should the French have been decisively de- 
feated in the latter part of August, the fate of 
France would have been sealed. The Germans 
counted on the French offering battle anyway, 
to prevent their territory being used as the 
battle ground any more than they could help. 
They therefore considered that a decisive battle 
would take place somewhere in the vicinity of 
Rheims and their movement had been designed 
so as to bring their maximum force to bear in 
that vicinity and by a great swinging movement 
of their right wing enclose the French army in 
its grip. To delay the German advance 5 
French corps had been thrown along the line 
of the Aisne River and were hotly engaged with 
superior forces of Germans. (See map, page 13.) 

The question forthe French, then, was whether 
to change front to their left flank or concen- 
trate to the rear. The latter was the only 
solution which offered the best chances for 
saving their army and possibly throwing back 
the German invasion for a distance at least. 
The concentration to the rear involved giving 
up further French territory to the invader and 
was strongly opposed by the political part of the 
Government. // is quite probable that General 
Kitchener's visit to France at that time bad a 
strong influence on ibe French decision to concen- 
trate to the rear. This incidentally involved a 
change of the French ministry and possibly the 
saving of France from defeat. It was the only 
sound military policy to adopt and the more 
remarkable on account of the French tempera- 
ment, which usually is anxious to accept battle 
at any time or place where the integrity of 
French territory is involved. 

A concentration was therefore ordered on the 
line Nogent-St. Dizier-Verdun (the beginning 
of this is shown in the map on page 13). The 
Germans became aware that they were being 
opposed merely by a delaying force and con- 



sidered it possible that the French concentra- 
tion was being made immediately behind the 
river Marne. They therefore made the utmost 
speed to get there before this had been accom- 
plished fully by the French. During this time 
the German right wing was marching straight 
down the roads along the river Oise m the di- 
rection of Paris and apparently threatening 
that place. The French people, ignorant of the 
real strategy of the French army and because 
the German advance seemed irresistible, grew 
very pessimistic and fully expected to see Paris 
soon besieged by the invading hosts. They did 
.not consider that the objective of any military 
campaign must have for its immediate object 
the destruction of the enemy's main army before 
the investment of a great stronghold is begun. 
If Paris had been invested by the Germans 
without first having destroyed the French mair 
army, even if they had entered it, no good couid 
have resulted and so great a portion of t\eir 
troops would have been diverted to this opera- 
tion that their other forces would have been so 
weakened as to make their defeat by the 
French field army almost certain. 

The object of the Germans is to destroy ibe 
French main army, and as long as that remains 
intact Paris is safe. By threatening Paris by 
an apparently irresistible advance the Germans 
threw many of the French people into a panic, 
and the constant retreating of the French army 
also had a very depressing effect on its morale. 
Both of these results were advantages to the 
Germans. During this time the garrison of 
Paris, about 165,000 men, was placed on a com- 
plete war footing. All the detached organiza- 
tions from the southern part of France which it 
was possible to ^et hold of were hurried to 
Paris and the British army continued operating 
in that vicinity. The Germans were well aware 
of these preparations and when they crossed 
the Marne River around Eperney and St. 
Hilaire and did not find the French army there 
it became evident that they had concentrated 
so far to the south that an envelopment of the 
French left wing was an impossibility. A 
frontal attack alone could be made, as the 
Fortress of Paris was on the German ri§ht and 
the intrenched lines from Toul to Epmal on 
their left. A defeat of the French on their line 
of concentration would only drive them back 
on their communications and offer nothing de- 
cisive. If the Germans on the other hand 
suffered defeat they would stand an excellent 
chance of being cut off either from the west 
(Paris) or the east (Verdun). 

Under the circumstances of the present Ger- 
man campaign, the chance of obtaining a great 
decision over France in the first six weeks of 
the war had passed. The Russians were getting 
down into the southern part of Poland, where 
the German strategy had hoped to be able to 
confine them with their main army released 
from France at this time, and operating to the 
south from East Prussia against the Russian 
rear. Three more corps then were sent to 
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East Prussia from France, in order to give them 
ten corps on the Russian frontier and enable 
them to take the offensive. Their places in 
France were taken by reservists. The Ger- 
mans had only 15 first line army corps left in 
France. This disposition was made because 
they could not hope to gain any decision of 
moment south of Paris. With the force in 
France, however, they could withdraw and 
Drobably entice the main French army to fol- 
low them to the country north of Rheims, which 
is admirably adapted to the holding of a great 
battle. The forward movement was continued, 
however, until September 7th by the Germans. 
A day or two before that time the great mass of 
their cavalry, which had been operating in front 
of and to the west of Paris, was moved to the 
southeast of Paris to cover the German right 
flank. Its patrols penetrated to the outskirts 
of Troyes, Romilly, and Nogent, all on the 
Seine River. Three corps were detailed to hold 
off the troops operating in front of Paris and 
the British. The command of these was left 
with General Von Kluck, who had made the 
very rapid march down the Oise River. The 
positions of the French and German armies on 
September 7th are indicated in the map on page 
14. The Germans were greatly outnumbered 
then at all points, and it was the first time since 
the beginning of the campaign that the two main 
armies had been in contact. 

To cover their own retreat the Germans con- 
centrated against the French centre at Vitry- 
le-Franfois, as soon as the French made. a for- 
ward move. In the meantime an intrenched 
position of great strength had been prepared by 
the Germans on the line approximately P^ronne- 
La F^re-Rheims-Chilons-north of Verdun and 
back of this along the Aisne River. To this 
line the Germans fell back from the 7th to the 
14th of September. They were followed by the 
main French army and the English on the west. 
The main French army did not attempt to gain 
a brilliant victory and at the same time run the 
risk of a severe defeat by pushing its right 
wing against the German communications north 
of Verdun. It was well understood by the 
French that a delay in a decisive battle was of 



more advantage to them than to the Germans, 
as the Russians operating in Poland must be 
taken care of sooner or later. 

From the middle of September until the ist of 
October the French allied and German armies 
faced each other on this line. Fighting con- 
tinued during all this period with more or less 
severity. Nothing decisive for either side 
transpired. The general positions of the main 
armies are indicated in the map on page 15. 
On the extreme French left, that is in front 
of St. Quentin, the Allies assembled all the 
improvised field troops such as the garrison of 
Paris organizations, colonial troops from Africa, 
the British expeditionary force, and, during the 
last part of September, the British Indian 
troops. This whole force amounted to about 
500,000 men of all classes. A movement in 
this direction could only result in driving back 
the Germans on their lines of communication 
and forcing them to carry supplies and reenf or ce- 
ments on one less road but not cutting them off. 
The movement if successful could result in clear- 
ing France of German troops, but would not 
cut the German communications. 

A move north of Verdun by the French would 
on the other hand cut the German communica- 
tions and render the position of their army very 
dangerous. The operations of the Allies on the 
German right are therefore designed to draw 
as much of their army in that direction as pos- 
sible so that a move north of Verdun can be 
made by the French main army should oppor- 
tunity offer. To guard against this the Ger- 
mans are holding a strong force along the Meuse 
with its centre opposite St. Mihiel. The men- 
ace of this keeps the French back from oper- 
ations with their main army north of Verdun. 
It is through here that a German offensive move 
may at any time develop. 

German siege operations have been initiated 
against Antwerp, Belgium. Should this place 
be captured it would afford a naval and aerial 
base for operations against England and re- 
move a constant menace to the German com- 
munications through Belgium from Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, Its investment by the 
Germans indicates that they expect a long war. 



THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 



HOW GERMANY AND AUSTRIA HAVE ALL THE ADVANTAGE OF POSITION— THE 

LARGEST BATTLE IN THE WORLD UP TO ITS TIME— THE 

BOLDNESS OF THE RUSSIAN MOVES 



DURING the initial stages of land war- 
fare, the existence of rail-power is a 
vital ingredient in effective mobiliza- 
tion, concentration, and^n getting 
the strategic jump on the enemy. 
Now Germany has the most highly developed 
railroad system for the extent of her territory 



of any nation in the world. Not only is every 
point on her French frontier covered by rail- 
roads but all points on her Russian frontier 
as well. Her total mileage is about 35,000. 
Russia's, with all its vast territory, is also 
35,000 miles. Austria has 25,000 miles of 
railroads, a great deal of which is along her 
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northern frontier, giving her a very complete 
net of transportation in that part. It is in her 
railroad system that the great material strength 
of Germany both for offense and defense is 
found. There are two distinct lines of railroad 
running into East Prussia with innumerable 
branches leading to all points of the East 
Prussian frontier. (It was along these that 
the German corps were brought from Belgium 
in the latter part of August, a movement that 
caused the Russian defeat at Allenstein, East 
Prussia.) There are two, and in some places 
three, main railroad lines running all around the 
frontier by Breslau, Posen, and Thorn, all 
of which have a great many connections with 
central Germany. Breslau has seven different 
railroads running out of it, and the frontier 
between Breslau and Cracow is a perfect net- 
work of railroads. A rapid concentration at 
any point on the frontier is, therefore, easy for 
Germany. There are only four lines of rail- 
road actually crossing the frontier from East 
Prussia into Russia and one from Ratibor, 
Germany, on the Austrian frontier, to Warsaw, 
Poland. 

The Russian system of railroads is very 
inferior to the German or, for that matter, to 
the Austrian. Many of the roads have only 
single lines of track, their construction is in- 
ferior, stations wide apart, and speed slower. 
They cannot carry the same amount of traffic 
as those of their opponents. The gauge of the 
German and Austrian railroads is the same — 

4 feet 8} inches — so that rolling stock can be 
used interchangeably. The Russian gauge is 

5 feet, so that their cars and engines cannot 
be used in Germany or Austria. The Germans 
have devised a method, however, by which it 
is possible to extend the distance between their 
car wheels along the axles so as to make the 
altered wheel base fit the Russian gauge, in 
case of a German invasion of Russia. 

The Russian military machine had been 
vastly improved by 1910 and by 19 14 it had 
attained a rating in efficiency not far below, if 
not equal to, that of its neighbors on the west. 
Russia's active army at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities consisted of 36 army corps. (A Russian 
army corps, with its reserve division is, roughly, 
50,000 men.) Of this number 29 were in 
European Russia and 7 in Asia. It has always 
been a question how many army corps Russia 
could assemble in Poland for an offensive 
campaign against Austria and Germany, be- 
cause so much depends on Russia's internal 
conditions, the possible participation of the 
Balkan States, and the conditions in the Cau- 
casus, Persia, Turkestan, and the Far East. 
Under any conditions all her corps could not 
be brought to Poland, notably those in the 
Caucasus where, in addition to a possible men- 
ace from Turkey, the political conditions are 
always unsettled. This is also the case along 
the Turkestan frontier, and it would probably 
be impossible to withdraw the Russian Amur 
garrisons for duty in Europe on account of the 



ever present danger of complications in the 
Far East. On the outbreak of war, of her 
29 army corps stationed in Europe all except 
those in the Caucasus (3 in number) could, 
under favorable conditions, be niade available 
at once, and 2 from the Irkutsk district of Asia, 
or a total of 28. Russia's mobilization arrange- 
ments had been so completed that, generally 
speaking, all her European corps could be 
mobilized at their home stations in from 10 
to 12 days. Those near the frontier could 
then immediately embark on the campaign. 
The concentration of the 26 corps in Poland 
would take from 20 to 25 days before it would 
be ready to begin active hostilities, about ten 
days more being necessary for the two corps 
from the Irkutsk district of Russia to reach 
the theatre of operations. 

All Russia's military preparations and prob- 
ably her scheme of concentration down to 
exact details, and all the principal methods to 
be adopted in them, were well known by Ger- 
many and Austria before the beginning of 
hostilities. The systems of espionage de- 
veloped by the European Powers, particulariy 
Germany, are extremely efficient, and general 
plans involving a concentration are very 
difficult to keep secret. By studies made by 
the general staffs the day on which certain 
corps are able to arrive at their place of de- 
barcation from the railroads can be exactly 
determined. It was quite evident from the 
beginning that, during the first two months 
of the war at least, Germany would confine her 
whole attention to the destruction of the 
French army, as that was her most dangerous 
enemy, and that only sufficient corps would 
be left on the Russian frontier to act as covering 
troops along her borders to delay any Russian 
advance. From 5 to 6 army corps, then, would 
be left in German East Prussia and on the 
western Polish frontier. The whole army of 
Austria except a small part left to oppose the 
Servians and Montenegrins could surely be 
counted on to oppose the Russian advance, at 
least 14 of Austria's 16 army corps, or about 
1 ,000,000 men. In actual army corps Germany 
and Austria would have about 18 or 20 corps 
available to Russia's 26 to 28. The strategical 
problem confronting Russia in an offensive 
move against Austria and Germany was 
infinitely more complicated than that con- 
fronting France and Germany in their cam- 
paigns. Germany is Russia's most dangerous 
foe, but to get at Germany it was necessary 
practically to destroy Austria's army first. 

The reason for this is to be found in the 
peculiar position of the German and Austrian 
frontiers from a strategical standpoint, and a 
short description of these and the terrain of 
Poland is necessary to form an understanding 
of the Russian campaign. In fact a knowledge 
of the topography of this area is essential to 
the formation of any connected idea as to the 
military operations that have been taking 
place in this theatre. 
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To begin with, the frontier of East Germany 
(the Russian frontier) is entirely without 
mountains or even hills. Their place is taken 
by well marked rivers with broad, marshy 
borders. The rivers Oder, Warthe, Vistula, 



German Silesia southeast of Breslau is protected 
by the Sudetic Mountains on the Austrian 
frontier and the great forests of Poland. It 
is a very rich country in industries, mines, and 
agriculture. The main lines of railroad and 
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THE RUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN CONCENTRATION, AUGUST 2 1 ST 

ON AUGUST 2 1 ST THE RUSSIAN CONCENTRATION WAS COMPLETED. IT CONSISTED OF 26 ARMY CORPS (7 IN 
EASTERN GALICIA, 5 FROM THE KIEV DISTRICT AND 2 FROM THE ODESSA DISTRICT), I9 IN POLAND {4 FROM THE 
VILNA DISTRICT, 4 FROM THE WARSAW DISTRICT, 4 FROM THE ST. PETERSBURG DISTRICT, 5 FROM THE MOSCOW 
DISTRICT, AND 2 FROM THE KASAN DISTRICT). THE VILNA AND WARSAW CORPS ACTED AS COVERING CORPS 
AND IMMEDIATELY TOOK THE OFFENSIVE UPON THEIR MOBILIZATION, WHICH WAS COMPLETE ON AUGUST lOTH. 
THE AUSTRIAN CONCENTRATION OF 12 CORPS ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER WAS COMPLETE ON THE lOTH OF 
AUGUST (of the AUSTRIAN 16 CORPS, 2 WERE LEFT FACING THE SERVIANS AND 2 WERE ON THE FRENCH FRON- 
TIER). THE OFFENSIVE WAS TAKEN BY THE AUSTRIANS IN POLAND AND EAST OF LEMBURG AT THAT TIME. 
THE GERMANS LEFT 5 CORPS ON THEIR RUSSIAN FRONTIER TO DELAY ANY RUSSIAN ADVANCE INTO EAST PRUSSIA. 
RUSSIAN COVERING TROOPS, PRINCIPALLY CAVALRY, WERE IN CONTACT PRACTICALLY FROM AUGUST 1ST ALL 
ALONG THE FRONTIERS WITH GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN COVERING TROOPS 



Pregel, and Niemen, all run northwest or north 
across Germany, and form successive obstacles 
to the advance of Russian armies from the 
east. Russian Poland, extending for about 
200 miles from east to west, is enclosed on the 
north by East Prussia and on the south by 
Austria. On the other hand, the position of 



roads connecting eastern and western Europe 
pass through it, including especially the routes 
between Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, and 
Poland. In Austria the line of the Carpathian 
Mountains running inside the Austro-Russjan 
frontier is continued by the Transylvanian 
Alps to form the Austrian south frontier with 
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Roumania, so that within her territory at 
varying distances from her actual Russian 
frontier, Austria possesses a high and rugged 
mountain line of great military strength. Not 
until this mountain line has been crossed by 
the invader can Austria be seriously menaced. 
The configuration of the German-Austrian 
frontier with Poland exposes that part of 
Russia to invasion from three sides, and men- 
aces any advance westward by Russia through 
Poland to attack from north and south on its 
line of communications. With large armies 
that are dependent on their lines of communi- 
cation for their existence, a menace to these 
such as this frontier makes possible is a very 
serious matter. 

The frontiers of both Germany and Austria, 
where they face Russian territory, contain 
many strongly intrenched positions at strat- 
egical points, covering all main lines of ap- 
proach. East Prussia, in addition to being 
defended by artificial works, is intersected with 
swamps, lakes, and forests, being much like 
the lake country of Minnesota or Wisconsin in 
the United States. Russia's German-Austrian 
frontier is more than i,ooo miles long. All 
along it is found a flat country abounding in 
swamps, rivers, marshes, lakes, and forests. 
The great bogs on the south boundary of 
Poland, called the Pinsk Marshes, cover a 
distance of about 250 miles from east to west. 
They are crossed by only a single line of rail- 
road, that from Kiev to Brest-Litovsk. These 
marshes from a military standpoint divide this 
line from north to south into two parts, and 
render the position of an army fighting in 
front of them precarious in case of defeat. If 
driven into them it could find no subsistence 
and no supplies. 

The natural features of defense against 
Germany are the river Niemen, the Augustow 
Canal, running north and northwest of Biel- 
stock, the Vistula, Warthe, and Prosna rivers. 
Against an attack from the Austrian frontier 
the natural features of defense consist of the 
rivers Pruth, Dneister, Bug, and Pripet. The 
great military centre of western Russia is 
Warsaw, 120 miles from Thorn on the East 
Prussian frontier. The Warsaw region is 
heavily intrenched with permanent artificial 
works. A system of fortified posts exists all 
along the border. The character of Poland 
in its topograph^^ and climate, its roads and 
communications, is not unlike the northwestern 
part of the United States. Russia's problem, 
then, is most difficult not only on account of 
the difficulty of supplying a great army in this 
theatre, but also on account of the configuration 
of the frontier which makes a Russian invasion 
of Germany through Poland much like thrust- 
ing one's hand into a lion's mouth, East Prussia 
representing the upper jaw and Austria the 
lower. Into Poland there are only three main 
lines of railroad from the interior of Russia; 
from Petrograd (St. Petersburg), from Moscow, 
and from Kiev to Brest-Litovsk. In con- 



templating her campaign it was a prime re- 
quisite that all the speed possible be made and 
that Austria be disposed of before Germany 
could inflict a decisive defeat on France, as 
Austria without doubt would be given the 
duty of keeping the Bear at bay until the 
arrival of the mighty hunter, Germany. 

The theatre of war in Poland is naturally 
divided from north to south, at the outset at 
least of an offensive campaign by Russia, by 
the great Pinsk Marshes. These are the same 
swamps that Napoleon depended on to cover 
his right flank from attack in his advance to 
Moscow a hundred years ago. The area north 
of the swamps contains practically the whole 
of Poland, and naturally forms the principal 
theatre of operations; and Austria's eastern 
frontier and the Russian provinces of Volhynia 
and Podolia form the secondary theatre. In 
this secondary theatre it was necessary for 
Russia to watch Roumania, which, with its 
5 army corps, might cause trouble should she 
join hands with Germany and Austria. The 
former appropriation by Russia of the Rou- 
manian province of Bessarabia still rankles in 
the Roumanian breast. 

In the principal theatre of operations, that 
is Poland, there were before the beginning of 
hostilities in August, 8 Russian 2^.rmy corps 
permanently stationed, 4 in the Vilna District 
and 4 in the Warsaw district. These would be 
ready to take the offensive on the tenth day of 
mobilization and could act as covering troops 
for any concentration on the line Bielstock- 
Brest-Litovsk. A concentration always has to 
be made to the rear of the frontier, at a sufficient 
distance to insure its immunity from inter- 
ference by the enemy. The various organiza- 
tions have to be detrained and organized into 
the grand field units at the line of concentration. 

A great point is made by the various Euro- 
pean Powers as to the dates on which mobiliza- 
tion was started by each. All European Powers 
watch each other like hawks to determine the 
least sign of mobilization by their possible 
opponents, and rightly. If one Power could 
get a week's start on another, some important 
strategical point might be seized which might 
have the effect of determining the result of the 
whole campaign. If, for instance, Russia had 
been allowed to concentrate in Poland, in- 
trench her southern frontier against Austria, 
and at the outbreak of war seize the German 
fortress of Thorn and the crossings of the 
Vistula River, while Germany at the same time 
was fully occupied with France, the Russians 
would have been very apt to over-run all of 
Germany to Berlin before they could be stopped. 
Mobilization is a complicated and slow process; 
it takes a certain length of time, and cannot be 
shortened or the whole machine cannot act 
together as it should. An initiation of general 
mobilization by a European Power, therefore, 
calls for a counter mobilization of the prospec- 
tive enemy immediately, and almost surely 
means war. 
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In the present conflict Austria began a 
partial mobilization in the first part of July in 
order to settle her differences with Servia that 
grew out of the murder of the Austrian crown 
prince at Sarajevo on June 28th. This was 



of this short article August ist may be regarded 
as the first day of mobilization. This date 
was the one on which active warlike measures 
of all kinds were inaugurated by the great 
combatants. 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR ON AUGUST 27TH 

AT THIS TIME THE MAIN RUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN ARMIES WERE IN CONTACT ON A BATTLE FRONT PRACTICALLY 
175 MILES LONG. THE AUSTRIANS HAD SUCCEEDED IN REACHING THE VICINITY OF LUBLIN AND CHELM (KOLM), 
BUT THEIR RIGHT WING WAS BEING DRIVEN BACK EAST OF LEMBURG. THE TWO AUSTRIAN CORPS ON THE 
FRENCH FRONTIER HAD BEEN WITHDRAWN AND HAD JOINED THEIR MAIN ARMY, GIVING THEM I4 CORPS TO THE 
RUSSIANS' 17. THE RUSSIANS HAD TAKEN THE OFFENSIVE AT ALL POINTS. IN EAST PRUSSIA 4 RUSSIAN CORPS 
WERE DRIVING 2 GERMAN CORPS BEFORE THEM BETWEEN ALLENSTEIN AND GRAUDENZ, WHEN 2 MORE GERMAN 
CORPS TRANSPORTED FROM BELGIUM APPEARED SUDDENLY ON THE RUSSIAN RIGHT REAR NEAR ALLENSTEIN, 
DESTROYED 2 RUSSIAN CORPS, AND TOOK 70,000 PRISONERS. THIS HAD THE EFFECT OF CLEARING EAST 
PRUSSIA OF RUSSIANS 



followed by the same process on the part of 
Russia a few days later. After the middle of 
July Germany, observing these warlike prep- 
arations on the part of her neighbor, followed 
suit, and was in turn followed by France. In 
the latter part of July all the European Powers 
had sharpened their swords and a general 
mobilization was in progress. For the purposes 



The line Bielstock-Brest-Litovsk was the 
one chosen for the Russian deployment because 
it is sufficiently removed from the hostile 
frontiers, is centrally located between the 
Austrian-German borders, and is well covered 
from attack especially by the great intrenched 
camp of Warsaw. In the secondary theatre 
of operations, that is on the lines converging 
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on the Austrian city of Lemberg, in Galicia, 
five Russian army corps, those in the Kiev 
district, would be available on the tenth day 
after mobilization had been ordered, and the 
two from the Odessa district would be available 
only a couple of days later, giving a total of 
seven corps. It was thought wise to keep a 
considerable force of Russian troops in the 
secondary theatre because, if Austria attempted 
a serious offensive in that direction, it must be 
stopped. If continued, it might be able to 
reach toward Kiev, the left of this invading 
army being protected by the Pripet swamps, 
which would threaten the Russian communica- 
tions with Moscow. This invasion possibly 
might also be aided by Roumania and even 
Turkey. If only a delaying action were at- 
tempted by Austria in that theatre the eastern 
part of Galicia could be easily over-run, the 
city of Lemburg occupied, and the whole 
Russian army could meet west of the Pripet 
swamps in Poland. In addition, should 
Austna attempt an invasion of Poland east 
of the Vistula River toward Lublin, Poland, 
the seven Russian corps from the Kiev and 
Odessa districts could take this force in the 
right flank. 

The beginning of the campaign in the first 
few days of August saw the whole Austrian- 
German-Russian frontier veneered with cover- 
ing troops, principally cavalry, engaged in 
numberless small combats. Covering opera- 
tions are of a delaying and reconnoitering 
nature, so as to insure the uninterrupted as- 
sembly of the great armies further to the rear. 
Wherever and whenever possible, the covering 
groups take the offensive and cause as much 
trouble as possible. The Austrian army was 
ready to take the offensive on the tenth day of 
August. 

To be brief, the decision was to move the 
bulk of their army north from the triangle 
formed by the confluence of the Vistula and 
San rivers toward Lublin. The left wing was 
to be west of the Vistula and move from Cracow 
to the northeast in the direction of Ivangorod, 
This would cover the left of the main move- 
ment. In the secondary theatre of operations, 
the Austrian right wing was to be east of Lem- 
berg and delay any Russian force coming from 
that direction. The Austrian triangle between 
the rivers had been prepared with a strategic 
railway, roads, etc., so as to facilitate this 
operation. This move on the part of the 
Austrian army would menace the Russian line 
of strategical deployment then being carried 
out in the area Bielstock-Brest-Litovsk, take 
in flank any advance in the direction of Silesia 
by the Russians, and have the effect of drawing 
the weight of the whole Russian army down 
between the Vistula and Bug rivers facing 
south and fighting with its front parallel to its 
communications, or face to a flank. In case 
of a quick decision being obtained by Germany 
over France, allowing them to bring their 
army into East Prussia and start an invasion 
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of Poland toward Bielstock and Brest-Litovsk 
from East Prussia, the Russian army might 
be driven south, between the Pripet swamps 
and the Carpathian Mountains, and either be 
destroyed or very much shattered. If this 
came to pass all the remainder of Russia that 
is north of the Pripet swamps on an east and 
west line would be open to a German invasion 
with little or no opposition from large Russian 
forces. 

A single line of railroad runs parallel to the 
Austrian frontier between the Bug and Vistula 
rivers at an average distance of about sixty 
miles. The roads are poor and it is difficult to 
supply a large army over them. In case Ger- 
many failed to obtain a quick decision in 
France, the Russian army would drive the 
Austrian army together instead of dispersing 
it on to the Cracow-Przemysl line in front of 
the Carpathian Mountains. The offensive was 
taken up by Austria on the tenth of August 
when (as shown on page 19) two corps were west 
of the Vistula, 7 advanced in the direction of 
Lublin-Chelm (Kolm) or between the Vistula 
and Bug rivers, and 3 advanced east of Lem- 
burg. By the latter part of August the Austrian 
centre was in close proximity to the railroad 
passing through Lublin, and had drawn the 
whole weight of the Russian armv on to itself. 
The left wing (2 corps) was in the vicinity of 
Radom, Poland. The right wing was being 
driven back rapidly by the Russians on Lem- 
berg. On the East Prussian frontier there were 
3 German corps, one in front of Konigsberg 
and 2 in the Allenstein-Graudenz district. 
The first was attacked by 2 Russian corps and 
driven back on to the defenses of Konigsberg, 
a very strongly intrenched camp. The two 
in the Allenstein-Graudenz district were being 
driven back by 4 Russian corps. A German 
corps at Thorn was confronted by a Russian, 
and a German corps pushed out from Breslau 
into Poland also. However, detachments from 
this force had reached Lodz, Poland, occupying 
that place and the surrounding territory. 

It appeared to the Russians for a time (about 
the 20th of August) as if a crossing of the 
Vistula River might be made before the Ger- 
mans could stop it. This line by way of Thorn 
is the shortest route to Beriin. While the 
Russian corps were driving the Germans back 
in the Allenstein-Graudenz region, the Germans 
were loading 2 army corps on to their trains in 
Belgium for service in East Prussia. The- 
Russians meanwhile had over-run a great part 
of East Prussia. On the 23d of August, 2 
German corps, detrained near Allenstein, fell 
on the Russians* right flank and rear, destroyed 
2 Russian corps, and took 70,000 prisoners. 
The Germans then advanced eastward and 
cleared East Prussia of Russian troops, since 
which time, up to October ist, there have been 
encounters only along the border until the Ger- 
man offensive was taken up in the direction of 
Bielstock, which will be mentioned later. 

On September 2d, Lemberg was captured by 
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THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN ON OCTOBER 1ST 

ON SEPTEMBER 2D LEMBERG WAS CAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS. AS IN THIS THEATRE OF OPERATIONS' 3 AUS- 
TRIAN CORPS WERE OPPOSED BY 6 RUSSIAN CORPS. WITH SOME GAPS IN THE LINES THE RUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN 
armies' fronts were covering a DISTANCE OF MORE THAN I75 MILES. MORE THAN A MILLION MEN WERE 
ENGAGED ON EACH SIDE. THE AUSTRIANS WERE DRIVEN BACK STEADILY WITH CONSIDERABLE LOSS UNTIL 
BY THE END OF SEPTEMBER THEY HAD TAKEN UP THE LINE OF CRACOW-PRZEMYSL-SAMBOR AND SOUTH 
ALONG THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS. THE AUSTRIAN MAIN ARMY IS STILL INTACT AND IS NOW ON ITS MAIN 
DEFENSIVE LINE. THE BUKOWINA DISTRICT OF AUSTRIA HAS BEEN OCCUPIED BY THE RUSSIANS. SINCE 
THE RUSSIANS HAVE BEEN OPPOSED BY THE CONCENTRATED AUSTRIAN MAIN ARMY THEY HAVE ADVANCED AT 
THE RATE OF ABOUT 3 MILES A DAY DURING SEPTEMBER. AFTER THE RUSSIAN DEFEAT AT ALLENSTEIN ON 
AUGUST 27TH, THE GERMANS BEGAN PREPARATIONS FOR AN ADVANCE INTO POLAND FROM EAST PRUSSIA. THIS 
MOVEMENT IS BASED ON k5n1GSBERG AND IS DIRECTED TOWARD BREST-LITOVSK WITH THE OBJECT OF CUTTING 
THE COMMUNICATIONS OF THE RUSSIAN MAIN ARMY. FOR THIS PURPOSE 3 CORPS WERE WITHDRAWN FROM 
THE ARMY IN FRANCE, GIVING THEM A TOTAL OF lO ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER. THIS OFFENSIVE MOVE WAS 
BEGUN IN THE MIDDLE OF SEPTEMBER AND BY OCTOBER 1ST HAD REACHED THE NIEMEN RIVER IN THE VICINITY 
OF GRODNO AND THE LINE NORTH OF GRODNO-BIELSTOCK. IT IS ENCOUNTERING DETERMINED RESISTANCE 
FROM THE RUSSIANS AND ITS PROGRESS HAS BEEN SLOW. THE RUSSIANS MADE GOOD THE LOSSES SUSTAINED 
AT ALLENSTEIN BY BRINGING 2 SIBERIAN CORPS FROM THE IRKUTSK DISTRICT OF ASIA 



the Russians, who then seriously menaced the 
Austrian centre, which at that time was engaged 
in battle with the Russians in practically the 
whole area between the Vistula and Bug 
rivers in Poland (see map on page 21). Two 
army corps of the Austrian army that had been 



on the French frontier had now joined their 
central army in Poland, and 2 corps of the 
Russian army from the Irkutsk district of Asia 
had arrived, making good their loss in East 
Prussia. Austria then had 14 corps on the 
line against Russia while Russia had in line 
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at its disposal a force about one third larger. 
The main Russian army was now together 
west of the Pinsk swamps. Its left rested on 
the railroad between Lember^ and Przemysl. 
Its right reached across the Vistula River west 
of Lublin» the front more than 175 miles long 
and more than 1,500,000 men of the Russian 
army facing about 1,000,000 Austrians. Both 
the Russian and Austrian main armies were 
together and the ensuing days witnessed the 
greatest battle fought in the world's history up 
to that time (see map on page 2 1 ). 

In the great European nations of to-day 
where the system is such as to cause practically 
the whole male population of military age to 
spring to arms in a day, and due to the fact 
that the populations of this part of the world 
have increased so greatly in the last century, 
mammoth armies are the result. The battles 
of these great hosts are quite different from 
those of former times, that is the contests of 
armies comprising 100,000 men or so. These 
small battles were usually determined in a day, 
a few days, or at most a week. In the battles 
of to-day their beginning is marked by many 
engagements as large as the greatest battles of 
bygone generations were. These fights grad- 
ually merge into one great battle in which all 
become involved. They cease very much as 
they began, being broken off by a series of 
engagements of gradually lessening size. Where 
frontal attacks are made, such as the Russian 
attack on the Austrian army developed into, 
the attacker, even after a victory, is almost 
as tired as the defender and unable to make a 
vigorous pursuit. 

As a result of this battle and subsequent 
engagements the Austrians were forced back 
on to their lines of communication, and by the 
20th of August they had taken up the line with 
their right on Safnbor, thence Przemysl- 
Tarnow, across the Vistula River to Miechow 
in Poland (page 23). This is a strongly placed 
line in front of the Carpathian Mountains. 
The Austrian army was entirely in tact and had 
made good its losses. This line was held, the 
Russians confronting it, and fighting, most 
heavy near Przemysl, was continued until the 
end of September (page 23). 

The Germans, after seeing that the French 
army had escaped them in the early part of 
September and that their hope for a quick 
decision in that theatre could not be realized, 
detached three more army corps from France 
and took them to East Prussia. There a force 
to take the offensive was organized and took 
the field in the middle of the month (page 23). 
This operation is designed to move against the 
Russian communications in the direction of 
Bielstock and Brest-Litovsk. Should this be 
successful it would entirely cut off the main 
Russian army from its bases of supply and 



enclose it between the German and Austrian 
forces. The German column at this time was 
not strong enough to accomplish this thin^, 
and the state of the roads and country at this 

Eeriod of the year in Poland made movements 
y a large force very slow. 
The Russians had resisted this advance 
successfully, up to the ist of October. The 
German offensive, however, had had the effect 
of relieving the pressure on the Austrian front 
by making the Russians detach troops for 
stopping this German move with certainty. 

It can readily be seen how the configuration 
of the German-Austrian frontier lends itself 
to strategical combinations which make it very 
difficult Tor Russia to invade either Germany 
or Austria. By measuring on the map it will 
be seen how slow the Russian movement has 
been as a result. The Russian main army was 
now approaching Silesia and the Germans were 
preparing a strong force in that area based on 
Breslau to act in combination with the Aus- 
trians for fighting a decisive battle with the 
Russians northwest of Cracow. As the Ger- 
mans cover their communications absolutely, 
should they fail they will fall back and try for 
other decisions. Should the Russians lose, 
their communications will be seriously menaced 
and they may suffer great injury, especially if 
anything comes of the German offensive from 
East Prussia toward Bielstock and Brest- 
Litovsk. The German strategy has aimed to 
draw Russia on, somewhat as Napoleon did 
in 1805 — the movement which culminated in 
the battle of Austerlitz — instead of going into 
Russia and meeting the Bear as he did in his 
Moscow campaign. At that time what beat 
Napoleon was, not the fighting of the Russians 
or the cold of winter, but the fact that he could 
not keep up his line of communications and 
supply his army with food, clothing, and 
ammunition. Railroads and automobile trans- 
port have changed military operations at a 
distance from the base since that time. The 
Germans and Austrians now have the most 
favorable strategical position. The Russians 
have been bold in their strategy and bold in 
their grand tactics, in fact more so than in any 
of their former wars. The question remains, 
are they strong enough numerically, and learned 
enough in a knowledge of the art of war, to 
win a series of great tactical victories. No 
matter how unfavorable an army's position 
may be, if the battles are won, the goal is 
reached. On the other hand, if an army in an 
unfavorable strategic position is beaten the 
results are very apt to prove disastrous. War- 
saw is now Russia's greatly advanced base, 
close to her great army. One foot of the 
German eagle is planted on French soil and 
only the other talons can be used against the 
Bear. The present is Russia's great chance. 
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"TOMMY ATKINS" IN THE FIELD 



HIS CHARACTERISTICS IN THIS AND OTHER WARS 



IT IS clear that the British army is living 
up to its reputation. 
"With the English troops we are having 
great difficulties. They have a queer way 
of causing losses to the enemy. They make 
good trenches in which they wait patiently; 
they carefully measure the ran^e for the rifle 
fire and they open a truly hellish fire on the 
unsuspecting cavalry. This is the reason why 
we had such heavy losses." 

So the newspapers report a paragraph in a 
German letter captured on the Aisne battle- 
field. 

"The Germans," said Field Marshal Sir 
John French, in one of his reports from the 
same place, "tried hard to shatter the Allies' 
nerves by heavy artillery fire." The>^ failed 
because, as the British commander put it, "the 
British soldier is a difficult person to impress 
or depress even by immense shells which de- 
tonate with terrific violence and form craters 
large enough to act as graves for five horses. 
The shells on impact send up columns of greasy 
black smoke. On account of this they are con- 
veniently dubbed 'coal boxes,' 'black Marias' 
or 'Jack Johnsons' by the soldiers." 

Nobody who has seen Tommy Atkins on 
other battlefields can doubt for a moment the 
justice of this tribute. He is being no more 
than true to type. The magnitude of the affair 
does not bother him. He is merely doing on a 
large scale what he has done a dozen times in 
Africa and India. All the old stories of his 
cheerful coolness are being resuscitated. He 
has fished in Belgian canals, using his bayonet 
as a rod, with the enemy on the other side of 
the hill; when almost under fire he has snatched 
time to shave and has behaved with incongruous 
levity when quite under fire. 

" If it's potting at the Germans that is to the 
fore, we keep at it as though nothing were 
happening, and if we're just having a wee bit 
chat among ourselves we keep at it all the same. 

"Last week when 1 got this wound in my leg 
it was because 1 got excited in an argument 
with wee Geordie Ferris of our company about 
Queen's Park Rangers and their chances this 
season. 

"One of my chums was hit when he stood up 
to light a cigarette while the Germans were 
blazing away at us." 

So wrote a wounded Highlander, and in 
another private letter one finds the following: 
"We had a whole day of it in the trenches with 
the Germans firing away at us all the time. It 
was just after breakfast, and we were without 
food of any kind until we had what you call 
afternoon tea in the trenches under shell. The 



mugs were passed round with the biscuits and 
bully-beef as best they could by the cooks, but 
it was hard work getting through then and not 
getting more than we wanted. Our next-door 
neighbor, so to speak, got a shrapnel bullet 
in his tin,, and another two doors off had his 
biscuit shot out of his hand. We are now ready 
for anything that comes our way, and nothing 
would suit us better than a good big stand-up 
fight with the Germans on any ground they 
please." 

There have been the usual stories of men with 
a football tied to their kit, though it may be 
doubted whether either the weather or the 
enemy have given a chance for a repetition of 
those between-battle football matches which 
so much astonished the Boers. 

But to achieve the right point of view about 
Tommy Atkins in action it is necessary to 
realize who he is and how he got there. First 
and foremost, he is a professional soldier as op- 
posed to a conscript soldier. He is a volunteer 
in the sense that he has deliberately decided to 
make war his profession. Patriotic as he is, 
there was much besides patriotism in his feel- 
ings when at the begining of August he turned 
out and transformed England into an armed 
camp. He did not disappear into the outer 
darkness of a superlatively censored war pro- 
claiming to his girl that he would not love her 
half so much loved he not honor more. The 
landing in France was to him primarily a 
privilege, a chance of seeing the "real thing." 
A Highland regiment was kept waiting at 
Boulogne. Others passed it for the front. The 
men could not understand it. "More than 
half of us," said one, "were in South Africa 
and we've got the right to do our bit against 
the Kaiser before we get any older." 

"More than half of us were in South Africa." 
That is one of the greatest secrets of the way in 
which the English are fighting. Unlike the 
German army, far more than the French army, 
they have seen active service. The army did 
not have to find itself. It has been doing that 
almost continuously in Egypt, in South Africa, 
and upon the Indian frontier. Its leaders are 
virtually all war-trained, from Sir John French 
down to the average captain and major. Its 
equipment and behavior are the result of prac- 
tical experience. The Germans have suffered 
enormously from mass formation. The Boer 
War cured the English of that. Had it not 
been for India it is possible that the British 
troops might, like the French and Belgians, 
have still been fighting in the picturesque uni- 
form of the Crimean or Franco-Prussian wars. 

As it is, upon the kit of the British soldier is 
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written much of the character of the British 
army. It is the neatest in the field. Even the 
jealously guarded kilts of the Highlander are 
now dyed an olive-greenish brown — The British 
khaki is somewhat greener than that used over 
here, so as to tone with the prevailing green of 
Europe as compared with the brown of India 
or Mexico. Whether it is a better protective 
color than the German iron gray remains to be 
seen: but it must have struck the red-trousered 
soldier of France and the picturesquely uni- 
formed soldier of Belgium as being enviably 
practical. 

THE EFFICIENCY OF HIS EQUIPMENT 

Among the British there are no flowing 
trousers, no cumbersome greatcoats. Officers 
and men in the infantry wear neat breeches and 
puttees. I n the cavalry the officers have leather 
service boots, i. e., riding boots with a little 
lacing in front, or else leather leggings. Vir- 
tually everybody except the Highlanders, from 
Field Marshal Sir John French downward, 
has for headgear a comfortable flat-topped kind 
of cap. Everything has been sacrificed to com- 
fort and military convenience. 

One saw the results of compactness and train- 
ed preparedness when the expeditionary force 
landed at Boulogne, Rouen, and other ports 
of disembarkation. Competent and confident 
irresponsibility best fits the atmosphere that 
surrounded it. Everybody was confident. 
Everybody was competent, from the shipping 
companies and their men, who got the whole 
arniy across without a single casualty, and the 
commanders and staff officers who made the 
arrangements, down to the troopers, who, as 
soon as their horses were unslung, were busy 
tending them against the flies of France. As 
for irrespoasibility and cheerfulness, they stick 
out all over. There was no reasoning why — 
just a cheerful acceptance of facts — except 
French tobacco and illegible French news- 
papers. " The Kaiser 'e's getting a bit thick and 
It's time 'e was stopped." They let politics go 
at that and set themselves to study their allies 
and get their equipment under way. 

The bustle and picturesqueness of it all under 
the clear blue skies of a French August can be 
imagined; the landing of the field guns; the 
slinging out of the horses before gaping crowds 
of French fishermen and old women in their 
picturesque headgear held back by a thin line 
of French territorials in their blue and red; 
Tommy Atkins in his shirt sleeves hauling at the 
long ropes and dragging ammunition carts upon 
the flat railway cars; English seamen leaning 
over the bulwarks of the steamers and leisurely 
watching the whole business. 

And after all the work was over, what endless 
fraternization between the Allies. What a 
sizing up of fighting qualities and all the rest of 
it. " His opinion of his French comrade in arms 
is very favorable," said an English observer 
of Tommy Atkins, "but unacademic in ex- 
pression." "His trousers are baggy," said one 



soldier to me, "but 'e's a good 'un, although he 
only gets a halfpenny a day and that paid every 
five davs in a crossed cheque." A French com- 
ment I heard as Tommy marched along was 
equally brief and eloquent — ^the English- of it 
would be, "He sure is a big man." That must 
have been the common French view. In his 
tight-fitting kit the average Tommy towered a 
monument of muscle among the small and 
wiry "piou-pious" with their baggy trousers and 
flapping coats. Except that he often, like his 
officers, has a neat mustache, his replica can be 
found by the score in any American regiment. 

Everything was done to make him at home. 
Interpreters swarmed about like bees. The 
men were supplied with a half-sheet type- 
written French-English dictionary, providing 
for most requirements in the way of food, 
drink, and geographical direction. This was 
supplemented by the extreme eagerness of every 
French human being within reach to under- 
stand any single English word. Gestures were 
employed on both sides in filling in the gaps. 
Tommy might be seen trying to explain "sauce- 
pan" with his hands when he wants an egg 
plain boiled. At least so- it has been stated. 

But there was no tarrying at the ports of 
disembarkation. No sooner had the British 
units got ashore than the rush toward Belgium 
started. Especially for those who went on foot 
it was picturesque and lighthearted in the ex- 
treme. Flowers were showered upon the sol- 
diers; even the field guns were garlanded. It 
was carnival, not war. " Have you any English 
papers got?" cried the Tommies in their man- 
gled French when they halted in the wayside 
towns. Secrecy and newspapers don't tally, but 
they got a Gallic welcome instead. They were 
surrounded and kissed until their cheeks were 
sore. Tlieir buttons and badges were torn 
from them as souvenirs. 

Gradually the scene changed. As the Bel- 
gian frontier was approached and crossed an 
ominous note of preparation crept in. The 
rush of motors and lorries became less insistent 
as they trailed off to supply bases, hospital 
bases, etc. Apprehension sobered the enthu- 
siasm of the villagers. Bands of frightened 
refugees from beyond came into sight. The 
roads became more choked; the coming and 
going of staff officers grew until gradually it 
was only the troops, tanned now until the 
mustaches of some showed almost white against 
a brick-red skin, who, infantry, cavalr>[, and 
artillery alike, drew forward behind a line of 
the scouting aeroplanes. 

HIS COOLNESS IN DANGER 

The transition was sudden but to Tommy 
Atkins not disconcerting. After all, he was 
not on the Continent junketing but for a shy at 
the "sausages." It was probably around Mons 
that the British troops first came into contact 
with the enemy, A Belgian described them in 
the London Times: 

"What impressed me above all were the cool- 
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ness and dash of the British soldier. His utter 
indifference to danger, and his general air of 
'Don't care,* simply carried me away. At 
moments of critical danger 1 have seen him 
worrying as to when he was to get his cup of 
tea from his little traveling kitchen. 

"I shall never forget the admirable reply 
given by an English soldier, wounded in the 
hand, whom I found sitting by the roadside 
outside Mons wearing an air of consternation. 
1 began to talk to him and asked him if his 
wound was hurting him. 'It's not that,' he 
said, with a doleful shake of his head, 'but I'm 
blessed if I haven't been and lost my pipe in 
that last charge.' I gave him mine and he was 
instantly comforted. 

A HUMANE FIGHTER 

"There is another thing that struck me enor- 
mously, and that is the humanity of the British 
soldier when the fighting is done. In battle he 
is superb. He puts into the fight all his energy, 
all his indomitable pluck, and he deals terrible 
blows at the enemy. But when the battle is 
over, his first thought is of humanity. The 
British do not exult over the enemy's losses. 
They try to snatch from death as many of their 
enemies as possible. After the battle, the men 
with whom they have just crossed blades are 
no longer enemies. They are, in their eyes, 
just poor wounded fellows. This solicitude, 
great-hearted as it is, after hard fighting, will 
always redound to the honor of the British 
army." 

It was hard fighting both at Mons and all 
along the line of what is called the battle of 
Charleroi. It was indeed more than hard fight- 
ing. It was the beginning of a retreating fight 
against superior numbers. Writing after, a week 
of it, an English cavalry officer said: "We've 
had a hell of a time. All by ourselves — the 
English against a force of Germans five times as 
big. Our troops have been wonderful. Beat 
to the world, tired and hungry, they have 
fought grandly, but they are well worn now. 
The infantry were grand and the cavalry saved 
them again and again, covering their retreat 
in a magnificent manner. 1 am coming back 
all right, never fear. Have been in such tight 
corners, and under such fire, that if I was meant 
to go I should have gone by now I am sure. 

"1 have just found my kit. I haven't changed 
anything for a week or taken off my boots for 
five days. 1 look too filthy for words, and have 
been looking after my own horse, and have 
ridden one all the time, as 1 could not get the 
others." 

THE IMPERTURBABLE SCOTCH 

Tommy Atkins was equal to it. There was 
no growling except at having to fall back before 
an enemy over whom, as Lord Kitchener put it, 
he felt he had established his personal ascen- 
dancy. Take the following impressions of a 
Highlander: " We of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders took up a position facing a wood 



where the Germans were in strong force. As 
they emerged our boys met them with a raking 
rifle fire, which mowed them down. On they 
came again and again with the same devastating 
result. Their bullets came whistling around us, 
but we were indifferent, the marksmanship 
being very poor. The German infantry carry 
their rifles under their arms, the butts resting 
on their hips, and they fire as they march. As 
the enemy poured out en masse into the open it 
was like the exodus from the Celtic and Rangers 
Scottish Cup final! Man, if they were only 
three to one we could go through them easily, 
but when it comes to ten to one strategy as well 
as bravery has to be considered." 

Imperturbable resFK)nsibility carried them 
through. "The soldiers," said one of their 
number, "take everything quite coolly. You 
would have thought they were at a football 
cup-tie. They were lying in the trenches with 
German shells flying all around, and they would 
make bets as to how many Germans they would 
kill and had killed during the day. They were 
laughing and joking all the time. A party of 
the King's Own went into one battle shouting 
out, 'Early doors this way. Early doors, nine- 
pence!' There were chaps, too, coming in and 
having their wounds dressed and going off again 
to have another go at the Germans. Our men 
fought simply grand. At Landrecies, while our 
men were lying in the trenches there were a 
couple of fellows playing marbles with bullets 
from shrapnel shells which had burst around 
them. 

"The officers are grand. They do everything 
they can for our comfort. They are always 
looking after our chaps, and I cannot speak 
highly enough of them. The men, too, seem 
pleased to think that they are doing their duty 
to the officers." Not that it was only a case 
of dogged defence of guns served till the last 
man dropped; there were charges of all sorts, of 
infantry upon infantry, of cavalry upon infantry 
and cavalry and even upon artillery, notably 
that of the Ninth Lance near the Belgian border 
when at great loss a German battery was sabred 
into silence. Since the battle of the Marne 
there have been, of course, many more instances 
of such offensive gallantry. 

But it was in the early defensive retreat that 
Tommy Atkins's fundamental qualities had their 
best chance of appearing. He has added fresh 
scrolls of honor to countless regimental flags. 
He has sealed a fresh compact of mutual trust 
with his officers and commander-in-chief. To 
quote one of Tommy Atkins's letters home: 
"General French is very popular with his men. 
There's no side about him, and when he passes 
along he's just as ready to smile on the ordinary 
Tommy as on the highest officer. He takes a 
keen interest in our life in the trenches, and we all 
feel that he's just the man to turn to in trouble, 
and there's not one of us who wouldn't go 
through fire and Water for him. He never asks 
the impossible from us, but acts as though he 
could rely on us to get out of a tight corner." 
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THE GHOORKAS AND SIKHS— WHAT KIND OF SOLDIERS THEY ARE— THEIR HISTORY 

— ^THE STORY OF THE GUIDES 

BY 

ALFRED OLLIVANT 



IT IS an astounding spectacle. For the first 
time since the Spaniards hurled the Moors 
out of Europe — ^and that was long before 
Cdumbus sailed for America — brown men 
and white are at death-grapple on Euro- 
pean soil. Somewhere aligned between Berlin 
and Paris, sandwiched in between the soldiers 
of France and England, those brown men are 
to be found grinning behind British steel. They 
are not men of one race, one color, or one creed. 
They are drawn from a continent and not from 
a country; and that continent as various in its 
inhabitants as is Europe. Among them are 
Ghoorkas from Nepal — small men of the Mon- 
golian type, big-boned, bow-legged, bullet- 
headed; looking like bulldogs and not unlike 
them in tenacity and fighting power. There 
are the long> athletic Sikhs from the Land of the 
Five Rivers, who never shave or cut their hair, 
and who, under Ranjeet Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, carved for themselves an Empire that 
extended from the Sutlej to the Kabul River. 
There are proud Rajpoots from Central India, 
soldiers and gentlenien for a hundred genera- 
tions. There are keen-faced Pathans from 
across the Indus, with shaven skulls and Semitic 
faces. And there are the wild Afridis from 
over the Border, drawn from their mountain 
fastnesses to the service of the British Raj by 
their admiration for the white man who can 
beat them at their own games of sport and war. 

Most are Hindoos; many, Mohammedans; 
a sprinkling of Christians and Jews; while the 
Sikhs have a faith of their own. Hereditary 
enemies, they are bound by one indissoluble 
bond: they are sons of the same Empire, fight- 
ing under the same f1ag» recognizing the same 
Sirdar: he who two years ago reviewed their 
dusty battle-line on the plains of the Ganges 
beneath the walls of the Palace of Delhi — 
George, by the Grace of God, Emperor of India 
and the Dominions Overseas. 

Sikhs and Ghoorkas, Afridis and Pathans, 
Dogras and Punjabis, horse and foot, sappers 
and miners and pioneers, these are the men of 
the Indian Army scurrying across 3,000 miles 
of ocean at the call of the Empire whose glad 
servants they are. 

When that Empire was in trouble fifteen 
years ago those same soldiers, or their fathers, 
came to their officers in tears and begged to be 
allowed to fight her battles: Were they, too, 
not soldiers of the Queen.? Had they not died 



for her in their thousands in Afghanistan, in 
the Soudan, in Burmah, in China, on the fron- 
tiers of India? Might they not serve her now? 
Were they not worthy to fight in Africa beside 
their British comrades, alongside whom they 
had fought so often before? 

Their offer was rejected then. 1 know not 
why. It has not been rejected now. Perhaps 
because for the first time in her history the 
British Empire is to-day putting forth her whole 
strength, so slowly gathered, so mighty when 
amassed, to overcome a foeman worthy of her 
steel. And in the day of battle she has not for- 
gotten her brown soldiers, born to the lance 
and the sword. 

There are thousands of men from the moun- 
tains in the Indian Army to-day who own no 
allegiance to the Empire, but have been sucked 
into her service by desire to be led in war by the 
white officers who can beat them man to man 
with the rifle, lance, or sword. 

If the story of the English in India is the 
story of the Indian Army, it may almost be 
said that the story of the Indian Army is the 
story of the Guides. 

The Guides were in their beginnings a rough 
and ready police force, whose local knowledge 
made them invaluable in maintaining peace 
and punishing raids along the Border. Half 
of them were foot, half of them horse. Their 
headquarters was Hoti-Mardan, in the heart of 
the Peshawar Valley, a convenient spot from 
which to strike at the Malakand, the Khyber, 
the Kohat, or wherever trouble threatened. 
And Hodson, later of Hodson's Horse, was their 
first' adjutant. 

Hodson was perhaps the most brilliant soldier 
on the Border. His daring, his exploits, his 
excellence as horseman and swordsman, en- 
deared him to his wild moss-troopers. But like 
many a man of deeds, generous, reckless, gallant 
to a degree, he was careless with the pen. The 
regimental accounts were found to be wrong. 
Money was missing, and Hodson had enemies. 
A court of inquiry was held, and Hodson left 
the regiment he had made under a cloud. The 
career of the brilliant cavalry leader had ended, 
so it seemed. 

Just then, there came a sudden call from the 
South. The Empire was in danger. Men were 
wanted — ^men at all costs — ^white men and 
soldiers, and no questions asked. A native 
cavalry regiment at Meerut had mutinied and 
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massacred its white officers. Other regiments 
followed. The Bengal army was in revolt. 
Delhi, the ancient capital of India, was captured 
by the mutineers. India was well on the way 
to being lost. 

Hodson put himself and his sword at the 
service of his Government. Soon he found 
himself on the Rid^e before Delhi with that 
little handful of white troops who had to take 
the city, and take it at once, if India was to be 
saved. The position was desperate. But 
there was hope. If the Sepoys were in rebellion 
the gallant little Ghoorkas of Nepal were 
faithful; the Sikhs, conquered only yesterday, 
were true to their salt; the Pathans of the far 
Frontier Province never wavered; and the 
Guides were marching down to the help of the 
men upon the Ridge. 

It was 600 miles from Hoti-Mardan to Delhi, 
over great rivers, across plains sweltering in 
the summer heat, always subject to attack from 
the rebel Sowars and Sepoys. The lean hill-men 
pressed on day after day" to the succor of the 
Sahibs on the Ridge. Hodson Sahib was there. 
Hodson Sahib needed them — their Hodson 
Sahib. And they were coming. They covered 
the 600 miles in 25 days, fightmg actions on the 
way. As they marched on to the Ridge in the 
dawn Hodson himself stood on a moulnd at the 
roadside and watched the regiment he had 
made, and might not lead in the day of battle, 
march by. His troopers saw and recognized 
him. Breaking their ranks, they crowded 
around him, falling on the ground, and kissing 
his feet. On the morning of the day they 
marched on to the Ridge they went into action. 
All through those days of siege and assault 
Hodson watched the daring and the endurance 
of his old regiment — danngs and endurance 
he might not share with them. After the fall of 
Delhi he raised a force of Irregular Horse, called 
by his name, and himself was killed in the 
storming of Lucknow. 

All that could die of William Raikes Hodson 
slept forever outside the walls of the city that 
he had stormed; while the regiment he had 
made, Delhi taken and the Empire saved, 
marched back to their frontier-post, to be 
greeted on arrival with a Royal Salute — the 
only regiment in history, I believe, to which 
that honor has been accorded. 

And since then where have the Guides not 
fought? And when have they failed? When 
Cavagnari, the British envoy at Kabul, was 
murdered in 1878, his escort, composed of men 
of the Guides, died to a man around young 
Hamilton, their officer. During the Chitral War 
their retreat on the Panjkora River was the 
admiration of soldiers of every land. And in 
1897, when, on a sultry August night, as the 
officers sat at mess, a message came through 
from the fort on the top of the Malakand Pass 
to say that the tribesmen had risen, and the 
fort was hard pressed, their night march saved 
the situation. 

And if the story of the Guides is the story of 



the Indian army, so it may almost be said is 
their composition that of the army as a whole. 

For their infantry battalion is made up of 
two companies of Sikhs, one of Ghoorkas, one 
of Dogras, one of Pathans, one of Afridis, one 
of Punjabi Mohammedans; men of various 
races welded into one potent instrument by the 
magic of the White Man's arm. 

And it is that same instrument in large that 
is being used by the same arm in Europe to-day. 

The end of the Mutiny was the end of the 
rule of the East India Company in India and 
the end of the old Bengal army. Thereafter 
the Government of England assumed control 
and the officers and men of the army in 
India became the direct servants of the 
Queen. 

The Indian army as we know it to-day came 
into being. It is composed of horse and foot, 
but not artillery. Its strength, including re- 
serves, is about 200,000. In each regiment 
there are two classes of officers — British and 
native; and the line between them is severely 
kept. Each class has its own mess, and the 
British officers, however junior, are in control. 
The service is^ voluntary, and there is never a 
shortage of recruits: the bulk of them being 
sons of men who served the British Raj in their 
day. The men enlist for three years and can 
serve on for a pension, if they wish. About one 
third of the native army is composed of "class" 
regiments. These are regiments in which all 
the men are of one race and religion — as Sikhs, 
Ghoorkas, Rajpoots, Mahrattas. The best 
soldiers are supposed to be the Mahommedan; 
but it must not be forgotten that the soldiers 
of Bengal who won India for England were 
exclusively Hindoos. 

The Imperial Service troops are those main- 
tained by certain of the native states, officered 
by British, and composed in the main of cavalry. 

Of the native army, about 35 per cent, are 
Mohammedans, 63 per cent. Hindoos,2 per cent. 
Christians or Jews. Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos are rarely found in the same regiment^ 
never in the same company. 

In a cavalry regiment known to me there 
are 500 Mohammedan troopers, and one Hindoo ^ 
— the colonel's bearer. In that regiment the 
crack squadron, which it is the ambition of 
every subaltern one day to command, is the 
Afridi squadron. Not a man in that squadron 
is a subject of the British Empire. He is from 
the hills beyond our Border, where the blood- 
feud reigns supreme instead of the Pax Brit- 
annica. 

WARRIORS TRAINED IN BLOOD FEUDS 

Sometimes a trooper of that squadron comes 
to his officer and asks for leave. 
Why does he want leave? 
He has urgent private affairs at home to see to. 
Yes, he may have leave. 
May be take his rifle? 
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No; he may not take his rifle. Urjgent pri- 
vate affairs are best settled without rifles. 

"That is not our way, in our country, Huzzoor." 

'That is our way, Mizra Khan, and ours is the 
better wa>[. For if your private affairs are 
settled against you, you might not return — nor 
your rifle." 

"True, Huzzoor." 

He goes away and returns in time — or not. 
He has killed his man, or has been killed by him. 

And the faithfulness of these wild men of 
the Border is almost pathetically touching. 
At the beginning of the Tirah War in 1897, the 
present Commissioner of the Northwest Frontier 
Province was Commandant of the Khyber 
Rifles, a regiment recruited entirely from the 
hills through which the Khyber Pass runs and 
existing to hold that Pass. There were in the 
regiment several companies drawn from the 
tribes with which the regiment was about to 
fight. The Commandant assembled these com- 
panies and, addressing them, said: 

"My country is going to war with your coun- 
try. We are sportsmen. So are you. We do 
not expect you to fight against your own folk. 
Go home, if you wish to; flght against us, if 
you like. At the end of the war return to us, 
and we will take you back into our service." 



Not a man accepted the offer. Some went 
up to flght against their own folk. One native 
officer assisted in the blowing up of his own 
family tower. 

That was a story told me in the Khyber. I 
repeated it in the mess at Kohat, the head- 
quarters of the old Punjab Frontier Force. 

"I don't know if it's true," I said. 

" It's true right enough," said a sapper officer 
on my right. " I was there at the time." 

But the Indian Army is not composed entire- 
ly of Afridis. It draws, as has been said, from 
every race from the Khyber to Cape Comorin. 

And how these troops, tried so often against 
men of their own race, will bear themselves 
when facing the guns and bayonets of the best- 
trained soldiers our Western civilization can 
produce, only time can say. But we know that 
their officers and England trust them. And 
they know the world is watching them. 

And well it may. For is it not an amazing 
thought? — that at dawn and dusk each day, 
in a land that has never known the sound of the 
muezzin, thousands of Moslems, their fore- 
heads bowed in Western dust, are calling upon 
Allah to aid them in the war they are helping 
democracy to wage in the heart of Europe. 



WITH A PRUSSIAN DRAGOON 
REGIMENT 

AN INTIMATE PICTURE OF THE MILITARY MACHINE— A DAY WITH 
THE CROWN PRINCE 



1KN0W of no better way to give an accurate 
idea of the German army in the field than 
to describe briefly as they occur to me some 
first-hand impressions of a foreign observer 
with a German cavalry regiment. These 
impressions, covering a period of about two 
years, culminated in a series of exercises and 
manoeuvres held during the early autumn of 
. 1913 in northeast Prussia. 

Our horses were waiting outside our door and, 
once mounted, the brisk September air blew all 
the sleep out of us. As we rode down the nar- 
row village street the gable ends of houses at the 
end were quaintly picked out in sharp sil- 
houette agamst a broad chrome-white streak of 
day in the east. Before we reached the fields 
we were riding in a big company of silent cav- 
alrymen, dragoons and Uhlans combined. 
They came out of lanes and cross streets and 
courtyards as noiselessly as shod horses can 
move on macadam. Here and there a sabre 
rattling against a boot, curb chains clinking, a 
low monotone of hoof-beats; no calling out, 
no bugles. The silence was very impressive. 
^ Staff orders came to each regiment the night 



before the manoeuvre, usually before nine 
o'clock, and then each squadron leader in the 
regiment got his own order accordingly. Thus 
every man knew the night before precisely what 
he would be expected to do the following morn- 
ing. Every single detail was carried out pre- 
cisely as it would be in war time. 

Up in the blue sk^ a couple of aeroplanes 
were sailing around like noisy buzzards. Ahead 
of me in their gray uniforms cavalry scouts 
stood out fairly clearly against a prevailing 
straw color of stubble fields, for the only green 
on the ground at that time of year was the fields 
of potatoes and beets checkerboarded with the 
brown of fresh-plowed land. In Picardy 
and Normandy now the harvest will be gathered 
in or standing crops trampled into the same 
buff color as stubble. And so against this 
background the much-described German fog 
gray, which merges wonderfully into spring 
or summer landscape and is as vague as any- 
thing else on $now, will stand out more dis- 
tinctly than British khaki. 

Somewhere through this tranquil, sun-lit 
agriculture the Red infantry was already mov- 
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ing toward us, taking cover on the reverse 
slopes of hills and in ravines as their cavalry 
patrols, followed by horse artillery, felt for our 
advanced positions. With my glass 1 could 
soon make out groups of the "enemy's" screen- 
ing cavalry, and -a big column of dust filtering 
straight up in the air over toward Alt Warshow 
indicated the presence of a large body of troops 
advancing along the road or across plowed 
fields. Our own dispositions behind me were 
easy to observe from this vantage point. Regi- 
ments of infantry were moving out by roads 
and across fields to take positions in advance 
on the line or in reserve. Their solid gray 
masses seemed to ripple with the motion of 
their marching. Most of the Cavalry Division, 
dragoons. Uhlans, cuirassiers, and hussars, 
had been concentrated in advance on this flank. 
In the next brigade beyond our position were 
the famous Todienkopf (Death's Head) Hussars 
from Danzig, the Crown Prince's regiment, 
recognizable then as now only by their gray 
horses. While I sat watching them the Red 
and Blue outposts came into touch far out in 
front in a crackling of carbine fire with intervals 
like the first pattering drops of a shower. The 
battle was on. 

THE MEANING OF " UHLANS " 

The matter of distinguishing the various 
bodies of German cavalry is not generally 
understood outside of Germany. Foreign news- 
papers have been calling then all "Uhlans," 
probably finding that an odd and mouth-filling 
word apparently synonymous with cavalry. 
In reality there is little or no distinction between 
dragoons, hussars, cuirassiers, and Uhlans. 
All of them are armed precisely alike, with 
lance, carbine, and sabre, and all perform alike 
the mounted and dismounted functions of the 
cavalry arm. During peace times they are 
distinguished by their garrison uniform. But 
in France and Belgium now, as in these field 
manoeuvres last autumn, every cavalry regi- 
ment wears the same war gray. The cuiras- 
siers have discarded the conspicuous shining 
breastplate which gives them their name; the 
hussars have scrapped their handsome but 
useless cloaks and facings. The various 
branches of the service are now distinguished 
only by the trimmings of their uniforms — 
shoulder straps, buttons, etc. — undiscernible at 
fifty yards — and by their headgear. Uhlans wear 
a sort of flat mortarboard top to their helmets, 
dragoons and cuirassiers have a spike on theirs, 
but in the latter regiments the steel comes down 
low on the backs of their necks, as is the case also 
with French cuirassiers. Hussars, lightest 
of all in men and mounts, wear a straight up 
and down beaver cap with a pompon in it. All 
the helmets are now covered with gray cloth, 
so that the steel protects but does not glitter 
in the sun. Uhlans and cuirassiers are the 
heaviest German cavalry. 

On the day of the manoeuvres here briefly 
described our brigade was deployed or in action 



much of the time with the Crown Prince's 
brigade, thus bringing dragoons. Uhlans, and 
hussars all together in several evolutions, yet 
it was almost impossible in the rush and smoke 
and dust to tell them apart. Whenever cav- 
alry or artillery moves in large bodies it is al- 
ways either muddy or dusty. This day it was 
exceedingly dusty. On one occasion the whole 
Uhlan regiment made a charge down a hillside, 
across a road, and into a plowed field against 
supposedly broken hostile cavalry on the far 
side. They came thundering down in double 
rank across the stubble, hit the road with a 
prodigious clatter, broke into the plowed field, 
and disappeared utterly from sight in a pan- 
oply of dust that surged up over them twenty 
feet high. We heard them yelling afterward 
but never saw them again lyitil the end of that 
movement. 

This charge of the Uhlans was preliminary 
to another by our regiment, which had been 
held back in reserve. We turned off the road 
to the left, minding the Colonel's upheld sword 
arm, each squadron leader handing on the order, 
and then, wheeling into double rank as the 
Uhlans had done, galloped down a ravine, jumped 
a couple of ditches, which left several riderless 
horses careering over the field, then up the 
other side, taking machine gun fire all the way, 
and delivered a charge on the right of the Red 
cavalry's line slam into the m^lle theoretically 
created by the arrival of the Uhlans that were 
ahead of us. 

The whole movement would have failed, 
however — since the ravine took most of the 
shock out of our impact and we found ourselves 
outnumbered — but for the very opportune ar- 
rival of the Fifth Brigade, which made a magni- 
ficent onslaught, brigade front, outflanking 
and crumpling up an attempted counter- 
charge by the enemy's reserve regiments. The 
umpire rode in between us and held a brief 
critique, giving a needed rest to the horses, 
which were well blown on both sides. 

DISCIPLINE BETTER THAN HORSEMANSHIP 

In such manoeuvre charges each line pulls up 
or ceases firing when within fifty yards of the 
other and it is an indication of the rare dis- 
cipline and training in the German cavalry 
that every trooper and horse, no matter how 
excited, always obeys the signal. You rarely 
or never see an unmanageable horse or an over- 
heated rider driving on into the ranks of the 
enemy. Their discipline is, however, better 
than their natural horsemanship. A German 
is not a natural horseman, although he can 
attain a high degree of mounted efficiency. The 
many riderless horses that I saw during these 
manoeuvres were accounted for partly by the 
prevalence of small drainage ditches, horses in 
the rear rank not marking them in time to 
jump or stride clear so that horse and rider 
came down together. Only against cavalry, 
it must be explained, are charges made in two 
ranks and boot to boot; mounted attack against 
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machine guns, bicycle companies, artillery, 
or infantry is always in single rank and wide 
open. A German cavalryman's seat is formal 
and inelastic, his hands heavy. He rides in a 
saddle something like the United States Army 
McClelian, with longer bars and without the 
cut-out slit in the centre of the tree and with 
open stirrup. He is taught to ride with a firm 
grip of the lower leg and makes very little 
effective use of balance. In all the German 
cavalry regiments I never saw any one ride with 
a loose seat except the Crown Prince, who sat 
his horse very carelessly, with his legs and feet 
sticking out in front. 

The Crown Prince himself was in the field 
a puzzling element in the general scheme of 
military efficiency. His regiment took part 
in the brilliant charge of the Fifth Brigade of 
which 1 have just spoken, and he has many times 
prov^ himself a cavalry leader of great spirit 
and ability. During the critique, while we were 
dismounted, he came up and shook hands with 
me very unaffectedly and cordially, supposing 
no doubt that 1 was a lonely foreign officer who 
might be made thus to feel more comfortable. 
Even for thirt>[-two, he seemed then and after- 
ward very boyish, constantly smiling and talk- 
ing to those near him, smoking a ci^arett^ 
when not in action. In the top of his s^ 
black leather boot stuck an English brier pipe. 

THE CROWN PRINCE AS A COMMANDER 

Later in the day, as senior regimental officer, 
he commanded the same brigade on account 
of an injury to the commander, but fared less 
well than in the morning. The hostile cavalry 
had made good its escape after the morning's 
repulse and was reported to be advancing 
again, heavily reinforced and covered by artillery 
and machine guns. Our division commander 
with two brigades blocked one line of approach 
and sent the Fifth Brigade with our regiment 
to dispute the other line, intending not to be 
drawn into a serious engagement, but to develop 
the enemy and, after delaying him, make his 
determined opposition at a point to the rear 
where he could get prearranged artillery and 
infantry support. 

The Crown Prince messed up this plan com- 
pletely. As we were approaching Wusterwitz 
we were fired on by machine guns, and, de- 
ploying both sides of the road, the whole brigade 
charg^. in the outskirts of the town we ran 
into superior cavalry and were promptly ruled 
overthrown. Falling back in good order we 
were enabled to reform under cover of two 
bicycle companies, which most opportunely 
bowled up the road, threw their wheels into 
the ditch, and went into action with great 
spirit. The enemy, however, continuing to 
appear in increasing numbers toward both 
flanks, the division commander was forced to 
come to our assistance with his two brigades, 
but he had no more than arrived when we were 
attacked brilliantly by the Red cavalry and 
rather badly used up again. Our brigade was 



just mounting, having been holding the enemy 
off with dismounted fire, so that the Red 
arrival threw us into confusion and prevented 
our meeting the attack with any headway. 

In the lon^ critique which dosed the day's 
work, the division commander was severely 
criticised for not making his orders so "sharf " 
(insistent) that it would have been impossible 
to draw any part of his command into a fight 
where he had not planned to engage. This 
was, of course, a sharp indirect criticism of the 
Crown Prince, who took his medicine like a 
soldier, admitting frankly when questioned 
that the fault had been his. 

A CLASS IN TACTICS ON THE FIELD 

The corps commander who held this critique. 
General von H , was famous for his long- 
winded lectures which were, nevertheless, ap- 
preciated for their sagacity and practical use- 
fulness. On this occasion he talked for nearly 
an hour and a half, this critique, as generally, 
being held on the top of a hill to give a view of 
the terrain fought over. The General, a short 
man, sat on his horse so as to be in a command- 
ing position in the centre of the brigade and 
division commanders grouped around him on 
foot. 1 was amused at the Crown Prince 
taking pictures of the manoeuvre director dur- 
ing the lecture. He grew very bored toward 
the end, shifting from one foot to the other. He 
had a miniature camera with which he snapped 
the General two or three times, holding it be- 
hind his back until the opportunity presented 
itself, when he would quickly take the snapshot 
and then hand the camera to an officer who 
stood directly behind him. This officer would 
turn on a new film and return the camera to the 
Prince unobserved. 

NO UNNECESSARY NOISES 

To me the most extraordinary thing about 
the movements of a German regiment in action, 
and this is true of infantry as well as of cavalry, 
is the entire absence of unnecessary noise. 
During this whole day of sham fighting, for 
example, the only bugle note heard was the 
recall, sounded late in the afternoon to signify 
that the manoeuvre was over. Commands are 
rarely shouted; there is none of the continuous 
yelling generally associated with the control 
of large bodies of men. The German system 
presumes an absolute attention, so that orders 
may be given by mute signal. A regimental 
commander, in sight of his troops, will give the 
order to mount or dismount, to change pace or 
direction, by simply waving his arm. When a 
leader is out of sight or at a great distance his 
commands are carried by orderly officers, 
attached to the General Staff or regimental 
and brigade commanders, who ride back and 
forth transmitting orders by signal to squadrons 
and companies. In the course of a hard day's 
work each one of these orderly officers will use 
up three or four good mounts. 

There is, however, one occasion when Ger- 
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man drill regulations call for all the noise possi- 
ble, namely, when a cavalry charge is pressed 
home. A charge is rarely, if ever, launched 
over a longer distance than half a mile. In the 
last hundred yards of this distance or at a 
signal as horses are spurred to top speed, every 
man breaks out into a wild, inarticulate yell. 
When a brigade or division comes on all to- 
gether with this united outcry the effect upon 
a broken enemy is, as it is intended to be, 
appalling. 

YELLING UNDER ORDERS 

Herein lies another curious instance of the 
German way of doing things. The German 
military system does not take into account the 
natural impulse of a charging, excited trooper 
to yell anyway under such vociferous condi- 
tions. He is commanded to yell as part of the 
shock action to which each man must contribute 
to make overpowering. During the winter 
schooling he actually is drilled in individual 
charging to yell at a certain point in the charge 
and IS severely criticised if he does not make 
noise enough. It is the same way with singing. 
The Germans are naturally a musical people 
and sing spontaneously, but with regiments in 
the field songs are started and stopped by com- 
mand. 

Just as quietly and unaccountably as they 
emerge at dawn German soldiers fade away 
into their villages at evening. There is as 
much discipline in this as in their conduct in 
the field. 

A people' proud of militarism 

Another thing must be borne in mind in all 
this automatic adjustment: The people them- 
selves are keyed and used to military associa- 
tions. Nearly every householder — minister, 
banker, shopkeeper, peasant — is either himself 
a reservist or has immediate army affiliations. 
If you go into a peasant's cottage you find 
the principal ornament in the best room is a 
photograph of the owner in the uniform of his 
regiment. If you visit a country estate you 
find the family portraits are all in uniform, and 
in the den or study of your host you find his 
helmet and sabre forming the centre of a group 
of regimental scenes and trophies of the hunt. 
On the walls of the dining room in taverns 
hang pictures of several generations of Kings 
and Kaisers and historical scenes taken from 
the life of the local regiment in peace and 
war. 

As to the burden of military service, it has 
rather an opposite effect in Prussia from that 
imagined in unmilitary nations. Herr von 
Alten, when we were quartered in his house, 
spent most of the evening and part of the fol- 
lowing morning explaining to me why he had 
not served with the colors. In some districts 
of Germany non-service is a kind of shadow al- 
ways to be felt, a burden of recurrent proof, 
"The girls won't dance with the no-service 
men," the Golonel told me as a matter of fact. 



Deep-chested, clean-shaven boys between 
eighteen and twenty-six make up the. first-line 
cavalry. 1 have spoken of their discipline. 
It is a native discipline carried over from civil 
life. During my two years with a German regi- 
ment I never saw a man drunk, although every 
squadron has its canteens. Outside of regula- 
tions there was almost a complete absence of 
disciplinary measures for the rank and file. 
In the "Kasino" (officer's club) you never saw 
any one except at meal time; there was never 
any treating, and except on regimental nights 
once a week, or some special occasion like the 
Kaiser's birthday in January, when all married 
officers join the others at dinner, there was never 
any sitting about after dinner. You never 
heard any officers in the field kicking against 
an umpire's decisions. 

So much for discipline. There are two other 
ingredients in the German military spirit. On 
the last day of the manoeuvres occurred one of 
the most stirring evolutions I ever saw, of no 
value as a military operation but tremendous as 
a spectacle and probably put on purposely for 
its effect on participants and spectators alike, 
for there were thousands of the latter present 
gathered from all over the district. With the 
infantry and artillery already engaged in front 
the entire cavalry division was brought from 
the rear and charged in a body. Coming up 
first en echelon by regiments they worked thus 
into brigade front at the gallop; then the three 
brigades swung into line and the whole Hying 
mass of forty-five hundred men abreast, yelling 
like buccaneers, cut loose at a dead run over 
clear ground. They bore down like a long 
wave, the strung-out infantry in their path 
throwing themselves together at signal in prone 
clumps of ten or twelve men each, through 
which the charge streamed unchecked, straight 
on through the guns which continued to fire up 
to the last second and on into a line of flags 
beyond that indicated the enemy. 

Our manoeuvres in Prussia wound up with a 
huge review of the whole army corps in the 
fields near Schlawe. There were bands of 
music then, flags flying, and the lance pennants 
of cavalry squadrons were unfurled and snap- 
ping in the breeze Infantry regiments came by 
thumping the ground with the goose-step which 
does not seem ridiculous in a German parade. 
Even the bicycle companies kept uniform time 
with their pedalling as they wheeled over the 
grass. The thing that impressed you most was 
the enormous pride that every man seemed 
to take in what he was doing: he was alive 
with military ardor, informed by it. possessed 
by it. 

Serious pride, capability of daring abandon, 
and innate discipline: there you have the mil- 
itary spirit of the Prussian cavalry regiments. 
And when you are with them it is difficult to 
conceive how German militarism oppresses the 
people, for the people and the dixmy seem one 
and the same. The German army is the Ger- 
man nation. 
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I HAVE seen the French regular on active 
duty along the Moroccan and Tripolitan 
frontiers, m barracks throughout France, 
followed him in the Tunisian Sahara, and 
seen him in "heavy marching order" in 
Algeria, and am convinced that of the many hard 
colonial training grounds in which France 
schools her troops. North Africa has contri- 
buted most to give the French regular "edge." 
In hard, uphill fighting in Morocco alone, 
France has probably made more than 100,000 
veterans since 1902, so the French regular 
comes into this War of Expansion with an in- 
finitely larger nucleus of veteran troops than 
Germany. 

There have been any number of statistics 
printed of the men and armaments of the war- 
ring Powers. These have been based almost 
without exception on the comparative number of 
human automatons per nation available for 
slaughter. The primary military consideration 
has been — and rightly so — methods of train- 
ing, maintenance, mobility, arms and equip- 
ment, efficiency of officers, perfection of every 
unit and department toward a common end, 
that the different branches and departments 
of the huge army mosaic, scattered over the 
territory, at a given order, like the turn of a 
kaleidoscope, may find each particle absolutely 
adjusted to balance the completed design. 

These materialistic phases necessary to the 
perfecting of a great modern war machine were 
achieved to a remarkable extent by France and 
perfected, so far as human ingenuity could do 
so, by Germany. Yet we may well ask what 
quality in French arms has — at least for a time 
— enabled her to hurl back the mighty Teutonic 
Ju^ernaut. It is an element, I believe, to 
which too scant importance has been attached — 
the human element. 

Yet that abstract, elusive, psychological 
will-o'-the-wisp which hovers over man in- 
dividually and collectively and produces what 
we call "state of mind" is a determinant. 
Other things being equal-^r unequal — the 
human element will go far in making for the 
success or defeat of French arms. To appreci- 
ate this, one must understand something of the 
characteristics of the French man behind the 
gun, not onl^ as a fighting force, but as an 
mdividual with inhented tendencies, affected 
by environment and modified by foreign in- 
fluences. One must inspect more than the 



polish of his belt clasp and buttons, cleanliness 
of his rifie barrel, and his "position of the 
soldier." One should find out whether his 
qualities will enable him to endure in good 
spirit under stress; to what extent he is able 
to coordinate thought with act on the firing 
line and his control m rout, or that which some- 
times is greater still — control in victory. 

Watch the French regular, agile as a chamois, 
climb in and about the narrow defiles of the 
Vosges, study him about his bivouac or in the 
long lines of trenches at Verdun. It is difficult 
to pick a type; for one sees the tall, large-boned 
Norman, sometimes florid and fair-haired, be- 
side the lithe, small-boned Provencal, swarthy 
and undersized. One breathes of the Baltic, 
the other of the Mediterranean and its southern 
European medley, with a touch of the Greek 
and a dash of the Arab. There are Picard 
and Basque, descendants of the Cadurci of the 
central southern highlands and West Brittany 
Amoricans, whose Keltic origin sticks out like 
the knubs on an Irish shillalah. Besides these, 
there are Gascons and Bergundians and hy- 
brids from anywhere, yet Frenchmen all. 

Yet, despite this physical heterogeny, there 
is an indefinable, psychological something run- 
ning through the French army which gives 
their peculiar tone and temper and makes 
you think of them as "the French;" and the com- 
radeship bespeaks an army intensely solid and 
organic. A Parisian sergeant may tell you that 
this spirit which leavens the nation is fashioned 
on the banks of the Seine, and perhaps it is. 
It has been well said that the social instinct is 
the keynote to French character. The French 
soldier requires the sense of gregariousness and 
of a certain personal touch; he is an analyst 
and, perhaps more closely than the regular of 
any other army, understands the character 
of his officers; likewise the officers understand 
more intimately their men. This has been 
criticized as detrimental to army discipline 
and efficiency, but if there is one-thing a French- 
man thrives on it is companionship, whether 
between "three musketeers" or more. Their 
social instinct is the mother of that which 
they have above all else — distinctive national 
character. 

Their social instinct is productive of a rela- 
tion between officer and men which could not 
be conceived of in the German army. Mon- 
sieur is not infrequently used by non- 
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commissioned officers to a private, while num 
Colonel not infrequently addresses him as mon 
enfant. That old veteran of African campaigns. 
General Richard Bugeaud, had a most familiar 
way of speaking and joking with his soldiers, 
which won for him the name Pere Bugeaud, 
Yet they bore him the highest respect and, 
when his courage and decision were evidenced 
in times of danger, occasionally one could hear 
one soldier remark seriously to another, " Rich- 
ard is himself again." To-day a frequent scene 
about camp in off hours is to find men gathered 
around their commanding officer, who, often 
from horseback, chats to them most informally, 
urging them to deeds of valor and self-sacrifice 
and to bear themselves always as Frenchmen. 

This war finds the composition, nature, 
and principles of the French army greatly 
changed since 1870. To-day the officers have 
had the superb education and training of the 
French West Point, and the experience of 
forty-four years of consistent defensive prepa- 
ration. So the French soldier goes toward Metz 
with that great asset — confidence in his offi- 
cers — and, I believe, confidence in himself. 

How strong a part dash and the spectacular 
play in their grand manoeuvres is shown by a 
correspondent who vividly *'recollects*a charge 
of five regiments of French cavalry across nearly 
800 yards of absolutely open country against a 
battery, a battalion of infantry, and a regiment 
of dismounted dragoons in September last, 
and the unconcealed disgust of one old soldier 
who had fought in the battles around Metz in 
1870 at what he characterizes as 'crass idiocy."' 



But who shall say that on the field this very 
dash of the French, appealing so to French sen- 
timent, has not much to do with the success 
of their remarkable mobility and rapidity of 
attack for which they are famous. How quick 
the sentiment regarding Alsace and Lorraine 
affected the actual movements of French troops 
is evidenced by the lightning-like rapidity m 
occupying the Vosges and entering Mulhausen. 
Perhaps by reason of these salient character- 
istics, coupled with the rather prevalent er- 
roneous idea that the physique of the Parisian 
French is typical of the French regular, there 
were grave doubts as to the French army's 
ability to cope with the present crisis, but in- 
tellect is France's chief power, and one of her 
salient national traits is good sense. The French 
trooper is industrious, on the whole temperate 
and, like Frenchmen generally, even calculates 
his pleasures. So in overcoming obstacles,the 
Frenchman, in war as in peace, is likely to 
conquer through his many-sidedness, by in- 
telligent quickness, rather than by a preponder- 
ance of brute force or quantity. 

No criticism can be made of the French- 
man's courage, though it is less tenacious than 
that of the colder-blooded Anglo-Saxon. He 
makes, perhaps, a relatively better fighter in a 
winning battle, yet many an Alamo in her colon- 
ial wars has redounded to the credit of the French 
fighting man. The French regular is particu- 
larly adapted to rapid offensive work and, in 
all branches of his army, mobility, quickness, 
and cleverness in fighting are his strongest 
assets. 
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SPAHI?" "Out monsieur/' and a 
swarthy man of the desert dis- 
mounted lithely before me. A 
red fez edged beneath the folds of 
a turban bound with brown cords 
of camel's hair, less brown than the bronzed, 
clean-cut face it surmounted, while his jacket 
flared red through an opening of the flowing 
burnoose. The blue of his waistcoat harmon- 
ized with the darker blue of the full trousers 
gathered into his cavalry boots, half submerged 
in the hot, glaring desert sand. Thus we met 
under the scorch of a Tunisian sun, at a Saharan 
oasis edge, south of Gabes near the Tripolitan 
frontier. 

"My squadron has camped near the Bedouin 
village a little south. We have been after a 



murdering band of Hoggar Touaregs — ^took 
two months, but we got them . . . adieu 
monsieur," Then this courier rode on, to de- 
liver his report. He was a corporal of Spahis, 
but his mien was that of a Tunisian bey. 

Such was my first intimate contact with the 
French native trooper, found in almost as many 
climes and lands as France has colonies — from 
Ton king to Madagascar, from the Congo to 
Algiers. Consequently he is of as many breeds. 

Now that the press is telling of onslaughts 
against the German front and left wing in the 
Vosges by certain black and bronzed regiments 
from French Africa, who "fight like devils," we 
may well ask what manner of men they are. 

For nearly a century France has been organ- 
izing native troops in Africa, composed of 
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picked men from the Kabyles, Arabs, and 
Blacks, adapted to protecting this territory, 
because acchjmated to the rugged, heated, 
mountain regions of the coast and to the fierce, 
sun-scorched plains of the south. During the 
Franco-Prussian War, not only Spahis, but the 
Sahariens (Algerians riding camels) lurched 
through the southern vine provinces of France 
to the fighting line and proved their worth. 

France since then, constantly standing in the 
shadow thrown across her border by Germany, 
could little afford, with her comparative short- 
age of soldiery, to garrison any great number of 
regulars in her colonies. As she extended her 
great African Empire to its present dimensions 
of more than a third of Africa, it became neces- 
sary to support her power there by native 
soldiery, with Frenchmen scattered through 
their ranks and a nucleus of French regiments, 
to give morale. So since 1871 France has been 
developing a military machine in her North 
African colonies, undoubtedly in part as an 
auxiliary force in anticipation of the* present 
crisis. In fact, Germany's opposition to the 
French acquisition of Moroccan territory was, 
perhaps, on account of the latter acquiring 
fighting men from the eight millions of warlike 
Moroccans of the Atlas and Riff country, and 
from the Atlas to the Vosges is scarcely farther 
than from New York to Chicago. 

A few years ago, according to the French 
Army annual, it comprised sixty thousand men, 
under a commander-m-chief, with headquarters 
at Algiers, with three divisions commanded by 
generals of division at Algiers, Gran, and Con- 
stantine. The three divisions are divided into 
three sub-divisions under generals of brigade; 
besides these are the general commandants of 
cavalry and artillery, commandant superieur 
of engineers, director generals of health, com- 
missary, veterinary, and minor services. 

The history and legends of any one of the 
branches of the 19th Corps d'Armde is romantic- 
ally fascinating, but we have to do now pri- 
marily with the native and foreign soldiers as 
found in the Zouaves, Tirailleurs, Spahis, and 
Legions Etrangires. 

ZOUAVES 

The most historical and fabled of the native 
troops are the Zouaves, partly formed of French 
volontatres Paristens and Baiaillons de la 
Cbarie (prisoner battalions). These regiments, 
renowned as much for their extraordinary be- 
havior and rascality as for their extravagant 
daring, were organized about 1830, soon after 
the Algerian conquest, and first contained only 
Kabyles and other natives. They are fire- 
eaters all, a rather short-statured, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, bull-necked, picked 
lot. There is hardly a hill of the Algerian 
Atlas that has not borne witness to their 
agility, endurance, and wonderful fighting 
ability; few valleys in which they have not 
bivouacked; and scarcely a wood copse of 
corkwood or Algerian oasis through which, in 



their picturesque green turbans, blue jackets, 
and red oriental trousers, bound at the waist 
with broad cummerbund, at the lower end in 
leathern buskins, they have not flitted as skir- 
mishers like evasive will-o-t he-wisps in streaks 
of golden sunshine and violet shadow. 

SPAHIS AND CHASSEURS 

The union of two elements is necessary in the 
African cavalry to insure success — French and 
Arab — the Chasseur and Spahi, for, despite 
his valor, the tall soldier in blue needs Arab 
to hunt Arab; just as our own colonists needed 
the Indian to ferret out the redman from the 
forests, and as to-day our regulars need the 
Moros under the gallant officers of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary to run down the ladrones in 
the mountains and jungles of Mindanao. 

Long experience has proved that the chief 
of each corps and the captain of every squadron 
should be a Frenchman, and only in ex- 
ceptional cases a native. The expedient maxi- 
mum of French privates seems to be one 
fourth, in this corps often called with a smile 
"the refuge of sinners," for many free and easy 
characters chafing at the restraint of regular 
French discipline are in its ranks. The Spahi 
officers must serve a minimum of two years; 
for the private a knowledge of French and 
Arabic is an asset in promotion. Contingents 
of Arab allies are sometimes temporarily in- 
corporated in the corps. 

The Spahi and the horse he rides are abstem- 
ious in their habits. A little barley bread for 
the man, chopped straw, a bit of green fodder, 
and a few wild leaves of artichoke for the steed, 
and they will, with light equipment and sabre, 
pistol, and carbine, like the Chasseur, brave 
the heated desert wind without water, and go 
45 to 60 miles without resting or unsaddling. 
This, it must be remembered, is on the well- 
bred native horse, who, like his master, is 
adapted to the climate and fatigue. 

The Spahis and Chasseurs d'Afrique have 
always been the couriers, the spies, the van- 
guard of the military moves, the vedettes of 
warlike Algeria posted at the extremity of the 
lines. These marvelous horsemen have wielded 
a sabre and carbine control over a vast territory 
of mountains and of sand and silence — supple, 
high-strung, indefatigable rough-riders of the 
desert, they have made it possible for France to 
push her conquests even south of Timbuctoo, 
west to the Atlantic, and east to Wadai and 
Darfur. 

The Chasseurs are good marksmen, and 
whether in close order or as skirmishers are 
wonderful fighters and equally wonderful 
plunderers. A little corn for the Chasseur's 
horse, a little rice for his master, and no ob- 
stacle stops them. They neglect no skilful 
precaution, which has gone far to inhibit them 
with the habit of conquest. They are the elite 
of the French cavalry in Algeria. Bravery in 
action and generosity after victory have won 
for them from the Arabs the title, "lions of the 
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desert," and from the French Government at 
Constantine and Oran exemption from certain 
routine parades and the enjoyment of certain 
salutary irregularities. 

Both branches of this light cavalry are such 
in the real meaning of the term and in the high- 
est acceptation it admits. "Ghasseurs and 
Spahis! Their numbers are written in all 
epochs and in the most glorious pages of this 
modern Iliad." 

TIRAILLEURS INDIGENES 

Besides the Zouaves, there are the famed 
Tirailleurs^ the lightest and most mobile troops 
of all, comprised of sharpshooters and used 
primarily as infantry skirmishers, for scouting 
and advance guard work. France has organ- 
ized Tirailleur Indigenes or Native Sharp- 
shooters in a number of her colonies, and per- 
haps those best known outside of Africa are the 
Tirailleurs Tonkinois, dubbed by the Foreign 
Legion "Young Ladies," because of their ad- 
herence to their peculiar head dress and because 
they consider it beneath their dignity to carry 
anything but arms and ammunitions, the rest 
of their kit being carried by the natives, who 
follow like a lot of pack peddlars. The Tirail- 
leurs Tankipais, like the Goorkhas, take their 
wives on the march, who carry the family 
cooking pots from shoulder poles. 

In the old days the French African light in- 
fantry of the line were called "Zephyrs"; 
some hold that it is now applied to all French 
infantry in Africa, but it is applied more often 
to the penal battalions sent far south into the 
reeking heat of the fever-laden Sahara — the 
worse the crime, the farther south. 

"legion etrangere," or foreign legion 

Perhaps of all France's alien troops, perhaps 
of all troops in the world, over the Foreign 
Legion hovers the greatest halo of glamor and 
romance. There have been Foreign Legions in 
most of the world's great wars, and, in modern 
times, have been known as such. The French 
Foreign Legion is said to have originated in 
the Scottish Archers of Gharles the Seventh 
of France, and from all the other nationalities 
employ^ by his successors. After the Napo- 
leonic wars the foreign regiments were dis- 
banded, except the Royal Foreign Legion cre- 
ated in their place by Louis XVI 11, gradually 
becoming merged into the 86th Regiment of the 
Line. The year after the Revolution (1831) 
the present Foreign Legion was formed, the 
French Ghambers decreeing that it was not to 
be employed on the soil of France. We find 
regiments of the Foreign Legion ordered wher- 
ever French colonies need their presence, yet 
the world identifies it most closely with its two 
North African regiments. 

So we find, clothed in the loose red trousers, 

blue blouse, double-breasted black tunic, with 

red facings and wearing red fringed green epau- 

. lettes, and the blue woolen cummerbund around 

the waist, and a red kepi on which flares the 



seven-flamed grenade, the badge of the Legion, 
approximately eight thousand legionnaires liv- 
ing on seventeen centimes (three and a half 
cents) a day. 

In many ways they represent the same types 
of men as our Federal Volunteers, and, like the 
volunteers of any country, include many ad- 
venturous spirit^, deserters from armies, men 
who have slipped a cog in life, men whose his-, 
tories read like veritable legends. In the For- 
eign Legion, marching "side by each," are 
French, Poles, Italians, Belgians, Eurasians, 
Levantines, Austrians, Russians, Greeks, Swiss, 
and a very few British. It has included as 
many as twenty-eight Americans at one timei 
but, strange to say, more than half the legion- 
naires are "made in Germany," if we include 
those from Alsace and Lorraine. Men are 
promoted to commission^ from the ranks and 
some of the most noted of their officers have 
borne German names, and one company was 
led to the attack of Gasablanca, Morocco, in 
1907, by a Japanese captain. 

Those who join from love of adventure are 
not likely to be disappointed: the story of the 
majority is framed about a woman and those 
who join, as many do, for a panacea of crossed 
love, are disappointed, for the legionnaire is 
more likely to lie down in the vermin-filled 
bunk or blanket than in a bed of roses. Then 
there are the "broken men" who have joined 
"to save" their "injured feelings," "for it was 
time and time to go," or to expiate their sins, 
or down-in-the-gutter men who hope the rigid 
regime will force them to buck up and start 
anew — these, too, if they survive the rigorous 
campaigns, are not disappointed. 

The average French legionnaire is of the 
working class, likely enough a deserter from the 
French Army, who has enlisted as a Swiss or a 
Belgian. Beside these, as one strolls through 
their barracks at Sidi-bel-Abbes, a bit in the 
hinterland of Oran, or sees them "off-duty" in a 
desert encampment, one may find in the sock- 
less shoes of legionnaires ex-army officers, bar- 
risters, professors, diplomatists, and even ex- 
bishops, perchance "heel-balling" their black 
belts, and, among those doing their washing, a 
prince or a banker; and if the missing scion of a 
noble house is wanted, the well worn advice is 
— "Write to the Colonel of the Legion." 

But it is a life which either "makes or breaks" 
a man, generally in the march, which is the 
severest test; each man carries his entire equip- 
ment, the small tent d'ahri going to make up 
the seventy to eighty pounds of weight on his 
back. Under this m the withering heat on 
burning Saharan sands he has been known to 
march thirty miles in a day, with hourly ten- 
minute rests. It has been well said that "the 
Legion is a mercenary force in theory only. 
The legionary practically fights and works for 
nothing, so far as money is concerned, for a 
sou a day is all the cash he gets." Thus 
"France takes much from the Legion and gives 
little in return." 
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MASS, bravery, and ignorance are the 
chief characteristics of the armies 
which threaten Austria and East- 
ern Prussia. Able leadership under- 
standing the Russian limitations 
might largely overcome the drawbacks of ignor- 
ance, otherwise future Russian advances into 
Germany must be dearly paid for as was the 
first. 

Capt. Carl Reichmann, of the Seventeenth 
Infantry, United States Army, was with the 
Russian forces in Manchuria, and his description 
of the Russian soldier in that war will give a 
clear picture of the make-up of the armies that 
are attacking Austria and Eastern Prussia now: 
"Physically the soldier is generally a magni- 
ficent specimen. In the squalid surroundings 
of Russian peasant life only the fittest have a 
chance to live. High living has not made his 
system delicate or his blood impure. He is used 
to living in crowded habitations; he is uncom- . 
monly well able to live in large, crowded masses 
in camps, and has capacity for digesting a 
quantit}^ of bacilli that would slaughter the 
beef-eating armies. His main food, m or out 
of the army, is black rye bread. ... No 
beef-eating army would have survived a three 
weeks' camp at Haicheng, where large bodies of 
troops were constantly camping, and where, as 
everywhere else in Manchuria, flies were a 
terrible pest, and where occasional downpours 
spread the contents of the sinks over the entire 
plain. Yet there was little, if any, camp dis- 
ease — certainly no epidemic. 

"The Russian soldier is not much bothered 
by nerves. . - . Religion plays a great part 
in the Russian army. The officers rely on 
discipline, coupled with religion, to carry the 
soldier through his trials. Every regiment has 
a chaplain. On Sundays and on holidays he 
brings out his vestments and his little field altar, 
the regiment forms around him in a hollow 
square, and he performs divine service, assisted 
by a choir of soldiers, whose rendering of the 
beautiful chants of the Orthodox Church is al- 
ways good and often magnificent. No one who 
has seen the Russian chaplain lead his regiment 
to the charge with raised cross — who has seen 
the surpassing solemnity of the spectacle of a 
large body of troops standing just outside the 
fire of a hundred guns with bared heads and 
chanting their supplications to their Maker 
before moving into action — no one who has 
witnessed such scenes will deny that the Russian 
officer is right. The Russian soldier is brave — 
partly because he is naturally brave, partly be- 
cause of his inertness, partly because of his 



religious resignation. No one will deny the 
steadiness in action that has characterized him 
wherever he has appeared on the battlefield 
in past centuries as well as in modem times. 

"The officer looks upon his soldiers as rude, 
crude, ignorant children, to be made into useful 
citizens and defenders of the state. In the 
absence of compulsory education the army 
officers are the educators of no small part of the 
nation. Discipline is not as severe as might be 
expected and accommodates itself to existing 
conditions. 

"The relations that exist between officers and 
soldiers are perhaps best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: When an officer takes command of his 
organization, say, for instance, in the morning, 
before marching, he says to his men, 'Good 
morning, children,' and they shout in return, 
I Good health to Your Excellency!' • No general 
in Manchuria ever passed a detachment of his 
own troops, however small, without exchanging 
some such salutation. At his reviews of newly 
arrived troops at Liaoyang, Kuropatkin would 
address each company on its approach, ' I thank 
you, riflemen,' and they would shout back in 
well-cadenced chorus as they swung past the 
general, 'We are §lad to do our best. Your Ex- 
cellency.' Sometimes a general gains the special 
love of his soldiers and they then address their 
favorite as ' Papasha' (little father). 

"It goes without saying that the Russian 
soldier is fine material, but he has one short- 
coming — lack of intelligence — that is fatal and 
prevents his leader from getting the best results 
from this otherwise good soldier. 

"The Russian mass was a unit rather than an 
assembly of units; it was heavy and cumber- 
some; it was with difficulty set in motion and 
easily brought to a standstill. The swarms 
sent forth by the Russian leader despised death 
as much as their opponents, but he could not 
control them except as a mass. He could not 
be sure that there would be intelligent coopera- 
tion. He could exact from his men unheard of 
exertions, but owing to the slow operation of 
the soldier's mind he could not exalt him to that 
desperate exertion of what strength remained 
in him that the Japanese leader could. Despite 
his well-known bravery the heavy Russian 
soldier was vanquished by his brighter and more 
agile Japanese adversary." 

An interesting and corroborative picture of 
the soldiers of the Czar is given in the report 
of Lieut. Col. Walter S. Schuyler, who was also 
with the Russian armies: 

"Whatever the Russian soldier may lack, 
in training in various directions he certainly 
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does not lack that discipline which exacts 
thorough and unreasoning obedience on the 
part of the soldier. He is always most observant 
of the regulations for saluting officers, and if 
one were to judge from that alone, the Russian 
army in Manchuria would be considered most 
highly trained. He is most obedient to his 
officers and no thought of insurbordination 
ever enters his mind. What he essentially 
lacks is intelligence. The Russian army ap- 
parently comprises very few men of the class 
sufficiently intelligent to make efficient non- 
commissioned officers. Certain men wear on 
their shoulder straps badges of corporal or 
sergeant, and the sergeant-major, or first 
sergeant, of a company is usually conspicuous 
for his force and habit of command, but below 
him, so far as efficiency goes, there is nothing 
but the private. This, as a consequence, 
throws additional responsibility on the officers 
and makes their duty more laborious than it 
should be. This effect is increased enormously 
by the actual stupidity of the soldier in certain 
directions. When one asks a question of a 
Russian soldier, no matter how simple a ques- 
tion, it may be the name of the village or the 
direction of the road or the whereabouts, per- 
haps, of his regimental headquarters, he almost 
invariably answers either, 'I know not' or '1 
cannot know.' He can tell the name of his 
regiment, which is usually the name of the town 
of his nativity, but he often cannot give the 
number of the regiment, although he wears it 
on the front of his own cap. The effect of this 
is that every time an order is given him to per- 
form any duty it must also be explained as to 
just how it is to be done. This results in a 
lack of conciseness, and to an observer it ap- 
pears that the explanation to a soldier or a 
peasant of how to do a simple thing consumes 
an amount of time and energy entirely dispro- 
portioned to the importance of the thing to be 
done." 

Captain L. Z. Soloviev, of the Thirty-Fourth 
East Siberian Rifles, who served in the Japanese 
War, says: 

"In describing the characteristics of the Rus- 
sian soldier it is impossible to pass without re- 
marking the unswerving obedience with which 
he executes the most dangerous orders — such 
as secret, outpost, and sentinel duty. If the 
officer enjoys confidence and authority, if he 
takes ^ood care that the soldier be fed well and 
on time, if he is interested in his personal needs, 
he may be sure that the company will not leave 
him in battle, will not go back upon him, but 
will go forward unanimously. As a general 
rule the soldier is rather hopeful. If he is well 
fed and has rested, his spirits are good. 

"The soldier in position will go to sleep at the 
first opportunity. It was a frequent occur- 
rence during intervals of combat to hear the 
riflemen snore. The men sleep as soundly 
under the fiercest cannonade as if they were in 
their own houses. 

" If there is the slightest possibility for doing 



so, the sharpshooter will boil water and make 
tea in his kettle. Our infantrymen have an 
abnormal liking for tea, and they find means of 
preparing it, even under fire, somewhere in rear 
of a rock or in a hole, and they always very 
amiably offer some to the officers, who must 
never refuse, for it hurts them. Moreover, no 
one and nowhere does a Russian refuse tea. 

"A soldier knows always how to take care of 
himself in difficult times. He can find fuel and 
bedding in a trice, and, if necessary, food. An 
officer, as far as these comforts are concerned, 
can never get lost with a soldier. 

"At the same time, the carelessness of our 
soldier is wonderful. He has to be looked after 
like a child. This was especially hard in the 
positions during the night. If the soldier did 
not fire, he slept. And it is not always safe to 
sleep at a distance of 300 to 400 paces from the 
enemy. 

"At any rate the soldier thinks that the com- 
pany commander has to watch for him and that 
he does not need to bother. 

"Notwithstanding various unfavorable con- 
ditions of actual war, it is impossible not to 
wonder at the marvelous esprit reigning among 
the troops after the retreat from Liaoyang. 
There was not even a shadow of the impression 
which ought to pervade a 'defeated' army. 

"The retreat was made calmly, without haste 
and anxiety. When crossing the Liao River, 
the infantrymen began such a romping, push- 
ing each other into the water, and splashing, 
that it was difficult to believe that the regiment 
was under fire the day before and lost during 
the preceding days about half of its contingent. 

"In bivouac the singers assembled, not by 
order of the officers, but by their own initiative. 
The regiment lived its ordinary everyday life, 
taking advantage of the interval between fight- 
ing to rest and recuperate. I cannot pass on 
without mentioning the especially lofty spirit 
of the Siberian regiments. The Siberians pre- 
sent a splendid warlike personnel, and earned an 
excellent reputation in the Far East. They 
have well deserved the name of 'Siberian 
Guards.'" 

AT THEIR BEST IN BAYONET CHARGES 

If the Russian soldier lacks adaptability, he 
loves force. The Russian believes in the bay- 
onet. In Manchuria it was a permanent part 
of the gun, for the Russian soldier carried no 
bayonet scabbard. Captain Soloviev in dis- 
cussing it says: 

"Let us now take another phase of infantry 
battle, the most decisive of all, for which prep- 
arations are made not only for several hours 
but several days, and the result of which gives 
always a decided and final preponderance to 
one side or the other. I mean the bayonet 
charge. 

"As a participant in bayonet charges, 1 had 
occasion to see how the bayonet in a few short 
moments took trenches, against which thousands 
of bullets were fired in vain for three entire 
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days. I have seeii the condition of mind of the 
victorious soldier, noted his elation after a 
bayonet attack, and how decisive arid relentless 
is the struggle from which emerge only the liv- 
ing victors and the dead vanquished. There is 
no middle path. 

"Study the fighting records of the present 
war and you will see that almost every regiment 
has fought with the bayonet and that the regi- 
ments who were in the theatre of war from the 
beginning of the military operations have several 
times made and received bayonet attacks. It 
is sufficient to say that on September 29th and 
on October ist and 3d, a bayonet fight was 
raging along the entire front of our enemy. En- 
tire corps fought with the bayonet. Such facts 
cannot be disputed. 

"The Japanese attacked our regiment at 
Liaoyang several times on August 17th and 
1 8th. It is true that they suffered great losses 
from our fire, especially when they advanced in 
column formation. Their companies and bat- 
talions literally melted away, leaving whole 
heaps of dead behind. Several times, after 
having approached us to a distance of some 300 
to 400 paces, the Japanese turned back in 
disorder. But on the other hand, in that same 
battle they more than once went so far as to 
charge with the bayonet, and fierce hand-to- 
hand fights ensued. 

" If our soldier were not taught to look upon 
the bayonet as a final and inevitable recourse 
in each battle, he would probably abandon his 
position and not attempt to repulse the enemy 
with the bayonet. 

THEIR POOR EQUIPMENT 

The equipment of the Russian soldier added 
much to his difficulties in Manchuria; for ex- 
ample: 

"The condition of the clothing, foot-wear, and 
equipment had no less influence upon the dif- 
ficulties of the march and combat. 

"The soldier's gray overcoat is the heaviest 
article of clothing. Sufficiently warm to pro- 
tect the men from cold, in summer it is too 
heavy, and especially after a rain it is a great 
burden. But as there are no waterproof capes 
in the soldier's uniform some of the units did 
not part with their overcoats even with the 
advent of hot weather, and the soldiers were 
obliged to carry that burden. 

"The foot-wear consists of heavy and easily 
torn boots, which were absolutely impossible 
in summer and in the mountains. 

"On account of the difficulties of the cam- 
paign in the Far East, these boots, without ex- 
aggeration, may be said to have been trans- 
formed into heavy leaden weights. In walking 
over the slippery hills the soles slid and the feet 
slipped in different directions. Instead of two 
steps one had to make three. Moreover, they 
are airproof and the foot was covered with per- 
spiration, and a soldier's wet boot is hard to dry. 

" However, some organizations left the over- 
coat in the storehouses, preferring to get wet 



through, and even to freeze, to carrying along 
such a burden, and the boots were replaced by 
low, leather sandals. But no one has endea- 
vored to replace the biggest burden, the great- 
est obstacle to free movements of the soldiers in 
battle and on the march — ^we mean the un- 
wieldy clothing bag of their equipment. 

"These clothing bags tie the soldier down; 
they cut and hurt his shoulders; they change 
position on the march and knock against the 
legs on the run, often throwing the men down; 
during the ascent and descent of hills they pull 
the men back; when lyin^ down the soldier 
must manipulate his clothmg bag, which im- 
pedes him from finding an easy position; when 
rising he has to gather up and refasten the 
clothing bag, which has turned to one side; 
when he creeps it drags on the ground and is 
caught by objects on the road. 

"The disadvantages and inadequateness of 
our equipment were amply demonstrated in the 
late war. When ascending the hills, even a 
lightly dressed and equipped officer felt, when 
midway up, that his breath was going fast, and 
dark rings danced before his eyes from the 
strain and heat, while his muscles were trembl- 
ing like overstrung wires. The heavily laden 
soldier could hardly push one foot in front of the 
other, and went on automatically, until he lay 
down exhausted, notwithstanding the whistling 
of bullets and the exhortations of his officers. 

"More than one soldier fell during such mo- 
ments, struck down by the heat, with a black- 
ened tongue and upturned eyes. And how 
could this have been helped? The last drop of 
water has been drained long ago and the battle 
does not wait. Thus they were left to die under 
the burning sun. 

"During the Liaoyang battle some of the 
troops which had not yet been entrained lost in 
this manner on marches and countermarches 
more than half of their contingent. There were 
companies which reached their destination with 
only 1 5 men." 

The Russian arm^ has numbers, courage, and 
endurance. Despite the fact that it was 
operating at a great disadvantage, it is fair to 
say that in Manchuria it was beaten by the 
better preparation, quicker intelligence, and 
better strategy of the Japanese. The defi- 
ciencies of the Russian army were shown as 
plainly as the deficiencies of the British armies 
were shown in South Africa. It is a question 
how far the deficiencies have been overcome. 
Since 1905, new men have been in control. The 
Grand Duke Nikolas and General Sukhomlinoff 
are reputed good organizers and good soldiers. 
With the experience gained ten years ago and 
with the veterans of that war available the Rus- 
sian armies should nriake a much better showing 
now in a country with which they are familiar 
and near their base of supplies than they did ten 
years ago in Manchuria. Yet on the other 
hand, the German army in Germany is a 
harder antagonist than were the Japanese in 
Manchuria. 
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THE DAY'S WORK OF A SOLDIER 



A COMBINATION OF PACK HORSE AND DAY LABORER - 

IN BATTLE 



HOW MEN ACT 



MY THREE brothers are in the 
army," said the head waiter. "I 
hear nothing from them; they may 
be dead; but if they are living they 
march, march, march for France. 
Thirty-six men went from this restaurant to 
march for France. That is the soldier's work, 
to march. 

"The great Napoleon won his victories be- 
cause the Grand Army could outmarch the en- 
emy. It is the same to-day. War never 
changes. Only weapons are new. Yet it is 
not the weapons, but the men who handle them, 
who win victories. * 

" It is the same in times of peace. I served 
my time in the army. We marched. As soon 
as we were mustered in we began to march. At 
first the distance was short; but each day the 
road was longer. Soon it was nothing for us to 
start; at 5 o'clock in the niorning and march 
thirty kilometres (18 miles) in the forenoon. In 
the spring and at the manoeuvres we marched 
forty to fifty kilometres (27 to 31 miles) a day 
for several days in succession. Our crack regi- 
ments could do better than that; oh, much 
better. Yes, and we always carried our full 
kit — rifle, knapsack, ammunition and all — 



about fifty-five pounds. Besides, we carried 
wood for our fires. That was quite a different 
matter from a saunter for pleasure without a 
burden. 

"In passing through a town we closed up our 
ranks, got in step and the band played. In the 
country we marched at ease, not trying to keep 
step, carrying our guns as we wished, on either 
shoulder or by the strap. We unbuttoned our 
collars. We chatted and joked, for the French- 
man is light hearted. The officers fraternized 
with us, for in France all are equal. I have seen 
our lieutenant take the knapsacks of two men 
at once who were showing signs of falling out 
from exhaustion, and carry them for five hun- 
dred yards, at the same time encouraging the 
men to brace up. 

"We sang a great deal, the officers joining us. 
Wesang"Panpan I'Arbi," "Sambreet Meuse," 
which is a fine march that our fathers sang in 
the dark days of 1870. Also we sang, "As-tu 
vu la casquette du p^re Bu^eaud?" That was 
about a general who lost his helmet in a fight 
with the Arabs. And we sang, "J'ai perdu la 
clef de * fa ' de ma clarinette." That was just a 
jingle of nonsense — " I have lost the 'fa' key to 
my clarinette." Then the next time it would 
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THE FIRST DAY S WORK OF THE VOLUNTEERS 
TRAINING BRITISH PROFESSIONAL MEN TO BECOME CAVALRYMEN 



be, " 1 have lost the *sol ' key to my clarinette," 
and SO on for every note in the scale. Then 
back to the beginning, and all over again, roar- 
ing it out as if it was the most solemn thing in 
the world." 

Now the French are singing a song they 
learned from the English, "C'est loin d'ici a 
Tipperary." It begins, "Adieu, Piccadilly, 
adieu done Leicester Square." 



To this they are 
marching in dead earnest 
for although the retreat 
to Paris and the sub- 
sequent advance may 
have seemed slow on the 
map there was many a 
French regiment doing 
twenty and twenty-five 
miles a day in full march- 
ing order and fighting in 
between whiles. 

This means that every 
man turns himself into a 
pack animal. Every in- 
fantryman is loaded with 
fifty or sixty pounds of 
kit, including his rifle, 
intrenching tool, extra 
clothes, cooking equip- 
ment, etc. A healthy 
man unincumbered can 
walk four miles an hour. 
It is a good gait. But 
a soldier loaded with a 
third his own weight and 
moving in large bodies 
does very well if he aver- 
ages two and a half miles an hour. Where roads 
are narrow or bad the men in front delay those 
behind, and almost always there is mud or dust 
to contend with. The dust of thousands of 
shuffling feet, of men and horses, can be a 
blinding, choking cloud that adds much hard- 
ship to a march; and in mud the weight and 
balance of a pack makes marching a constant 
strain. In the bad roads in Manchuria the Jap- 



GOING AFTER THEIR UNIFORMS 
AUSTRIAN RESERVISTS HERDED TO HEADQUARTERS BY AN ARMY OFFICER 
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anese soldiers, men five 
feet three inches high, 
carrying a 55 pound 
load, did not make more 
than two miles an 
hour. 

"The hardest work a 
soldier has to do, and 
the most of it," said an 
Englishman who saw 
service in the Boer War, 
"is marching. 

"British army author- 
ities attach great im- 
portance to fitting each 
man properly with boots, 
but even so, if you are 
not both careful and 
lucky your feet get sore, 
and then life is prolonged 
misery. 1 always car- 
ried a piece of soap on 
the march with which 1 
soaped the bottom of 
my socks outside each 
morning before starting, 
unless we were routed 
out in too great a hurry. 
It was the best preventive of sore feet 1 have 
found. 

"The worst feature of marching in the Boer 
War was the thirst, for the heat and the dust 
together seemed to set a man on fire. There 
wasn't always a running stream at hand when- 
ever you wanted a drink. Besides, drinking 
isn't good for a man while on the march. The 
officer who knows his business will not allow 



THE CALL TO THE COLORS 

FRENCH RESERVISTS MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF PARIS TO JOIN 
THEIR REGIMENT 



his men to drink much while on the road. They 
take a drink before starting, and they can drink 
all they please when the day's march is done. 
Between whiles the contents of the water bottle 
are only used for gargling the mouth. 

"The occasional fights were a positive rest 
between marches. I do not mean to say that 
1 enjoyed a battle, but there was some physical 
relaxation. 



OFF TO THE FRONT 
A PART OF THE GERMAN "NATION IN ARMS" READY TO FIGHT 
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Photo|rnphed by James F. J. Archibald 

WHAT IT MEANS TO "MOBILIZE" 

IN MODERN TIMES MOBILIZATION IS QUICKLY ACCOMPLISHED. EVEN IN RUSSIA, BY THE USE OF RAILROADS. 
THE COMMON SOLDIER'S CONVEYANCE IS USUALLY A FREIGHT CAR, IN WHICH THE SEATS ARE PLAIN BOARDS 
OR A FEW INCHES OF STRAW 

That marching really bulks as large in the gathered from paragraph 331 of the Field Ser- 
soldier's day's work as these men, speaking from vice Regulations of the German Army: 
the abundance of experience, asserted may be "Marching constitutes the greater part 



WARTIME LUXURY 
THESE FRENCH SOLDIERS HAVE THE UNUSUAL GOOD FORTUNE TO TRAVEL IN PASSEHG^R COACHCS 
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of the work per- only wide enough to give him room to use his 
formed bv trooDS in cun. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SOLDIERING 

WRITING HOME DURING A LUNCH-HOUR HALT; A GAME OF CARDS IN BARRACKS; BRITISH 

SOLDIERS OFF DUTY 
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cruit must master that 
if it takes a week. If 
he has grown a bit one- 
sided from working at 
a desk, so much the 
worse for him. Then 
he is taught how to 
walk with equal pre- 
cision; all mannerism 
must disappear from 
his gait and his muscles 
must conform to the 
regulations. 

At length he is in- 
structed in marching, 
simple evolutions, and 
the famous and much 
ridiculed goose-step. 
It is probable that this 
step IS a survival of an 
ancient custom founded 
on an actual need. The 
Macedonian phalanx, 
the Roman legions,and 
all military bodies 
which were trained to 
advance in extremely 
close formation, must 
have developed some 
sort of special lock-step 
to avoid treading on 
one another's heels. At 
any rate, Frederick the 
Great introduced such a step for that 
and it is this which has been handed 
the present day together with other 
military customs and traditions and 



THE FIELD FORGE 



purpose, 

down to 

treasured 

the per- 



sistent tendency to- 
ward the close forma- 
tion in an advance. 
The goose-step is to- 
day used as a sort of 
salute; when a group 
of soldiers pass an offi- 
cer they immediately 
fall into this unnatural 
and by no means easy 
gait. It is also per- 
petuated because of its 
practical value as an 
exercise for strengthen- 
ing the muscles of the 
leg. 

The regular infantry- 
man in the German ar- 
my receives the munifi- 
cent salary of 5^ cents 
a day. His uniform 
and accoutrements are 
furnished by his Gov- 
ernment, but he has 
to supply his own luxu- 
ries — his tobacco, ex- 
tra food, shaving ma- 
terials, and shoe polish. 
Every four days he is 
given a large loaf of 
coarse black bread 
which is seldom eaten 
until the soldier learns 
to observe the pangs of keen hunger Every 
morning he is given a cup of black coffee and a 
roll; butter and sugar he must provide for 
himself. At noon he receives meat and veget- 
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A WORKADAY SIDE OF SOLDIERING 
TEARING UP COBBLESTONES TO IMPEDE THE GERMAN ADVANCE ON ANTWERP 
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HOW SOLDIERS ARE FED 

HANDING OUT PLATES FROM A FIELD "bUTLER's PANTRY"; UNLOADING FOOD SUPPLIES; AND A PORTABLE 
CAMP KITCHEN. THE COMMISSARIAT IS OF FIRST IMPORTANCE IN THE EFFICIENCY OF TROOPS IN THE FIELD, 
AND THIS WAR IS NOTEWORTHY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OVER THE PAST IN THIS BRANCH OF MILITARY OPER- 
ATIONS, MADE POSSIBLE LARGELY BY THE USE OF MOTORS 
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that are likewise incidents of prolonged camp The principal characteristics of modern battle 

life. The marching, intrenching, picket duty, fields is the invisibility of the enemy, 

monotonous food, discomfort, and uncleanliness, "When I went into battle for the first time, I 

make up much of the day's work of a soldier, could determine the direction and position of the 

The occasional excitement of battle and the enemy only by the whistling of the bullets, 

knowledge that he is part of the most interest- although I was with my company under shrapnel 

ing game for the highest stakes in the world — and fierce rifle fire. When 1 reached the crest 

this and the good comradeship, make up for the of the hill, 1 began to scan the horizon to see 

otherwise squalid existence. The grim reali- whence that hailof fire was showered upon us. 
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AN EMERGENCY SUPPLY OF BREAD ON A WARSHIP 
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soldiers' work as destroyers 

RUINS OF THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE MEUSE AT NAMUR. BLOWN UP BY THE RETREATING BELGIANS 

ity lies in the long distance at which the terially and morally, and consequently cannot 

shots tell. A unit, separated from the go into battle perfectly fresh. It is sometimes 

enemy by a range of hills, begins to incur necessary to remain for several hours under such 

losses at a distance of several thousand yards, preliminary fire, whence arises fatigue, both 

Before that unit opens fire and can at least see physical and moral, long before the period of 

the hills from which it is being fired at, it has actual combat, 

already become somewhat disorganized ma- "The duration of modern battles, sometimes 
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ONE OF THE TASKS OF A SOLDIER 

TO DESTROY AN ENEMY's CITY. THE AVENUE DER MAASTRICHT IN VISE, BELGIUM, AFTER THE GERMAN 

INVASION 
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reaching two weeks, im- 
poses a terrible tension on 
the mind, and acts ex- 
haustively upon the physi- 
cal condition of the men. 
A great supply of moral 
and physical strength is 
needed to stand for sev- 
eral days uninterruptedly 
the conditions of life in 
positions. The conditions 
of that life are such that 
one must fire, drink, eat, 
sleep, and die without 
knowing one minute's 
rest, by day under fire, 
and by night under the 
nervous strain of expect- 
ing a sudden attack at any 
moment, in utter dark- 
ness, sleepless, not being 
able to light even a cigar- 
ette without drawing a 
hail of bullets at each 
flash of the match. 

"Add to this constant 
losses in wounded and 
killed. The base of the 
hill in a few hours after 
the occupation of the pos- 
ition is covered with fresh 
burial mounds and their 



THE REMAINS OF A GUN TURRET AT LIEGE 
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SOLDIERS BURNING COTTAGES TO CLEAR THE PATH FOR THE GUNS AT A^ilTWERP, 
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below, and everywhere, 

number grows with every day that the cam- "Assoonasthefirstshot is heard, the soldiers 

paign continues. grow serious; jokes and conversation cease. 

"It is difficult to depict in words the im- At the given order all march bravely as during 

pression made upon an inexperienced man by manoeuvres. 

battle. The first projectile bursting alongside "The courage and calmness with which the 

or the first bullet hurtling past awakens such soldiers go into battle produce a strong im- 

varied feelings and impressions. pression. 

"Modern rifle fire produces a strong im- "The infantry soon grows accustomed to 
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produced by the explosion of the projectiles. 
The effect is produced only on the ear, but it is 
strong. The shells have a specially powerful 
effect upon the inexperienced, and the shrapnel 
upon those unaccustomed to battle. The 
young soldiers throw themselves face down- 
ward at each bursting of a shell. Thus the in- 
fantry, which suffers most from rifle fire, pays 



least attention to it; the artillery men, on the 
contrary, are much impressed by rifle fire. This 
may be explained by the fact that the men are 
accustomed to their own arm. in addition to 
this, the whistling of the bullets also produces 
an impression upon a battery, because it notifies 
the artillerymen of the approach of the enemy 
and consequently of danger." 
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— THE PROSAIC WORK OF WAR 
BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE TRENCHES IN BELGIUM 
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Even when he is hit the 
soldier is apt to take it as 
other men take the lesser 
misfortunes of other bus- 
inesses. An officer whose 
cheek was torn off by a 
fragment of a shell re- 
marked, "Thank God 1 
don't feel as bad as 1 look." 
An Irishman received a 
flesh wound. "Ah, the 
brutes have hit me," he 
said. " Here's wan back at 
thim." Almost as he fired 
he received a second wound. 
"Well, if they haven't done 
it again." Then a third bul- 
let struck him. "That's 
number three. The black- 
gyards might lave a party 
alone after they've hit him 
wance. Til teach thim bet- 
ter manners." Thereupon 
he emptied his pouch at the 
enemy before his wounds 
got the mastery. 

How to march, how to 
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INVALIDED HOME 



intrench, how to live in 
camp without getting sick, 
how to fight in open order, 
how to spend a week in the 
trenches under shrapnel 
fire — these things are a nor- 
mal part of the soldier's 
day's work in war time. 

The pomp and glory of 
war are left behind as peace 
fades — these are phantoms 
of the parade ground. Field 
service in real war has, in- 
deed, its jighter side, but at 
best it is a composite of 
grime, harsh exertion, ex- 
posure, discomfort, and ex- 
treme danger. At the 
worst it is a nightmare of 
horrors — sickness and an- 
guish of spirit, wounds and 
death. Most of the men 
who have painted the 
glory of war have been 
stay-at-homes. V e r e s h - 
chagin, who saw it, painted 
its horrors. 
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GERMAN RESERVISTS IN THE ENGLISH CONCENTRATION CAMP AT DORCHESTER 
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KITCHENER IN ACTION 

A MAN OF DEEDS, EFFICIENT AND SILENT — HIS DISLIKE OF RED TAPE AND PERSONAL 
PUBLICITY — HIS ACHIEVEMENTS IN EGYPT, SOUTH AFRICA, AND INDIA 



KITCHENER of Khartoum, Secretary 
of State for War of Great Britain, does 
things that other men have talked of 
doing. This explains why, in all 
his sixty-four years, he has had but 
two vacations. The first was in 1888, when a 
Dervish bullet sent him home from the Soudan 
to recuperate. The second vacation was in 
1903, when his horse shied against the side of a 
tunnel in India and broke its rider's leg. With 
these exceptions Kitchener of Khartoum has 
been so busy that he could not even spare time 
to be sworn in as a member of the House of 
Lx)rds until thirteen years after he had been 
raised to the peerage. He managed it at last 
only because he happened to stop over in London 
between trains while on other business. 

Twice his industry has earned the thanks of 
Parliament, accompanied by more practical 
expressions of gratitude in the form of a grant 
of $150,000 on the first occasion and of $250,000 
on the second. Between whiles he has had 
bestowed upon him pretty much all the honors 
at the disposal of his king. Every fresh recog- 
nition of his worth has been accompanied by 
an intimation that if he hurried he could catch 
the next steamer to some place or other where 
a new task awaited him. Kitchener always 
caught the steamer, finished the job to the 
entire satisfaction of everybody, and hurried 
on to the next. 

Once in his life Kitchener was associated with 
a failure. That was when he made his first 
attempt to save France from German arms. 
While he was still a student at Woolwich, 
England's military college, the Franco-Prussian 
War began. Kitchener enlisted in the Army 
of the Loire, commanded by General Chanzy 
who, some military writers maintain, was the 
one man who could have saved the situation 
for France if the politicians had left him alone. 
Even this experience taught Kitchener a lesson 
that he turned to good account a few years 
later, for when he started on his march to 
Khartoum he took precautions to prevent 
interference with his plans. According to a 
staff officer who made that famous march with 
Kitchener, if anything had happened to the 
commander it would have taken the War 
Oflfice several years to find the Egyptian army. 

But times have changed since 1870, and 
Kitchener has changed with them, as the result 
of the second German invasion of France 
proves. 

All that Horatio Herbert Kitchener has 
achieved has been by his own effort. He started 
in life without the aid of position or influence. 



The son of a retired army officer in comfortable 
circumstances, he managed to scramble into 
Woolwich by a very narrow margin, according 
to F. E. Kitchener, a cousin who claims to have 
had something to do with his education. He 
did not stand very high in the list, but con- 
trived to obtain a commission in the Royal 
Engineers, where he attracted no notice. He 
secured his first appointment, which happened 
to be on the archaeological survey of Palestine, 
because he knew how to take photographs. 

This assignment brought Kitchener into 
contact with native soldiers, gave him an 
insight into Oriental character and an oppor- 
tunity to learn the difficult Arabic language, 
all of which was to be of practical help in 
enabling him to add more than a million square 
miles of territory to the British Empire less 
than twenty years thereafter. 

His knowledge of Arabic led to the inclusion 
of Kitchener m the small group of British 
officers to whom were assigned the task of 
reorganizing the Egyptian army in 1882, then 
an army only in name. From second in com- 
mand of a regiment he rose in a few months to 
the command of the cavalry. By 1884 he 
began to be mentioned in dispatches. In the 
same year he commenced his large collection of 
medals and titles. By 1888 he was adjutant 
general; two years later he was sirdar. 

Having made his own way without the aid 
of influence, Kitchener has always been noted 
for being absolutely impervious to such con- 
siderations. When he was preparing for his 
expedition to Khartoum he was fairly over- 
whelmed with applications from officers who 
wanted to go along. They brought all sorts 
of influence to bear from all sorts of people. 
One candidate, the scion of a distinguished 
house, arrived in Cairo with a letter from no 
less a personage than the Prince of Wales, 
which was in effect a command to employ the 
bearer in the forthcoming expedition. Nat- 
urally the gentleman regarded his position as 
assured and made all preparations to go with 
the sirdar. But after waiting around Cairo 
for several weeks without hearing one word 
about his expected berth he reached the re- 
luctant conclusion that Kitchener preferred 
to make his own appointments and returned to 
London accordingly. 

Kitchener has never brooked interference 
with his choice of subordinates. An indis- 
pensable attribute of greatness is the ability 
to choose the right man for a given task. 
Kitchener is sure of himself in this particular, 
as in others. He selects his own aides, trusts 
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them implicitly, and is trusted and obeyed 
in return. Indeed, the man who doesn't obey 
does not stay around Kitchener very long. 
Failure for any reason whatsoever is something 
Kitchener never excuses. On the Khartoum 
Expedition an officer ordered to execute a cer- 
tain movement pleaded that he was suffering 
from sunstroke. 

"What does he mean by having sunstroke?" 
demanded the sirdar. "Send him back to 
Cairo at once." 

Instead, the chief of staff, who happened to 
be a friend of the delinquent, sent him a message 
telling him he was not sunstruck at all, and 
that, anyway, the healthiest thing for him to 
do was to execute his orders at once. The ad- 
vice was followed. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan is a region 
in Africa that extends from north to south 
about 1,200 miles in a direct line, and east 
to west about 1,000 miles. In 1881 came 
the Mahdi, a half cracked fanatic claiming 
to be the expected Mohammedan messiah, 
who overran the country. Seventy per cent, 
of the population perished by war, disease, or 
starvation, ard the country relapsed into 
desert. The Mahdist hordes were a constant 
n^enace to Egypt. Others had tried to recon- 
quer the Soudan but had been defeated by the 
Dervishes and the desert, a combination that 
seemed invincible. 

Kitchener believed he could drive away the 
barbarians and bring peace and security to 
Egypt and the Soudan. As he had not then 
had an opportunity of showing what he could do 
the Government doled out money with a nig- 
gardly hand. By skimping and scheming and 
requiring every one of his small staff to do 
three men's work Kitchener contrived at last, 
without the concurrence, or even the knowledge, 
of London to prepare for the great expedition. 
The material included Maxim quick-firing guns, 
then untried in war. London was not alone in 
its ignorance of impending events. The com- 
manders of the units scattered from Cairo to 
Kassala only knew, and were only allowed to 
know, what they saw at the extremity of their 
sun-baked noses. They did as they were 
ordered. When the movement began they 
found this was all they had time to do. 

But Kitchener knew all about everything. 
To quote an anonymous "Staff Officer," who 
accompanied the expedition: 

"Kitchener is one of the hardest and most 
accurate thinkers 1 can name. He is always 
thinking; not meandering aimlessly through a 
wilderness of casual imaginings, but thinking 
up and down and round and through his sub- 
ject, planning every move, foi^seeing every 
counter move, registering every want, forestall- 
ing every demand, so that when he conducts 
a campaign with that unerring certainty that 
seems to recall the onward march of destiny 
luck has had very little to do with that affair, 
for Kitchener has arranged that everything 
shall happen as it does happen." 



The same Staff Officer adds that Kitchener 
was the only British general who ever tried to 
wage war without orders, forms, or papers of 
any kind. "Kitchener's office stationery con- 
sisted of a sheaf of telegraph forms which he 
carried in his helmet and a pencil which he 
carried in his pocket. He seldom read an 
official letter and never wrote one." 

Kitchener's genius for organizing so carefully 
that failure is impossible was strikingly mani- 
fested in his campaign against the Dervishes. 
Between Wady Haifa, the end of navigation 
on the Nile, and Omdurman, the capital of the 
Dervishes, stretched four hundxed * miles of 
trackless, tropical desert. Without adequate 
transportation an expedition against those 
savage fanatics would have been madness, as 
the British and Egyptians had already learned 
at bitter cost. Cataracts in the Nile inter- 
rupted navigation. Camels might do for the 
meager stock of Arab traders, but not for an 
army in time of war. A railroad across the 
desert had been suggested but never seriously 
considered because the undertaking seemed too 
formidable. 

Kitchener realized that without a railroad 
he could do nothing. When he announced 
that he would build the road everybody con- 
cerned, and a good many who were not, showed 
him how utterly impossible it would be to build 
a railroad across the desert, or to operate it if 
it was built, because it takes water to run loco- 
motives, and deserts are chiefly distinguished 
for their lack of water. Kitchener selected as 
his chief engineer a ^oung lieutenant, a French 
Canadian named Girouard, who had been em- 
ployed in the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific, and told him to go ahead. The rails 
were laid at the rate of a mile to three miles a 
day, a well-boring detachment found water at 
the third attempt and thereafter provided an 
adequate supply wherever it was needed, some 
old scrap heaps were cobbled up for locomo- 
tives, since the funds available did not permit 
the purchase of enough new engines, and in just 
eighteen months 344 miles of military railroad 
were in operation^ Atbara and Omdurman 
were fought, the untried Maxims justified the 
faith of the sirdar, and Mahdiism was destroyed. 

Kitchener's first act after entering Khar- 
toum, where the garrison and its commander, 
Gordon, had been massacred by the Dervishes, 
was to hold a memorial service for Gordon. 
His next was to send a message to England ask- 
ing for funds to found Gordon Meniorial Col- 
lege at Khartoum to educate the natives. 

"A responsible task is henceforth laid upon 
us," said he. "Those who have conquered 
are now called upon to civilize." 

The response was instant and generous. 
The college was built and is now flourishing. 
Kitchener began the work of reconstruction 
which was carried on by others after he left. 
The transformation is best described in his 
own official report on a visit to the Soudan in 
1913: 
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"When we conquered the Soudan hardly a 
single inhabitant had any money, and, with 
the exception of the fighting men, the whole 
population was practically starving. Nothing, 
I think, strikes one more in revisiting the Sou- 
dan to-<lay than the ^eat increase which has 
taken place in the mdividual prosperity of 
its inhabitants. This increase of prosperity, 
which has resulted from careful admmistration, 
has been so equally divided through the entire 
population that it is not too much to say there 
IS now hardly a poor man in the Soudan. Un- 
like the Egyptian fellah the Soudanese cul- 
tivator is not bound down by debts and has not, 
therefore, to struggle to meet the exorbitant 
interest of the usurers who prey upon this class 
in Egypt. In Soudan the benefits of peace 
have been fully reaped by the cultivators, and 
increased facilities of communication [chief of 
which was the railroad built by Kitchener to 
defeat the Dervishes) have brought markets 
hitherto undreamed of to their doors. The 
development of the rich products of the country 
has been carefully fostered and a golden harvest 
has been brought in which has remained in the 
country. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the people are contented, happy, and loyal." 

HIS HATRED OF RED TAPE 

It was in this same Khartoum campaign that 
Kitchener's abhorence of red tape was first 
impressed upon whom it concerned. A certain 
general, who may be called Fussyman, insisted 
upon issuing a daily order with all due forms 
and ceremonies. So importunate was he that 
in sheer weariness Kitchener at last dictated 
an order. Buoyed up by a blissful sense of 
importance Fussyman hurried off to have it 
duly copied, registered, duplicated, sealed, 
signed, and delivered in the good old style. 
Meanwhile Kitchener strolling out, accident- 
ally met Broad wood, his cavalry commander. 

"Oh, Broadwood," exclaimed Kitchener in 
his softest drawl, "will you kindly take four 
squadrons and a couple of ^ns and push on 
forty miles to clear up the situation, and start 
in half an hour?" 

"Very good, sir." 

As the cavalry was jingling out of camp Fussy- 
man came ouf of his tent with the order of the 
day. Upon finding that Broadwood's orders 
were totally different from the formal version 
entrusted to him by the commander, Fussyman 
gave Kitchener up as hopeless. 

Kitchener's detestation of theatrical effect 
is no less fervent than his hatred of red tape. 
This was indicated at the battle of the Atbara. 
After the English had rushed through the Der- 
vish lines Kitchener chanced to ride up and 
meet the lines reforming. He was received 
with a frenzied roar of applause. Obviously 
the sirdar would rather have been anywhere 
else just then. He had to be urged before he 
would say a few words to the men, words which 
were drowned by a fresh outburst of cheers. 

This and other incidents of the same char- 



acter have led to the invention of sundry apocry- 
phal stories tending to show Kitchener's lack of 
human sympathy and general aloofness. For 
example, it has been said that he never spoke to 
a private soldier and never looked at one. The 
simple truth is that Kitchener lacks the tender 
solicitude in the private affairs of the average 
man which the politician displays just before 
election. Grim, stem, and forbidding he cer- 
tainly is when those characteristics are required, 
but he is also sympathetic and considerate. 

HIS AVERSION TO SELF-ADVERTISING 

Aversion to self-advertising has not been 
softened by the passing years. When he was 
about to start for India to assume command of 
the army there after his fame had been in- 
creased by his brilliant achievements in South 
Africa, and the Nation could scarcely find ways 
enough to express appreciation of his services. 
Kitchener saw to it that the newspapers did 
not know when he was going to start. Even 
the railroad management did not know until 
twenty minutes before train time. 

A representative of the Paris Temps discov- 
ered Lord Kitchener's hatred of publicity and, 
judging by what he said about his subject, the 
French journalist did not exactly enjoy the 
interview. The Temps' s writer found the hero 
of Khartoum and South Africa "tempera- 
mentally offensive." His manner was not 
merely cold, it was[ " suffocating." Kitchener 
"stands in mute unwillingness to listen or to 
talk when one has at last gained an audience. 
He looks coldly through the visitor, never at 
him." 

But Kitchener's distrust of reporters was 
founded upon experience. In a dispatch from 
South Africa to the war office he relieved his 
feelings in these guarded words: 

" I do not approve the inclination to magnify 
an unimportant skirmish into a British victory 
that exists in the press, and though I find it 
difTicult to control this, I do not encourage it 
in any way." 

Kitchener resembles Grant in his ability to 
maintain silence when he has nothing to say, 
though he is talkative enough when he chooses 
to be. At a dinner party, for instance, or in 
the intimacy of his own room, he talks freely 
and as fascinatingly as might be expected of a 
man of his big mind and broad experience. But 
he has neither time nor taste for the idle gossip 
of clubs. He belongs to two clubs only: the 
United Service and the Junior United Service, 
and he is rarely seen at these. 

Kitchener does not shine as a public speaker. 
Indeed, he has never made a speech that by 
any possibility could be avoided; still, there are 
occasions when a man of his position simply 
must go through the motions of making a speech. 
His return from South Africa was one of these 
occasions. He was met at the station by the 
Prince of Wales and all sorts of honors were 
heaped upon him. A speech he had to make 
at the Guildhall, therefore, was of transcendent 
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importance. The papers made elaborate prep- 
at ions to record every precious word. The 
time came; Kitchener spoke for ten minutes — 
and said nothing. 

The only form of public utterance in which 
Kitchener is at home is the official report. 
These reports are interesting to those con- 
cerned because he always has ideas to express. 

With due respect to the Tempi's reporter. 
Kitchener is by no means unapproachable, 
unless it be to designing newspaper men. Any 
one who has anything worth hearing to say 
always finds him an attentive and appreciative 
listener. That is one of the secrets of his suc- 
cess. Another is his tireless energy and con- 
tinuous application to work. 

After the conquest of the Soudan Kitchener 
had just gotten comfortably settled down to 
the constructive work in which He has been 
so brilliantly successful when he was ordered to 
South Africa as chief of staff to Lord Roberts, 
who was to assume chief command in the Boer 
War. There was no time to return to England. 
Kitchener met his chief at Gibraltar and pro- 
ceeded with him to Cape Town. When he 
landed in South Africa the disorganization 
and confusion were appalling. It devolved 
upon him to bilng order out of chaos and to 
take the leading part in organizing the army 
which Roberts led to victory. 

HIS WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 

When Pretoria was occupied, Lord Roberts 
returned to England, leaving the chief command 
to Kitchener. The Boers were still in the field 
in such force that they even planned a raid into 
Cape Colony and a dash on Durban. Kitch- 
ener had to stifle both attempts, hundreds of 
miles apart, keep the Boers in check in the 
western Transvaal, strengthen his lines of com- 
munication, and devise an entirely new scheme 
of organization to cope with the guerilla tactics 
of the Boers. Besides conducting these com- 
plex military operations on a large scale over 
an immense territory, he had also to deal with 
subsidiary questions of the first importance, 
such as the care of more than one hundred 
thousand men, women, and children in con- 
centration camps, the creation of a constabu- 
lary, the administration of martial law over an 
immense territory, the intricate problem of 
native labor, the management of the railroads, 
the return of the loyalist population driven out 
by the Boers at the commencement of the war, 
and the resumption of gold mining. 

Kitchener performed these herculean labors 
with the same thoroughness that has char- 
acterized all his undertakings, and returned to 
London to find another task of almost equal 
magnitude waiting for him. This was the re- 
organization of the Indian army. Everybody 
concerned, including Lord Curzon, who had 
earned distinction as viceroy, recognized the 
urgent necessity for reorganization. Curzon 
himself was first to suggest that Kitchener be 
assigned to this work. 



The moitient the last lingering detail of the 
work in South Africa had been disposed of at 
the War Office, Kitchener sailed for India. 
With characteristic thoroughness he made a 
persona] inspection of the entire northern 
frontier and of the army posts. Equipment 
was out of date, the organization was hopeless, 
everything was topsy turvy. The commanderr 
in-chief, though supposed to be a member of 
the viceregal council, was really impotent, be- 
cause there was a fifth wheel in the organization 
known as the "military member of council," 
who was supposed to have an equal voice with 
the commander, but who really had everything 
to say. Indeed, subordinates in the War 
Office had the power, or at least exercised the 
power, to veto or modify the commander[s 
requisitions, as Kitchener soon learned to his 
vast amazement. 

REORGANIZING THE INDIAN ARMY 

When he proposed a scheme of reorganiza- 
tion that would transform the army into a 
modernfighting machine a perfect tempest broke 
loose. The viceroy himself led the opposition, 
ably seconded by the military member of 
council, army officers, and the press. Kitch- 
ener was no more disposed to brook opposition 
now than he ever had been. In a very few 
months the military member of council found 
it convenient to resign and his office was abol- 
ished. Next the viceroy had to resign. After 
that Kitchener put his reorganization plan 
through just as he laid it out. The army was 
completely made over, armed with the latest 
types of rifles and artillery, an adequate mil- 
itary college was established in India, and the 
way to promotion opened to natives, all in 
accordance with Kitchener's expressed theory 
that the armies of the various parts of the 
British Empire exist for the common purpose 
of maintaining the common interest by war. 
England now has cause to appreciate the wis- 
dom of Kitchener's course. Without the thor- 
ough overhauling at Kitchener's hands the 
Indian army would not be able to render the 
service it is rendering in France. 

India did not have to wait until 1914 to ap- 
preciate Kitchener's work. When he left the 
Peninsula, his task finished afteF seven years' 
hard labor, some of the Wealthy natives held a 
meeting to raise funds for a monument to the 
great organizer. The very people who had at 
first opposed Kitchener's plans with such ardor 
received the idea with enthusiasm. Now an 
equestrian statue of Kitchener adorns Calcutta, 
and a replica of it, made in part of shells 
picked up on the battle field of Omdurman, 
stands in Khartoum. 

Australia, which, unlike the mother country, 
has compulsory military service, was waiting 
for Kitchener's advice on creating an army. He 
visited the island continent, made a careful in- 
vestigation, and drew up a memorandum which 
was accepted with enthusiasm and acted on 
with alacrity. Here are a few sentences which 
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may seem more or less pertinent to the future 
of a well-known republic: 

IN AUSTRALIA 

"In these days excellent fighting material 
and the greatest zeal, though indispensable 
adjuncts, are not of themselves sufficient to 
enable a force to take the field against thor- 
oughly trained troops with any chance of suc- 
cess. Success in any technical career can only 
be achieved after thorough elementary ground- 
ing; and this is, perhaps, more marked in the 
mflitarythanany'ot her profession. . . . The 
first and imperative principle of the enrolment 
and maintenance of an efficient citizen force is 
that the nation as a whole should take a pride 
in its defenders, insist upon organization being 
real and designed for war purposes only, and 
provide means for the proper training and 
equipment of officers and men. Unless these 
requirements be met no military system can be 
devised which will be other than an illusion 
and a waste of public funds." 

From Australia Kitchener hustled back to 
Egypt, which was then very much in need of 
his services. Popular hostility to British rule 
was more accentuated and audacious than it 
had been for years. The people were neglect- 
ing business for politics and things generally 
were at sixes and sevens. "British Agent" 
isn't much of a title, but the man who holds 
that title is the real ruler of Egypt. 

The day after the new British Agent reached 



Cairo, Italy sent an ultimatum to Turkey, and 
the next day after that declared war as a pre- 
liminary to seizing Tripoli. Kitchenef had to 
maintain the neutrality of Egypt, nominally 
a part of the sultan's dominions, a task which 
was greatly facilitated, no doubt, by Turkey's 
fear that Egypt's annual tribute of $3,400,000, 
a most acceptable sum, would be cut off if any 
act by the Sublime Porte tended to disturb this 
neutrality, and quiet the disaffection. All this 
was done, schemes for draining the delta of the 
Nile, which had become waterlogged by too 
free use of irrigation, for eradicating cotton 
pests, for improving the educational system, 
for extending savings banks and encouraging 
thrift, for promoting better methods of cotton 
growing, for protecting the fellaheen from 
usurers, for reducing infant mortality, and a 
great many other things of the same character 
were evolved and put into effect for the per- 
manent improvement of Egypt. 

From these great creative enterprises Kitch- 
ener was called without any intermission to 
take supreme command, as Secretary of State 
for War, of all Great Britain's land forces in the 
greatest war in history. Ten hours a day he sits 
at his desk in the War Office working calmly, 
serenely, never hurried, never worried, for he 
never takes a fresh step until he is sure of the 
last and has considered all the possibilities in- 
volved. In such an atmosphere his subordin- 
ates can also work tranquilly and effectively, 
and they do. 



THE "SYSTEM" OF THE GERMAN ARMY 

AN eye-witness's RECORD OF ITS AMAZING PREPAREDNESS AND EFFICIENCY 
ON THE MARCH— THE RUSH TOWARD PARIS WITHOUT A HITCH- 
DAILY MAIL SERVICE ON THE BATTLE-FIELDS — LITTLE 
BRUTALITY BUT RELENTLESS DISCIPLINE 

BY 

ARNO DOSCH 



ATA cross-roads in southern Belgium close 
/\ to the French frontier, I was invited 
AA one day late last August, along with 
X jL several other American correspon- 
dents, to share the mess of a German 
cavalry command. It was high noon and hot. 
Even the hard roads of Belgium were dusty from 
the passingof many thousands of German troops, 
and close under the windows of the house that 
the German officers had commandeered for their 
mid-day meal artillery needed at the front kept 
thundering past. As we sat at our compressed 
soup and sausage washed down with claret, we 
could hear cannonading on three sides of us. 
For this was the advance of the middle column 



of the German invading army that crossed the 
Sambre east of Maubeuge, when the right wing 
was still fighting the English at Mons in the 
northwest, and the left wing was besieging 
Namur in the northeast. 

We felt we were pretty much in the thick of 
things. Cavalry, infantry, bicycle corps, and 
artillery kept passing to the front. It was im- 
possible for us to keep track of what they were or 
to what command they belonged. They were 
also from many parts of Germany. Some had 
come in from the north by way of Diest. Other 
had forced their way through Li^ge. There 
were even troops from southern Germany 
which had cut across Luxemburg. We were. 
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in fact, commenting on the difficulty of di- 
recting the various organizations in so large an 
army, ^en a gray covered wagon, with the 
German eagle stenciled on the side, drew up 
before the door and dumped out several sacks 
of mail. 

The driver, leisurely fastening up the reins, 
climbed down from his seat with a wooden 
letter-box labeled "Feld Post," and hung it 
beside the door. Then he dumped the con- 
tents of the mail sacks in the open doorway, 
threw the sacks into the wagon, and took the 
crossroad to some other point where there was 
a column advancing to the front. 

The mail that was dropped was for the com- 
mand we were with. The soldiers on the 
march had received their mail an hour or so 
earlier when they took their rest before going 
into action. But, as the troops passed, two 
or three men from each company would break 
out of line and drop a handful of unstamped 
postal cards into the box. 

Many of those postal cards were the last 
the senders would ever write. But even up to 
two or three hours of the time they were killed 
they heard from home and sent back cheering 
messages. 

This was just one indication of the marvelous 
system of the German army which I saw in 
action for ten days while the army crossed Bel- 
gium. Somewhere behind it were minds 
which figured out moves as on a chessboard. 
Every command was at certain points at defi- 
nite times. Even the hour and the spot for 
taking the noonday rest were known in ad- 
vance. The system must also have had a 
workable elasticity, as it kept up with the same 
precision day after day despite events which 
could not possibl>[ have been foreseen. For in- 
stance, the crossing of the Sambre that day 
was a chance occurrence, as 1 learned later in 
Paris, where I am now writing. There had 
been a severe clash the night before, and both 
sides fell back at nightfall to reform. It was 
not until early in the morning that the Ger- 
man army, by advice from its aeroplanes, saw 
its advantage and took it before the French 
moved up. So the movement that morning 
could not have been known in advance. Yet 
there was the mail and the mail-box at a point 
where there had been actual combat the night 
before. 

The most remarkable evidence of the system 
in the German army that 1 saw, however, was 
the advance of the right wing. From the 
twenty-fourth of August and possibly earlier 
to the sixth of September it made an average 
forward movement of about twenty-five miles 
a day, probably the fastest forward movement 
ever made by so large an army fighting its 
way. I can only estimate how many men were 
in that movement; but there must have been 
more than two hundred thousand, it crossed 
almost the whole of Belgium and advanced 
140 marching miles into France at that unpre- 
cedented rate. All this time it was also forcing 



English, and later French, troops ahead of it. 
There were days when only a few miles were 
made and others when the entire column went 
forward forty miles. In the flanking move- 
ment to the west of Mons, when the English 
troops were forced out of their position at the 
French frontier of Belgium, the flanking column 
averaged forty miles a day for three days. 

THE INVALUABLE MOTOR TRUCKS 

For an army to make such an advance with- 
out getting out of communication with its 
supplies has always been considered impossible, 
but the motor-truck was responsible. I saw 
the first day of that movement and saw how it 
was done. Light supply trains guarded by 
cavalry moved on parallel roads, and, the one 
night I saw the S3^stem in this particular case 
in action, these light trains were re-supplied 
by big motor vans coming forward at fifteen 
or twenty miles an hour from the base of sup- 
plies. The ordinary supply trains were able 
to travel light and make good time over the 
splendid Belgium roads, because they were 
being refilled nightly from the rear. 

1 saw motor vans at the extreme southern 
end of Belgium in the early morning which had 
left Aix-Ia-Chapelle the night before. They 
had come across Belgium in the night. Among 
them there were brewery vans, florist vans, and 
re^lar army vans. These, however, were not 
bringing ordinary supplies forward. By the 
time the army began invading France rail 
communication had been opened from Ger- 
many as far as Gembloux. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time Namur was still being 
besieged only a few miles to the south. In fact 
fresh supplies were being brought in by rail 
to points due west within a dozen miles of 
France when there were still many thousand 
French troops in Belgium to the southeast. 
The rapid forward movement of the two west- 
ward columns of the German army would not 
otherwise have been possible. 

As an army fights on its stomach, this ques- 
tion of supplies is all important. The best 
opportunity 1 had to observe it was at Louvain, 
where rail communication was still unfeasible, 
as the retreating Belgian army was only a few 
miles away, putting up a continuous fight. 
Here everything had to be brought in overland, 
but there was no delay in receiving supplies. 
Every division, almost every regiment, was 
followed closely by its light supply trains, 
carrying enough for a few days only. 

The first of the German troops to pass 
through Lx>uvain on the road to Brussels had 
not yet gone into action three miles to the west- 
ward when the supply trains came through 
from Tirlemont, where they had been the night 
before. It was then only shortly after noon, 
but the four-horse supply trains came on the 
trot, and went almost up to the firing line. 
They were immediately behind the medical 
corps operating under the Red Cross. 

The medical corps itself moved forward with 
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the same, almost inhuman, precision. I was at 
a number of points in Belgium where the Ger- 
man army had suffered losses, but there was 
nothing to indicate it but graves. The battle- 
fields, after the German army had moved for- 
ward, were left almost without a mark of 
combat. You could see, of course, where soil 
had been torn up and trees had been riddled. 
Where there were houses they also had gaps 
in their walls and in many cases had caught 
fire, but there were no human evidences. Those 
who were dead were buried, and the wounded 
had been gathered up and sent to- the rear in 
ambulances. Coming up to a battlefield near 
Bray, 1 encountered a number of ambulances 
headed toward the rear, and i expected to find 
a field of carnage ahead of me. But when 1 
got there, tfiere was not a wounded man or a 
body anywhere. There were not even any 
dead horses. 

But no more men were used to take care of 
the wounded than necessary. I saw a wagon 
full of wounded soldiers come through Binche 
which had just left a field hospital close to the 
firing-line along the Sambre, ten miles away. 
It was being driven by a man whose left arm 
was bandaged to the shoulder, and the two 
soldiers who sat on guard at the rear of the 
wagon had each been wounded in the leg. One 
had also had a big piece of scalp torn off. They 
were well within their own lines, of course, but 
there was not a sound man among them. They 
had been sent back to find quarters in Binche, 
or somewhere to the north. 

This was the nearest to a loose end 1 saw 
anywhere in the German army. I passed back 
of the lines, parallel with the firing-line and at 
no point more than fifteen miles from it, for a 
distance of twenty miles, and I did not en- 
counter a straggler or a broken-down wagon. 
About the only unforeseen event which seemed 
to occur back of the lines was the losing of 
horseshoes, but that was always attended to 
at once by horseshoers accompanying wagon 
trains. 1 crossed the trail of fully 350,000 men, 
but there was nothing to indicate that any of 
them had fallen out of line. 

THE DESERTED REAR 

They also stuck close to their commands, and, 
except for the main lines of advance, there was 
no sign of them. I found this very convenient 
when I decided to return to Brussels and make 
my way to London and Paris. As Belgium, ex- 
cept for a small corner near Antwerp, was all 
under German rule, 1 might have found my 
progress slow if 1 had been stopped every few 
miles and been led before the district com- 
mander to give an account of myself, but, by 
following a canal which ran north about half 
way between the westward and the central 
lines of advance, 1 was able to go from a point 
near the French frontier to Waterloo, about 
forty miles, without encountering a German 
soldier. 1 was also told no German soldiers 
had been. seen. But even on the main high- 



ways over which the large motor vans were 
constantly passing, 1 would only have met a 
small guard at long intervals. It might appear 
from this that the line of communication oould 
easily have been cut. But the aeroplanes 
made this impossible. They kept patrolling 
the air on regular beats, and, apparently, re- 
ported as regularly as roundsmen. It left 
open one possible danger, sniping, but the 
thoroughness with which that was dealt with 
had given all southern Belgium a fright. Not 
to mention the burned cities in the north, two 
towns in the south of Belgium, P^ronnes and 
Pistons, had been burnt, and a number of their 
citizens had been stood against a wall and shot 
for sniping. 

The system of the German army proved to 
be inflexible on this point. It was terrible in 
its exactions. It left no room for mercy. The 
laws of reprisal as read by the German army 
were fixed. Once the command for citizens 
to deliver firearms was issued, every citizen 
found with a weapon was shot. You cannot 
imagine the terrifying effect that immutable 
order had upon the countryside. It gave every 
German soldier complete power over the country 
he traversed. He need only tell his commander 
he had found a citizen with a revolver and that 
citizen was as good as dead. It would be sur- 
prising if such a power were not on occasion 
abused, particularly as nearly a million sol- 
diers passed through Luxemburg and Belgium. 
Whether it was abused only the military records 
of that advance will, show, but the Belgians 
lived in terror of it being abused, and, except 
for those who did the actual sniping, they gave 
the German soldiers as little occasion as possible 
to take offense. 

. The passing of the German army had an 
appallinj; effect because of its single-mmdedness. 
It was like something cosmic. It seemed as if 
nothing could stop it, because the individual 
unit advanced on a fixed course and was given 
no discretion. It was a steam-roller passing 
over the land. What advantage or disad- 
vantage there may be in this fixedness of move- 
ment IS being tried out on the battlefield. But, 
however that may be, each unit was taken care 
of to the smallest detail. 

One of the first things I noticed about the 
German soldiers on the march was the way 
their coats flared out at the bottom. They 
seemed to be weighted. But when I had an 
opportunity to examine one of these coats I 
found that it was an emergency kit. It con- 
tained everything from thread and needles to 
chocolate. It had compressed food, tobacco; 
bandages, matches, and adhesive plaster. Ail 
this, mind you, was in addition to the regular 
pack. 

When 1 was afoot trying to catch up with a 
column of infantry, 1 found that, though I grew 
foot-sore, the thousands of men ahead of me 
kept up their steady march, and very few went 
lame. Those who did were carried along on 
the wagon trains until they were able to walk 
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again. But I did not see many riding. Their 
boots were rough cow-hide, but they fitted. Their 
food was simple, but it sufficed. 1 have seen 
newspaper stories about the poor rations served 
the German troops, but 1 know better. They 
made even their forced marches on hot soup 
and salt meat. There was plenty of it and it 
was savory. 

What struck me as the most important ad- 
juncts to an invading army making forced 
marches day after day were the camp stoves 
on wheels. 1 shall never be able to think of 
them without the setting in which their utility 
was first impressed on me. An infantry com- 
mand was marching down a long, straight Bel- 
gian highway, shaded by double rows of trees 
on both sides. It was an interminable road, 
it seemed, and, although it was already past 
noon, there was no sign of a let-up. I did not 
know it then; but that command had another 
twenty miles to go and a sharp skirmish ahead 
of it before night. 

At the word it broke ranks in the edge of a 
village where water, already tested for typhoid, 
could be had, and down the middle of the road 
in less than five minutes came several of these 
traveling stoves, each drawn by two horses at a 
sharp walk. The soldiers crowded around im- 
mediately with their tin cups and each was given 
a brimming cupful of good, nourishing soup. 
It was cooked while the stove was being drawn 
down the road. Half an hour later, ted and 
refreshed, the command was on the march 
again. 

The equipment of the German officers on the 
march is even more complete than that of the 
privates. Wherever I encountered one he was 
always outfitted with an excellent map of the 
country over which he was passing. It was 
encased in leather and hung around his neck 
on his chest where he needed only lift it to 
read. Their binoculars also were the best 
made. A captain, with whom 1 talked, asked 
me to look through his and then through those 
of one of his lieutenants. The lieutenant's 
proved to be much better, and I said so. " His 
are provided," the captain explained, "but 1 
brought my own, thinking they would be super- 
ior. Now I wish 1 had brought the others." 

Provision for every contingency was so com- 
plete that German officers frequently commented 
on it themselves. They were proud of belong- 
ing to an organization that was so workmanlike 
in its construction. The fact that individual 
initiative was almost completely removed did 
not seem to get on their nerves. It did on 
mine, however. Just to watch it in its clock- 
like movements was aggravating. Men 
marched, ate, lay down, and got up to order, as 
if they were inanimate bodies operated by 
machinery. 

The impression 1 received of the German 
troops was that they were more in fear of their 
commanders than of the enemy. This was 
more noticeable in the troops from Prussia and 
the provinces to the east. It seemed least true 



of the troops from Bavaria and the south of 
Germany. Still I saw little evidence of the 
reason for this fear. It seemed to me that the 
troops were not harshl)^ treated, and I saw only 
one evidence of brutality. That was nowhere 
near the fighting line, where it might be ex- 
pected. It was m the Grand Place of Louvain 
three or four days before it was burned. 

A company oif infantry belonging to a Posen 
regiment came marching down through the 
city. It was covered with dust and showed it 
had had a long, hard march. As it came into 
the Grand Place women with glasses of beer to 
sell came running out from every caf^. This 
was the usual thing, and, though the officers 
sometimes thought it better for the men not to 
drink it, usually they merel)^ ordered the women 
back. But the lieutenant in command of this 
company waited until a dozen men had glasses 
in their hands and then struck each of them a 
sharp blow across the wrist with his riding 
whip. They took the punishment, of course, 
without a word, and handed the beer back. 

There were a good many citizens of Louvain 
standing near, and you could see what was 
passing in their minds. It was the only time 
1 saw them reveal their thoughts plainly. They 
were saying te themselves: Is this what Ger- 
man rule means? If Germany keeps us, will 
we have to submit to that? As a matter of 
fact the final clash between the German mil- 
itary authorities and Louvain came in just six 
days from the time the German troops entered, 
and then Louvain was burned. 

The only time I saw the German discipline 
relaxed, it so happened, was at the burning of 
Louvain. I saw a good many men there who 
Were more than half drunk, doubtless from 
wine or liquor which had been looted, and most 
of the soldiers were smoking cigars. These 
must also have been taken from the stores after 
the owners had been ordered to leave, as nearly 
■ every man I saw had a supply and there was no 
one from whom they could have been bought. 
On that wild night, however, it would have 
been impossible to maintain discipline. The 
soldiers were under the sway of ruthless de- 
struction. Yet I saw an infantry company lie 
down in rows on the stone floor of the railroad 
station and go to sleep in the midst of the ex- 
citement. They were told to do it, and they 
did it. 

At no time did I come upon stray detach- 
ments of German troops. There seemed to be 
no hour of the day or night when -they were not 
immediately under the eyes of their officers, 
who, in turn, were under exact orders from their 
superiors. This made it difficult for me to 
credit the stories of atrocities of which the Ger- 
man army was supposed to be guilty. I pre- 
sume a million men could hardly pass over any 
stretch of territory without some evidence of 
brutality, but, it seemed to me, the German 
soldiers had less than the ordinary amount of 
opportunity to be brutal. 

The care with which German officers looked 
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after their men on the march took a more per- 
sonal form as they prepared for battle. The 
seemingl)^ unbridgable distance between officer 
and soldier disappeared and they went into 
action on a fighting equality. In the face of 
death they were equal. You get a different 
impression from the accounts of German troops 
bemg pushed forward in masses to be mowed 
down by a devastating fire, but when this hap- 
pened, officer and soldier went in together, and 
I have not heard any one who fought them say 
they had to be driven in. Their discipline 
had become a part of them. They were but 
units in the whole, and they died as units, and 
as brave men. 

At various times when other correspondents 
and I were close in behind the firing-line we 
speculated on what would happen in the event 
of a defeat, and we always agreed that we would 
prefer not being in the line of that retreat. The 
organization of the German army seemed so 
inflexible we expected it to break to pieces in a 
defeat and become a rout. But the first ser- 
ious repulse that came to the men of which we 
made this observation was at Meaux and during 
the retreat to the north, and even the French 
official reports spoke of the way the German 



lines held, although they were being cut to 
pieces. 

The details of the battle of Meaux and the 
retreat of the German troops for forty miles in 
three days' fighting have not yet been given. 
But here was a case where the impersonal Ger- 
man discipline would have been expected to 
break, if anywhere. These men had come at a 
speed never equalled in an advance of that kind 
and were within fifteen miles of Paris, their 
goal, when they encountered unexpectedly a 
resistance they were not prepared for. Up to 
that time they had had the English troops on 
the run for four days, and for three more days 
the French, who relieved the English, had also 
been unable to stop them. Then, at the Ourcq 
and the Marne, they were met with such a 
severe fire that they were unable to make their 
pontoon bridges or hold their positions on the 
banks of the rivers. At one point there were 
sixteen attempts to make a pontoon bridge before 
it was abandoned. They had known nothing 
like this, and 1 would have expected to see their 
cut-and-dried discipline go to pieces before 
such an onslaught, but the good order in 
which they retreated has been commented on 
officially even in France. 



"ATROCITIES" IN WAR 

THE HYPOCRISY OF THE COMPLAINTS OF THE FIGHTING NATIONS THAT 
THEIR ENEMIES ARE USING BARBAROUS METHODS— THE COMPAR- 
ATIVELY MERCIFUL DUM-DUM BULLET — PRECEDENTS FOR 
BURNING CITIES AND RAVAGING THE COUNTRYSIDE — ^THE 
UNPROGRESSIVE ART OF MILITARY LYING 

BY 

CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 



h4ay I give a ward of caution to my counirymen 
against iht unsportsmanlike practice of abusing 
one's enemies? Let us avoid what Kipling during 
the Boer War described as "killing Kruger with 
your mouth,** Let us rather devote all our en- 
ergies to defeating our foemen by the superior 
fgl^*ipg of adequate numbers of British soldiers in 
the open field. 

IVhen we read the charges against the German 
troops let us remember that gross charges absolutely 
untrue were brought against our own brave soldiers 
fighting in South Africa, hut whether the charges 
are true or not let us keep our own bands clean and 
let us fight against the Germans in such a way as 
to earn their liking as well as their respect, — 
Lord Roberts, in The Hibbert Journal, 

LYING has ever been as much a part of 
warfare as blows and wounds. War 
being a reversion to savagery, it is to be 
expected that veracity should be sub- 
merged along with other virtues. Under 
these circumstances allegations from combatants 



regarding the conduct of their foes should be 
taken, not with a grain of salt, but with many 
grains. Belief should be all the more grudging 
because under conditions imposed by war it is 
impossible to obtain evidence that would be 
accepted in any court either confirming or re- 
futing tales of atrocities. 

Though other branches of military art and 
science have made noteworthy progress in the 
last half century, military prevarication has 
hardly advanced at all. The same old tales 
that served in wars of a former generation are 
made to do duty to-day. 

In formally ""inviting the attention of the 
United States Government to the charge that 
Germany's foes were using dum-dum bullets, 
the Kaiser but followed the precedent set by 
Bismarck, who, in a dispatch from Versailles, 
dated January q, 1871, recited the familiar 
formula about expanding bullets being found 
in the pockets of a Frenchman, though neither 
the name "dum-dum" nor the particular form 
of expanding bullet to which it is applied had 
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then been invented. Bismarck said he would 
forward the horrid things to the foreign office 
to be submitted to the representatives of the 
Powers. 

In the South African War the Boers and their 
sympathizers accused the British, and the 
British accused the Boers, of using dum-dum 
bullets. In the Russian-Japanese War each 
side formally charged the other with using 
dum-dum bullets. In the Balkan War it was 
the same. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that the filing of the dum-dum charge has 
come to be regarded as a solemn rite without 
which no war could be regarded as properly 
launched. 

It is true that all nations, including the 
United States, have used explosive or dum- 
dum bullets, or both, in war. The Russians 
used explosive bullets, invented by an English- 
man ninety-two years ago, in the Crimean War. 
They were adopted by England in 1862. Prussia, 
Bavaria, Austria, Switzerland, and other 
countries all used explosive bullets. Early in 
our Civil War 3^,356 explosive bullets were 
issued to Federal troops. The Confederates 
captured 10,000 of them and fired them at their 
former owners. The German observer with 
the Confederates saw explosive bullets used 
in action near Fredericksburg and pronounced 
them ineffective. 

This may, or may not, have been the con- 
trolling reason why no nation has used explosive 
bullets since 1868. Nevertheless, it was Russia, 
popularly supposed to be the most benighted 
of nations, that first proposed to abolish this 
sort of ammunition, not because it was ineffec- 
tive, but on the ground that it was needlessly 
cruel. 

Having abandoned explosive bullets, and 
finding the ordinary bullet then used in the 
Lee-Enfield rifle incapable of stopping the 
rushes of Afridis, Fuzzy-Wuzzies, Dervishes, 
and other savages, England resorted to "dum- 
dum," or expanding bullets, so-called from 
Dum-Dum, a town four and one half miles 
northeast of Calcutta, containing an arsenal 
where these missiles were first made. This 
produced the same sort of effect as the explosive 
bullet, but by a different method. It con- 
sisted of a steel or nickel jacket with a lead core. 
At the point was a hole in the jacket about the 
size of a pin, or a slight notch, so that, when the 
bullet struck, the jacket would open like the 
leaves of a flower and the soft lead core would 
mushroom, tearing a hideous wound in the 
victim. 

At the first Hague conference in 1899 all 
nations but the two supposed to be farthest 
advanced in humanity, England and the United 
States, agreed not to use dum-dum bullets any 
more. At the second conference in 1907 these 
two nations also signed the agreement. 

But since the first Hague Conference no 
nation has used dum-dum bullets for a com- 
pelling reason that has nothing to do with The 
Hague nor with considerations of humanity. 



Experience has taught that when a modem 
high powered rifle, such as is used in all armies 
to-day, is hot and dirty, conditions common in 
battle, the dum-dum bullet is liable to "strip"; 
that is, the leaden core is apt to squirt out, 
leaving the jacket in the barrel, so that when the 
next shot is fired the ^un blows back, or bursts. 
The owner may be killed, and his weapon is 
sure to be rendered useless. 

Although England was accused of using 
dum-dum bullets in the Boer War, the fact is 
that at the opening of hostilities the War De- 
partment hastily recalled all ammunition of 
that character for those reasons. It was a 
very serious step to take, for nearly half the 
stock of ammunition on hand was of the dum- 
dum variety. But the Governm^t dared not 
risk such uncertain ammunition in such an 
important enterprise. 

The shallow hypocrisy of the conventional 
cant about the use of dum-dum bullets may be 
appreciated when it is remembered that though 
the bullet used in modern high powered rifles 
often makes a clean perforated wound about 
the size of a lead pencil which heals quickly, it 
all too frequently "tumbles," or assumes 
"spinning top," "hour-glass," or "pirouetting" 
motions with the result that the wound it 
inflicts is quite as ghastly as any that a dum- 
dum could produce. Aside from all this a 
bullet propelled by the modern rifle strikes 
with such terrific force that even when it enters 
the body without erratic motions it produces a 
series of molecular shocks which radiate cone- 
wise from the point of impact to the molecules 
on the opposite side. Though it may enter by 
a small hole the bullet may, and often does, 
completely disintegrate organs through which 
it passes, and the point of exit may be a ragged 
wound as large as a saucer. 

SHRAPNEL'WORSE THAN DUM-DUMS 

To throw the cant about the "inhumanity" 
of dum-dum bullets into still stronger relief, 
bear in mind that the same enlightened inter- 
national code which strains at the dum-dum 
gnat swallows the proverbial camel by sanction- 
ing the use of shell and shrapnel, which never 
produce a "humane" wound, but only the 
most ghastly mutilations. The following de- 
scription by Ellis Ashmead Bartlett of the 
effects of shell fire at the battle of 20J Metre 
Hill, during the siege of Port Arthur in 1904, 
makes the point sufficiently clear. 

"There were practically no bodies intact; 
the hillside was carpeted with odd limbs, skulls, 
pieces of flesh, shapeless trunks of what had 
once been human beings, intermingled with 
pieces of shells, broken nfles, twisted bayonets, 
grenades, and masses of rock loosened from the 
surface by the explosions." 

No formula of words seems to cover the dum- 
dum subject more satisfactorily than the follow- 
ing from a letter from General Sherman to the 
Confederate General Hood: 

"If we must be enemies let us be men and 
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fight it out, as we propose to do, and not deal 
in such hypocritical appeals to God and human- 
ity." 

An important point to be borne in mind is 
that what is really part and parcel of warfare 
is denounced as abuse and atrocity. Sherman 
never coined the aphorism so fre<)uent]y attrib- 
uted to him, though he did his honest best 
to make war fit h is alleged ddinition. What he 
did say was, "War is cruelty; and you cannot 
refine it." Napier said, "War is hellish work." 
Both understated the fact. 

MASSACRE OF NON-COMBATANTS "LEGITIMATE" 

For example, the Germans were within their 
rights in destroying Louvain and massacreing 
its male inhabitants if the latter fired upon 
German soldiers, as the latter allege. The 
Ha^e R^;ulations, so often paraded as the 
loftiest expression of the world's awakened 
conscience, sanctions the course of the Ger- 
mans, always assuming that their contention 
is correct. And as all the competent witnesses 
for the Belgians are dead, the Germans clearly 
have the best of the argument. 

In the tragedy of Louvain the history of 
Bazeilles, which sent a thrill of horror through 
the civilized world forty-four years ago, re- 
peated itself. Bazeilles was a French village 
south of Sedan, on the road to lAontmidy. 
During the fighting in the vicinity the inhabi- 
tants of the village took an active part, accord- 
ing to German official history, sparing neither 
wounded nor stretcher bearers. The official 
history piles on the horrors, alleging that the 
villagers p^oured hot oil over the wounded be- 
fore carrying them into burning houses to be 
roasted alive. It does seem supererogatory 
to go to all the trouble of heating oil to pour on 
a victim for whom a fiery furnace is already 
waiting, and in the turmoil and excitement of 
battle, too; but that is what the Germans say. 
The French say their foes bayonetted old men 
and women and threw infants into burning 
buildings. 

Again there were no competent witnesses for 
the defense when the incident was dosed; but 
there seems to be no doubt that the villagers 
resisted the invaders and that the latter killed 
all they found with arms in their hands with 
some others for good measure, and burned the 
place. 

When the Germans captured Gisors in Octo- 
ber, 1870, they refused to treat the franc- 
tireurs, the French term for guerillas, as 
prisoners of war, but shot five of them on the 
spot without trial. In the course of the war 
great numbers of guerillas were shot after their 
capture by the Germans. One batch of twenty- 
five prisoners was shot at one time. In fact, 
the Germans did exactly what the Indians 
used to do in frontier days; that is, whenever 
they caught citizens with arms in their hands 
in the act of defending their homes they killed 
them on the spot. 

Under the law of nations, as defined by The 



Hague Conference and subscribed to by all 
civilized peoples, a citizen whose country has 
been invaded has no right to protect his prop- 
erty, his family, nor his life unless he belongs 
to a military organization duly constituted by 
his government and wears a uniform. In the 
latter case the invaders may lawfully kill him 
in battle if they can shoot straight enough; 
but if he fights without uniform they may 
legally kill him after he has been made prisoner 
and is helpless, and without trial, too; that is, 
the killing is lawful and proper if the execu- 
tioners are civilized Christians; but if they are 
savages, it is wrong. Average folk, equipped 
with nothing but ordinary standards of morality 
for their guidance, may not be able to grasp the 
distinction, but there is a great difference; all 
the authorities on international law say so. 
To quote an English authority on the Bazeilles 
incident : 

"Extreme as the punishment was, the in- 
habitants had undoubtedly broken the laws of 
war in joining in the street fighting, and the 
Bavarians had a clear right to deal summarily 
with those taken red-handed in action." 

It must not be supposed that Bazeilles and 
Louvain are isolated instances. History affords 
ample evidence of the invader's right to punish 
popular resistance, and of the liberal exercise 
of that right. Napoleon gave short shrift to 
citizens who ventured to dispute his progress by 
force of arms. In the Russian-Turkish War in 
1877, when the Russians captured Eski-Zagra 
shots were fired on them from certain houses. 
Thereupon General Gourko ordered that the 
inhabitants of all such houses should be hanged 
at their doors. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY COMMON 

In the South African War the British burned 
all houses from which shots were fired at the 
troops. The snipers, when caught, were im- 
prisoned or deported, but in no instance was 
the death penalty inflicted. Whenever a rail- 
road was damaged Lord Roberts destroyed 
every house within ten miles of the scene. 

This was in accordance with precedents 
created in our own Civil War. General George 
H. Thomas, one of the kindest and gentlest of 
commanders, was for a time dependent on a 
single line of supplies, a railroad over the Cum- 
berland Mountains. Guerillas, claiming to be 
innocent non-combatants, kept burning bridges 
and choking tunnels with logs and rocks until 
Thomas gave notice that the next time a tunnel 
was obstructed he would bum every house 
within five miles. There was no more trouble. 

It is a great help in appraising the acts of 
war at their true value to remember that every- 
thing depends on whose ox is gored. What to 
the victims, and perhaps, also, to the neutral 
observer, may seem barbarous vandalism is to 
the perpetrators a proper and necessary act 
sanctioned by international law. 

The instructions prepared for tjie Federal 
forces in the Civil War declared that " Military 
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necessity . . . allows of all destruction of 
property," provided it be "indispensable for 
securing the ends of war." Article 23 (g) of 
The Hague Regulations reaches the same con- 
clusion by different verbiage: "The destruc- 
tion and seizure of any property is illegal, 
unless imperatively demanded by the necessities 
of war." 

As the commander in the field is the 
sole judge of what is demanded by any given 
set of circumstances, it may readily be imagined 
that Military Necessity covers more sins than 
Charity ever does. 

An incident in the Franco-Prussian War, 
from which conflict much of modem laws of 
war date, shows to what lengths military 
necessity can be justified. The Germans, fear- 
ing that French gunboats might come up the 
Seme, seized some British colliers and sank them 
in the river to form an obstruction, with the 
British flag still flying, and scarcely allowing the 
crews time to escape. Bismarck pleaded that 
the act was necessary and England did not 
demur, but accepted the indemnity which 
Germany proffered. 

CASH LEVIES IN THE CIVIL WAR 

Most, if not all, the accusations of atrocities 
heard in the progress of the European conflict 
were brought against the United States in the 
Civil War; and many of these charges had 
about the same proportionate basis of fact. 
In levying contributions on captured Belgian 
towns the Germans did no more than the Con- 
federates attempted to do by General Early's 
order at Chambersburg, Pa. When a con- 
tribution of $200,000 in gold was not forth- 
coming on demand the Confederates burned the 
town without waiting for the removal of women 
and children or the sick. 

By this process of levying contributions on 
captured towns, a custom much in favor in 
buccaneering days, the Germans did very well 
in the Franco-Prussian War. In addition to 
one billion dollars in gold and two provinces 
exacted from the National Government of 
France, they also collected $123,000,000 from 
captured towns and provinces in the form of 
contributions, taxes, and requisitions. They 
also established a precedent which has not been 
effectively questioned, which has proved profit- 
able in the present instance. 

Federal forces in the Civil War made no at- 
tempt to levy contributions on Southern towns, 
for that contest was not waged for profit; but 
they were ruthless in the- destruction of prop- 
erty. The reason for this policy was clearly 
stated by Sheridan: 

"Death is popularly considered to be the 
maximum of punishment in war," said he, 
"but it is not; reduction to poverty brings 
prayers for peace more surely and more quickly 
than does the destruction of human life, as 
the selfishness of man has demonstrated in 
more than one great conflict." 

Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Halleck 



heartily agreed on this point. In sending 
Sheridan on a raid in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Grant ordered him to "Do all the damage to 
railroads and crops that you can. Carry off 
stock of all descriptions and Negroes, so as to 
prevent further planting. If the war is to last 
another year we want the Shenandoah Valley 
to remain a barren waste." An irreverent 
private paraphrased these instructions by 
saying, "The rebellion must be put down if 
it takes the Confederacy's last chicken." 

Sheridan carried out his instructions so well 
that it was said that "a crow flying across the 
Shenandoah Valley would have to carry its own 
rations." 

Before starting on his famous march to the 
sea Sherman ordered all the inhabitants of 
Atlanta to leave, offering them transportation 
to the Confederate lines or to any point in the 
North they wished to go. This brought a 
letter from General Hood in which he said 
Sherman's order "Transcends in studied and 
ingenious cruelty all acts ever before brought 
to my attention in the dark history of war." 
Sherman retorted by telling the Confederate 
leader to "talk thus to the marines but not to 
me;" and reminding him that he had defended 
Atlanta on lines so close that even Federal 
musket shots that overshot the mark went into 
houses occupied by women and children, and 
other things to show that "studied and ingen- 
ious cruelty" was not all on his side. Hood 
gave a carefully edited version of the correspon- 
dence to the newspapers to "fire the Southern 
heart," thus setting an example that has been 
faithfully followed by governmental press 
bureaus in the present conflict. 

Sherman's final act was to raze all buildings 
in Atlanta that had been used by rebel forces 
and set fire to the ruins. All the business 
portion of the city was destroyed, though 
dwellings were spared. In his march through 
Georgia and the Carolinas he devastated the 
country, destroying mills, railroads, granaries, 
crops, seizing horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
turkeys, wagons, and everything else that 
could be eaten or otherwise used by the enemy. 
As a direct result of this raid Lee's men lived 
for months on less than half rations. This 
wholesale destruction did a great deal to hasten 
the end of the war. 

BURNING OF TOWNS IN THE CIVIL WAR 

Columbia, S. C, was burned immediately 
after it fell into Sherman's hands, but the fire 
was set by Wade Hampton when he evacuated 
the place. The Federals tried to put out the 
fire but could not on account of a high wind. 
Richmond was also burned by fire started in 
some tobacco warehouses by the Confederates 
when they left. Jackson, Miss., though, was 
deliberately burned by Sherman by Grant's 
direct orders as a "railroad centre and manu- 
facturing city of military supplies." When the 
Memphis Bulletin complained of the waste 
committed by the Federals Sherman replied: 
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"Yes, .it IS waste; but it is also war, for war 
is waste^waste of lives and waste of property. 
A command must commit waste in many ways — 
it must trample crops, take materials to con- 
struct fortifications, cut down fences, clear the 
ground of anything that would obstruct its 
fire or give cover to the enemy. Such damage 
is chargeable, not to the troops who cause it, 
but to the very nature of war, for, generally, 
war is destruction and nothing else/' 

The Federal forces were outdone in the work 
of destruction by the British in South Africa. 
In the six months ending with January, 1901, 
634 Boer farm houses were burned. This 
aroused public indignation everywhere and 
brought recruits to the Boer forces which were 
thus strengthened so that they regained 
territory on every hand. Instead of changing 
their policy Kitchener instructed columns to 
clear the country of supplies of horses, cattle, 
crops, and vehicles, burn all that the army 
could not use and destroy mills and bakeries. 
The eastern Transvaal, once a land of plenty, 
was turned into a blackened desert. Not a 
beast, not a field of standing corn, not a native 
was left. 

Some women and children were left on the 
veldt without food or shelter to starve unless 
rescued by the Boers; but more than one hun- 
dred thousand of them were gathered in con- 
centration camps, the conduct of which was 
severely criticised. 

OUR CONCENTRATION CAMPS 

It. will be remembered that "Butcher" 
Weyler's concentration methods in Cuba did 
much to rouse the storm of popular indignation 
in the United States which culminated in the 
war with Spain. It does seem a little odd, 
therefore, to find Americans in the Philippine 
insurrection doing the very thing for which they 
denounced Weyler. True, the Americans did 
not exactly establish concentration camps; 
instead they provided "zones of refuge," 
which is a much more euphonious term. Into 
these zones of refuge the inhabitants were 
"invited" and everything outside of them was 
destroyed. Results were prompt and decisive. 
In a few months order was restored and the 
inhabitants were able to return to their lands. 

One of the popular myths about atrocities of 
war relates to the wholesale poisoning of the 
enemy. This tale has already seen service in 
the present conflict, Russians and Germans 
appearing alternately as poisoners and in- 
tended victims. The use of poisons is ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Hague Regulations; 
but a much more effective deterrent is the 
difficulty of wholesale poisoning by direct 
means. 

At the beginning of the Boer War the English 
papers freely accused the Boers of robbing the 
gold milling plants in the Rand of cyanide with 
which to poison wells and streams used by 
British troops. Of course the Boers did nothing 
of the sort; but they did cut off Bloemfontein's 



water supply, a step that is lawful and proper 
under the Hague convention, thus forcing the 
British garrison to use water from tainted wells, 
which caused an epidemic of typhoid fever. 
Again the common mind may fail to grasp 
the delicate distinction between administering 
to an enemy a fatal and illegitimate dose of 
cyanide of potassium and giving him an equally 
lethal, but perfectly proper, dose of typhoid 
germs. 

In retreating before Sherman's forces after 
the fall of Vicksburg, the Confederates under 
Johnston tried to poison their foes without 
resorting to illegal methods by, driving cattle, 
horses, and sheep into the ponds from which the 
Federals would have to draw their water supply 
and shooting them there. The plan failed 
because the Federals drew the carcasses out and 
used the water — and survived. 

DEATH TO ESCAPING PRISONERS 

The Hague Regulations insist upon the 
humane treatment of prisoners and have laid 
down the dictum that even cases of attempted 
escape should not be punished by death, but 
by some milder form of discipline. The German 
General Staff, however, entertains progressive 
views on this point. Soon after the first Hague 
convention a pamphlet issued by the General 
Staff argued that it was legitimate to shoot 
prisoners who attempted to escape, and also 
to shoot them on two grounds of policy; first, 
as an act of reprisal if the enemy had done the 
same thing or had been guilty of some other 
act of inhumanity — the provocation to be 
decided by the Germans, of course — and, 
second, when it is impossible to keep the prison- 
ers without compromising the security or 
efficiency of their captors. This is as liberal 
an interpretation of the law as a Sioux chieftain 
could ask. If stories about the Germans com- 
pelling captive Belgians to work on fortifica- 
tions for them are libels the Germans have 
no right to complain, in view of that pamphlet 
and of the further fact that the General Staff 
also maintains, in direct contradiction to the 
Hague Regulations, that they have a right to 
force non-combatants to work for them. In 
other words, they claim the ancient privilege 
of enslaving captives. 

But again Americans must be careful about 
throwing stones. When the Federals captured 
Yorktown in 1862 they compelled their prison- 
ers to dig up the torpedoes the Confederates 
had planted in the roads to blow up Yankees. 
Sheridan did the same thing after the battle of 
Yellow Tavern. The prisoners were not to 
blame for the presence of the torpedoes, and 
to compel them to dig up the explosives was 
cruel. However, no harm came to them. 

Still, the Federals were not so bad. During 
the stress of that great conflict the United 
States Government drew up and put into effect 
the first codification of the laws of war the 
world had ever known. This suggested to the 
Czar of Russia the desirability of an inter- 
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national war code. Accordingly in 1898 he 
convoked an international military conference, 
which was the first step in the chain of events 
that led to the Hague convention at which the 
nations of the world adopted in substance the 
laws of war promulgated by the United States 
Government forty years before as the rules of 
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conduct in warfare to be observed by all peoples 
making pretensions to civilization. 

War can never be less than atrocious; but 
what little has been done toward ameliorating 
its horrors has been done under the leadership 
of the most enlightened republic and the most 
backward autocracy. 



KIAO-CHAU 



THE GERMAN PROTECTORATE IN CHINA THAT WAS SEIZED IN 1897, OSTENSIBLY 

AS A PUNISHMENT FOR THE DEATH OF TWO MISSIONARIES— ITS CITIES, 

RAILROADS, INDUSTRIES, AND FORTIFICATIONS — ^A LITTLE 

GERMANY IN THE HEART OF CHINA 

BY 

GUSTAVUS OHLINGER 

[In i8g^, after the Chinese- J apanese fVar, Germany joined Russia and France in forcing Japan, 
by diplomatic pressure, to relinquish Port Arthur, which Russia subsequently occupied, although it 
was nominally Chinese territory. In i8gy the German fleet seized Kiao-chau Bay, nominally to secure 
reparation for the murder of two German missionaries in the province of Shantung, In the nego- 
tiation which followed, Germany acquired a gg-year lease of the land on both sides of the entrance of 
the Bay and with the lease valuable mining and railway concessions in the province of Shantung, 
The German Government has probably spent in all about % 100,000,000 for building the town of 
Tsingtau on Kiao-chau Bay, for dredging and improving the harbor and fortifying the colony. It is 
the strongest German possession in the Far East, the centre of German influence in China, and the 
naval base from which the German Asiatic fleet operates — the real centre of Germany's Eastern col-- 
onies, which included, besides Kiao-chau, the Bismarck Archipelago, Kaiser IVilhelm Land, the 
Marshall, Caroline, Pellew, and Ladrone Islands, and part of Samoa, — The Editors] 



GERMANY indeed," I thought to 
myself as 1 stepped on the wharf 
at Tsingtau, and found a sign con- 
fronting me which warned the 
public that certain things were 
streng verboten. 

The two days' trip from Shanghai on the 
little Hamburg-American coasting steamer, the 
social chats with her genial captain, and the 
polished conversation of the "Herr Major," the 
only other passenger, had caused me to forget 
the curious hybrid of East and West which one 
sees in all the ports of China. As we approached 
the rugged coast line, and white houses and 
red-tiled roofs came in view, 1 tried to recall 
where 1 had seen such houses before. As we 
rounded a point and dropped anchor in the 
harbor, blue-coated soldiers and precise, uni- 
formed officials came into view. But with these 
Clacards — the evidences of an omnipresent 
ureaucracy — my impressions were complete. 
This was not Tsingtau, the capital of the Ger- 
man Kiao-chau protectorate^it was Germany 
itself, as much so as if a piece of Prussia had 



been picked up bodily and pieced into the 
Chinese coast line. 

Kiao-chau Bay is a broad expanse of water 
indenting the southern coast of Shantung 
province — that part of China which juts out 
boldly between the Gulf of Pechili on the north 
and the Yellow Sea on the south. The entrance 
to the Bay is narrow and easily defended. The 
bold, rocky coast line here throws out wedges 
of land on either side, which almost enclose the 
body of water within. The wedge of land to the 
east, though running down to a narrow point, 
widens out toward the mainland, the hills 
which form its backbone at the same time be- 
coming more rugged and prominent until, about 
thirty miles away to the northeast, they reach 
an elevation of 3,000 feet. Just inside the 
point of this wedge, protected from the typhoons 
which sweep up the China coast, lies a natural 
harbor which the Germans have improved by 
the construction of a breakwater. On the 
opposite side of this point, where the southern 
slope of the hills overlooks the sea, are the 
white walls and red roofs of the German town 
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of Tsingtau. The Kiacxhau protectorate, 
or SInUtgMei as the Germans call it, em- 
braces the entire area of the Bay, these two 
wedges of land at its entrance, and a few small 
islands which command the approach — ^al- 
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Powers was pitted against the venality and 
duplicity of the old Chmese officialdom. Japan 
had just emerged victorious from her contest 
^th China. En^and had acquircxi by lease 
the harbor of Wei-Hai-Wei; the Cassini Con- 
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THE GERMAN PORT ARTHUR 

TSINGTAU, AT THE MOUTH OP KIAO-CHAU BAY, AND THE HILLS WHOSE NATURAL DEFENCES HAVE BEEN 

GREATLY STRENGTHENED BY FORTIFICATIONS 



together an area of about five hundred square 
miles. Besides this, the German Government 
exercises a qualified sovereignty within a zone 
about thirty-one miles in width surrounding 
the Bay. Within this neutral zone, as it is 
designated, the Chinese authorities can take 
no action without the concurrence of the Ger- 
man Governor. 

The acquisition of Kiao-chau was accom- 
plished in the 'qo's — those sordid days when 
bullying aggression on the part of European 



vent ion had given Russia important railroad 
advantages in Manchuria, and France was 
receiving railroad concessions in the south. 
Early in 1897, therefore, the German Govern- 
ment had decided to seize some port on the 
Chinese coast — the only question was, what 
port would best suit her purposes? Which 
section of the Chinese coast line should she 
grab? With characteristic Teutonic thorough- 
ness a commission of experts was therefore 
sent to China to report upon the situation. 
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After taking observations and canvassing the 
claims to seizure of most of the ports on the 
coast, the commission decided unanimously 
in favor of Kiao-chau Bay. 

Everything was ready for the final act of 
aggression when, by a special Providence, on 
November i, 1897, two German Catholic 
missionaries were murdered in the western 
part of Shantung province- These men hap- 
pened to belong to a religious order which the 
Kaiser had expelled from Germany but a few 
years before. This circumstance, however, 
was forgotten under the pressing necessity of 
obtaining immediate reparation for the outrage. 
On November 10, 1897, the German Asiatic 
squadron dropped .anchor in Kiao-chau Bay. 
On the 14th the town of Tsingtau was seized, 
and the German commander issued a proclama- 
tion in which he formally took possession of the 
territories that are now embraced within the 
protectorate. 

With the desired prize already in its grasp, 
the German Government entered upon negotia- 
tions with Pekin. By a convention signed on 
March 6, 1898, China was compelled to give 
her sanction to this seizure, and further, made 
the following concessions: (i) Permission to 
the German Government to build three lines 
of railroad in the province of Shantung con- 
necting the towns of Tsingtau, Chinanfu, the 
capital of the province, and Ichoufu, an im- 
portant city in the south; (2) the exclusive 
right to develop mines within a zone extending 
abDut ten miles on either side of the railroad 
lines; (3) preference to Germans in all enter- 
prizes undertaken for the development of the 
mterior. 

Immediately after the seizure, and without 
awaiting the termination of the negotiations at 
Pekin, the German Government proceeded with 
the strategic and commercial development of 
the territory. The old Chinese town of 
Tsingtau was razed, and on its site the German 
town was built. From the top of a command- 
ing eminence the administration building over- 
looks the sea, the city, and the expanse of Kiao- 
chau Bay behind the city to the north. The 
Gouvernemenis Hugel, as it is called, forms 
the centre of a scheme of boulevards, chaussees, 
and well-ordered streets. The seashore has 
been faced by a massive wall, along the top of 
which extends the Kaiser Wilhelm Ufer, a fine 
driveway, where of an evening may be seen 
driving or promenading the officialdom of Kiao- 
chau, the uniformed officers of the army and 
navy, and the substantial business folk. On 
this chaussee stands the imposing Hotel Prince 
Heinrich, an important adjunct to the social 
life of the community. 

TULIPS AND GERMAN ARCHITECTURE IN CHINA 

The private dwellings are models of German 
architecture. Each house has a big dooryard, 
with beds of tulips and rows of four-o'clocks. 
Should you chance along in the early morning 
you will see the stolid Hausherr leaning out of 



an upper story window, drawing comfortably 
on a long pipe, and chatting with his next door 
neighbor. Very few Chinese are about, al- 
though there are 80,000 of them in the protec- 
torate. They are not allowed to live in Tsing- 
tau, but are confined to a separate quarter in 
order that they may not disturb the order and 
cleanliness of the German settlement. 

The wharves which line the harbor have been 
furnished with tracks, electric cranes, and all 
the facilities for handling a large traffic. The 
harbor also contains a floating drydock, which 
has a capacity of 6,000 tons and can accom- 
modate ships 135 feet long. 

The rocky heights to the east of the city have 
been reserved for fortifications. No one knows 
just what engines of destruction lurk here. 
Barbed wire fences, warning placards, and 
vigilant sentries intercept the curious sightseer, 
and the unbroken contour of the hills gives no 
indication of the galleries and passages with 
which they have been honeycombed. But the 
last official report shows that the Government 
has already spent more than $5,000,000 in 
fortifying these heights, so one may readily 
infer that they constitute a veritable Gibraltar, 
rendering the protectorate almost impregnable 
in attacks from the sea. 

THE OUTLET OF SHANTUNG PROVINCE 

The configuration of the country makes 
Kiao-chau Bay the natural outlet for the Prov- 
ince of Shantung. Extending about twenty 
miles inland, the Bay washes a low plain, which 
reaches out across the Shantung peninsula to 
the northeast and separates its two mountain 
regions. To the east rise th^; bold rocky ridges 
which make up the Shantung promontory; 
to the west lies another group of mountain 
ranges which crowd down to the southern border 
of the province, but on the north are separated 
from the coast by a wide plain, while on the west 
they fall away into the broad valley of the Yel- 
low River. It is therefore possible from Kiao- 
chau Bay to reach the extreme north and west 
of the province over comparatively level 
country. 

These advantages of communication many 
centuries ago made Kiao-chau City, at the head 
of the Bay, the emporium of the whole province. 
Ships from Korea, Japan, India, and Arabia 
anchored close to the city walls. Since then, 
however, the head of the Bay has been gradually 
silted up, so that to-day the city stands six 
miles from high water, and with the ebb of the 
tide four or five miles more of mud flats are 
left baking in the sun. Trade has naturally 
vanished. It is this pristine commercial im- 
portance which the Germans are seeking to 
establish by means of the harbor at the entrance 
of the Bay and the lines of railroad into the 
interior. 

The province of Shantung has an area of 
55,000* square miles and a population of 
25,500,000. It is rich in natural resources. 
Gold is being profitably worked in a number of 
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GERMAN RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 

A BRIDGE AND A RAILROAD STATION ON THE SHANTUNG RAILROAD. WHICH BRINGS 
THE PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG WITHIN GERMAN INFLUENCE 



THE POST OFFICE AT TSINGTAU 
ARCHITECTURALLY AN APPROPRIATE PART OF THE "LITTLE GER- 
MANY" IN CHINA 



lar as a dress tabric, and 
straw braid. The former 
is essentially a product 
of home industry. It is 
woven by women on 
hand looms. The silk is obtained 
from the cocoon of an indigenous 
worm, which subsists on the leaves 
of the native scrub oak. 

In 1899 a German company was 
formed known as "Shantung Eisen- 
bahn Gesellschaft," with a capital 
of $\ 1,000,000. Work was at once 
be^un on a main line extending from 
Tsingtau along the east shore of the 
Bay and through the natural de- 
pressions of the north and north- 
west to the capital of the pro- 
vince. By the spring of 1904 this 
line was completed, and surveys 
were begun on two others — one ex- 
tending from Chinanfu in a south- 
erly direction, and the other in 
a southwesterly direction from 
Kiao-chau Bay, and both meeting 
at Ichoufu, a prefectural city near 
the southern border of the pro- 
vince. The Tsingtau-Chinanfu line 
has been extended to Poshan, 
and is 272 miles long. It is well 
constructed, with a thoroughly 
ballasted roadbed, good structures, 
and substantial station buildings. 
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government to confer 
upon conductors and sta- 
tion agents official but- 
tons, ranging from the 
fifth to the ninth rank. 
Most of the employees speak good 
German — not a gibberish, like the 
" pidgin-English " of the ports — and 
it is somewhat startling to see a 
Chinese guard step to the door of a 
compartment and hear him an- 
nounce to the passengers bitie alle 
aussieigen. 

Though German jurisdiction is 
confined to Kiao-chau Bay, the 
railroad, the mining and commer- 
cial enterprises, the missions, and 
schools, all which are carefully 
fostered by the Government, have 
made German influence paramount 
throughout the province. Chinese 
officials are careful not to take 
any important action without a 
clear understanding with theirTeu- 
tonic guests. At the same time, 
the Germans are obsessed by the 
spectre of Japanese supremacy. 
Japan has been an apt pupil of 
German military, commercial, 
and manufacturing methods. 
With the same secrecy and 
thoroughness which they dis- 
played in Manchuria, the Japanese 



GERMAN PREPARATIONS TO CAPTURE CHINESE TRADE 

THE FLOATING DRY-DOCK AND THE WHARF AT TSINGTAU, WHERE GERMANY HAD 
MADE CHARACTERISTICALLY THOROUGH BEGINNINGS OF A VAST COMMERCE 



THE GERMAN-ASIATIC BANK AT TSINGTAU 

THROUGH WHICH THE GERMANS HAVE FINANCED THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THEIR CHINESE TERRITORY 
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THE BARRACKS OF THE GERMAN GARRISON AT TSINGTAU 



have been pervading 
Shantung, surveying, 
planning, scheming. 
Many a man who 
passes as Chinese is a 
representative of the 
Mikado's Empire, edu- 
cated at the school in 
Shanghai where young 
Japanese are taught 
the dialects of Chma 
and the habits and cus- 
toms of the people. 
When they have grad- 
uated and shifted into 
Chinese costumes, they 
readily pass as natives 
of whatever province 
they may have chosen 
as the field of their 
activity. Had she 
dared, Germany would 



A RECORD OF THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 



gladly have taken sides 
with Russia in the Rus- 
sian-Japanese War. 
The downfall of Russia 
left her isolated as the 
only power in the Ori- 
ent whose policy de- 
mands partition. 

As the German sen- 
try peers from the forti- 
fications of Tsingtau, he 
sees in the dawn the 
same fleeting spectral 
torpedo craft which 
announced the siege of 
Port Arthur, and as the 
sun rises over the hori- 
zon there bursts upon 
his imagination the 
fiery sphere and radi- 
ants of the Japanese 
battle flag. 



TSINGTAU, A MODERN GERMAN CITY ON THE COAST OF CHINA 
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THE CAMP OF THE CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS, AT VALCARTIER, NEAR QUEBEC 



FROM Valcartier, probably the largest 
training camp ever gotten together on 
this continent, eighteen miles north of 
Quebec, 30,000 troops, a complete 
tactical unit — infantry, calvary, guns, 
and auxiliary forces all in proper proportion 
— have gone to the war in Europe. It was 
a voluntary force raised, partially trained, and 
equipped for war in seven weeks in a country 
that has practically no standing army. 

But this Canadian force is not purely of 
citizen soldiery. Many of its officers and the 
backbone of the rank and file are men who have 
served before either in the English army or in 
the Canadian Force that went to South Africa, 
and this in large measure explains the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which these 30,000 men 
became a British army division ready for the 
field. 

For example, there appeared at Valcartier a 
sergeant-major named Utter who had served 
through the Boer War. He had been wounded 
in the foot at Modder River. He was carried 
to the rear by an officer who cut off the boot 
and dressed the wound. When Utter reached 
Valcartier a Colonel of one of the Western Can- 
adian regiments came up and spoke to him. It 



was the officer he had last seen at Modder River 
fifteen years before — a former member of the 
Artillery Corps, who went to South Africa as 
lieutenant in the Canadian Contingent. 

And Colonel Sam Hughes, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Militia and Defense, who has super- 
vised the training of the troops, is also a veteran 
of the Boer War. During that war, he volun- 
teered from Canada but was not accepted. 
However, he was determined to go, so took 
passage to Cape Town and enlisted there as a 
private. When the war was over he had ob- 
tained a colonel's commission after being men- 
tioned several times in the official dispatches. 

This army, so quickly gathered from all parts 
of the vast territory of Canada, disclosed its 
quality at a review before the Duke of Con- 
naught on September 13th, just forty days after 
Great Britain had declared that "a state of 
war exists." In that review, following the 
Minister of Militia and his staff came the cavalry 
— the Dragoons, the Hussars, and the Strath- 
cona Horse, which rendered high service in 
South Africa. After the cavalry came the first 
formed battalions of infantry, now almost 
trained troops, preceded by the band and 
dressed in their brand new uniforms of dark 
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THE PRINCESS PATRICIA S 
A COMPANY OF THE REGIMENT THAT BEARS THE NAME OF THE DAUGHTER OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 



The best drilled troops in 
the force, and doubtless the 
most immediately effective 
of the Canadian army, were 
the Princess Patricia's Cana- 
dian Light Infantry, Cana- 
da's crack regiment, i,ioo 
strong, which carries a flag 
made for it by Princess Patri- 
cia of Connaught. This regi- 
ment was raised and equipped 
by Mr. Hamilton Gault, of 
Montreal, at an expense of 
$1,500,000, and then given to 
the Canadian Government. 
Its men are the pick of Cana- 
da. No man was enrolled un- 
less he had served in the reg- 



GUARDING AGAINST TYPHOID 

EVERY SOLDIER WAS IMMUNIZED B' 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION 



gular army, or had had some 
other military training; and 
every man had to meet the 
personal approval of Colonel 
Farquhar, the commander. 
The result is that 60 per cent, 
of the men have seen active 
service, more than 80 per 
cent, have served in a regular 
army, and the remaining 20 
per cent, have had volunteer 
army training. There are 
veterans among them of the 
Boer War, the Boxer up- 
rising, the Mexican revolu- 
tions, and of nearly every 
other fight in recent times. 
Some are frankly soldiers of 



THE 9OTH WINNIPEG RIFLES CROSSING A PONTOON ON A PRACTICE MARCH 

SOME OF THE 33,000 MEN THAT WERE ACCEPTED FOR ENLISTMENT. PROBABLY LESS THAN ONE HALF OF 
THESE MEN HAD HAD PREVIOUS MILITARY TRAINING, BUT A FEW HAD SEEN ACTIVE SERVICE IN WAR 
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fortune, others are adventurers, but most are 
old soldiers who settled in Canada after the 
South African war. One company is made up 
entirely of men who have been to one of the 
five great English public schools, Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Winchester, or Westminster; another of 
veterans from the Royal Dragoon Rifles; and 
it is considered a great honor among the men 
to belong to one of these crack companies. 

There are several Americans in the Princess 
Patricia's: one, a mess sergeant who had seen 
active service pretty much all over the world, 
including service in the expedition for the relief 
of Peking during the Boxer uprising. Among 
the other Americans in the force are six who 
served through the Mexican revolution with 
Villa. They were miles from a railroad when 
they heard that war had broken out but rode 
d3iy and night to get to Montreal in time to 
enlist in the Patricia's. 

The Canadian Expeditionary Force has the 
status of British regulars. It is organized as a 
division, and a division is a complete army in 
itself, comprising infantry, cavalry, light and 
heavy artillery, an ammunition column, en- 
gineers, signal corps, field ambulances and sur- 
geons, and wagons, horses, and men for the trans- 
port of supplies. A British division usually con- 
sists of about 18,000 men, of whom 15,000 are 
effective fighters and 3,000 in the transport and 
other non-combatant services. But Canada's 
division is almost double this strength — a total of 
J3,ooo men — comprising 18,000 infantrymen 
instead of the usual 12,000, and a correspond- 
ingly heavy force of cavalry. Now that these 
33,000 men have.^one to Europe, Canada is 
raising a second division of 20,000 men, and, 
after that contingent is complete, will keep its 
effective force in Europe at 50,000 men, re- 
placing whatever losses it may suffer from new 
recruits. 

The most amazing thing about Canada's 
military preparations, after the instant and 
spontaneous response of the recruits, was the 
despatch and eniciency in preparing the vast 
camp at Valcartier to house and train 30,000 
men. The camp was eighteen miles north of 
Quebec on a plain where the Jacques Cartier 
River emerges from the Laurentian hills on its 
way to the St. Lawrence below. When war was 
declared, this smiling plateau was a great garden 
dotted with perhaps 150 houses of Valcartier 
village. Too weeks later houses and crop were 
^one; row after row of white tents, thousands 
in all, stood gleaming in the sun, each row three 
miles long; the sleepy village was replaced by 
a martial city, complete with streets, sewers, 
water mains, electric lights, telephones, and 
the hundreds of teams and wagons to move its 
wartime traflfic. Thus, when the trains began 
to roll in, bringiug the citizens of this tent-city 
from all parts of Canada nearly everything was 
in readiness to receive them. 

Within the camp when the recruits arrived, 
was the bustle of final city building and the 
multifarious activities of a gigantic vacation 



ground. All about the streets steam trench- 
diggers were hard at work digging trenches two 
feet deep, followed close after by the pipe layers, 
completing the sewer system. In front of every 
two or three tents garbage incinerators, burning 
large logs of wood, were kept going all day long. 
Whatever could not be burned was carted -away 
during the night. The camp was as clean as if 
it had been newly swept from end to end. Here 
and there, above a little box set on stilts a face 
shining with water and, below the box, a pair 
of bare feet showed where the open air shower 
baths — one to every thirty or forty men — were 
at the convenience of the recruits. Besides the 
shower baths there was running water between 
every two tents and each company had its own 
wash troughs. 

The sanitary equipment was complete. Over 
night a system of hospitals had been organized; 
and a typhoid inoculation station where every 
man in the camp was treated. Most of the 
sick in the hospital were suffering from their 
inoculation. Even four weeks after the camp 
was started, there were but fifty-two sick and 
hurt in the hospital. 

Some of the recruits came with no equipment 
whatever. These were at once supplied by the 
ordnance department. The men gathered be- 
fore a long building in which, on the sides of a 
long aisle, were bins in which were piled, in the 
order of their use, clothes, shoes, belts, guns, 
knapsacks, canteens, and all the other articles 
of equipment. Each man, as his name was called 
passed down this aisle and received the several 
parts of his outfit as he passed. Near by one 
thousand men received their equipment in this 
way every day. 

Out on the edge of the plain, with the base of 
the hills as a background, rifle practice was car- 
ried on at the biggest rifle range in the world, 
its row of targets three and one half miles long. 
Fifteen hundred targets were used simultane- 
ously. Allowing each man 1 5 shots at 300 and 
200 yards, and 1 5 shots quick firing, 30,000 men 
could get target practice every day. 

On this range was tested a new defensive im- 
plement of war, a small spade of nickeled steel, 
■^f of an inch thick, designed to be used as a 
protection against rifle fire as well as an in- 
trenching tool. It is carried on the hip and 
weighs but four pounds. When in action it is 
stuck handle downward in the ground and a man 
lying behind it is almost invisible to the enemy. 
A hole through the right side of the spade allows 
him to shoot while so protected. At three hun- 
dred yards, Ross rifle bullets were turned off 
from Its surface with hardly a perceptible mark 
The spade is almost invisible at ordinary ranges. 

On August 4th, Great Britain declared war on 
Germany. On September 24th, or two days 
more than seven weeks later, the Megantic, the 
Lapland, and half a dozen lesser transatlantic 
liners swung into the tide of the St. Lawrence 
at Quebec, and bore away Canada's 33,000 
trained and fully equipped recruits for the great 
European conflict. 
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MORE than eleven hundred years ago 
King Offa^ of Mercia (one of the 
old English Kingdoms) formulated 
the military programme that his 
British descendants have so wisely 
followed ever since. At that time Charlemagne, 
one of the predecessors of the present German 
Emperor,, liad determined on the invasion of 
Britain; King. Offa constructed a fleet that 
represented the mo^ approved dreadnaughts 
and battle cruisers of his time; in consequence, 
the continental war lord did not make his 
threatened invasion. "Offa bequeathed to 
EngUtnd,."*^ says the An^Saoum Cbranide, re- 
corcKn^thi&evenl, "that he w-ho would be secure 
on land nuist be supreme on sea." England 
has taken this lesson closely to heart through 
all the sscceeding centuries. When the British 
Goverament^ on the breaking out of the war, 
ofdeKd its commanding admiral "to capture 
or destroy the enemy's fleet," it was only ex- 
pressing; in other words. Nelson's favorite 
maxim: "Our first line of defense is close to the 
enemy's shore." The most dramatic episodes 
in the war hkve been the struggles on land — 
the bloody swaying, back and forth in Northern 
France of the death-gripped armies. The most 
impressm episode, however, is the sf>ectacle 
upon: the seas. So far England's naval victory 
has been an almost bloodless one; it is a victory 
none the less. The sinking of British and 
German cruisers by submarines, startling and 
tragic as these events may be, are, after all, 
only episodes in the general situation. The 
British, fleet, remaining almost quiescent in the 
North Sea» still lords it over every ocean, while 
the German ships desperately and impotently 
hug the land. 

The immediate commanders of the English 
ships — Sir John Jellicoe and Sir Georgie .Calla- 
ghan — have fi^^red mainly in the current news; 
the man really responsible for the present sit- 
uation has received little attention. But Sir 
John Fisher's work as first Sea Lord in 1904 has 
given England its present predominance. The 
strength of Britain s position at the outbreak 
of war was that the fleet was concentrated in 
the North Sea. Had England suddenly found 
herself in conflict with a first class naval power 
twelve or fifteen years ago, she would have had 
no such advantage. For many years the Ad- 
miralitv had been ignoring the great lesson 
learned in the Napoleonic wars — ^the necessity 



of massing her ships. The English naval forces 
before 1904 were scattered all over the world. 
There was a "Home" fleet, an Atlantic fleet, 
a Mediterranean fleet, a China fleet, and misi- 
cellaneous assortments of cruisers — out of dale 
vessels — ^at several other points. En^nd's 
greatest single fighting force was. not located 
in the Channel, but in the Mediterranean. 
Here were the great effective battleships^ the 
main line of defense, with Malta as their base. 
That is, England was leaving. English, waters 
virtually unprotected and concentrating several 
hundred mues from home. To-day this dis- 
position strikes one as absurd; ten years agp, 
however, the explanation seemed plam enough. 
The Mediterranean fleet protected England's 
trade route to the East through Gibraltar and 
Suez, it gave immediate communication with 
India, and protected that part of the emp^e 
from attack by Russia. Captain Mahan, of 
the United States Navy, constantly pointed 
out that this scattering of forces menaced the 
B ritish. Empire. The first rule of naval strategy, 
he insisted, was to keep the fleet together m 
one place, where it could do the heaviest damr 
age; not to scatter it where the enemy could des- 
troy it in detail. Certain nationaf crises em- 
phasized the same point. Supposing, for exr 
ample, that England and France had gone 
to war over the Fashoda matter in 1^3. 
While diplomatic negotiations were pending 
Russia informed Lord Salisbury that, in case 
of hostilities, the Slavic Empire would ali^ 
herself with France. The Russian fleet, id 
those days before the Japanese war, was by no 
means a negligible fighting force. Nor was that 
of France. Russia would have immediately 
steamed south to the North Sea, and France 
north; these two fleets would have caught the 
weak home forces of England between them and, 
in all probability, would have destroyed them. 
Russia and France could then have turned 
south and engaged the Mediterranean squadr 
ron, certainly with chances of success. The 
world would have had a splendid illustration 
of the value of attacking one's enemy in detail. 
To-day, efficiency and preparedness seem 
synonymous with the British navy, and it is, 
therefore, scarcely believable that, only ten 
years ago, these conditions prevailed. When 
Sir John Fisher became first Sea Lord in 1904, 
a revolution in naval arrangement took pkice. 
Sir John began to gather in the scattered con- 
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tingents of the navy and to mass them in the 
section where, in case of difficulties, they would 
be immediately needed — that is, in the North 
Sea. The navy's chief occupation, in his view, 
was to protect the British Isles, their food sup- 
ply and their commerce, and this they could 
do most effectively if placed in immediate touch 
with their native land. The new foreign policy 
of Great Britain greatly facilitated his scheme. 
England's alliance with Japan made it less neces- 
sary to have a large naval force in Asia; Japan 
practically undertook the protection of British 
mterests in Chinese waters — a task she at 
present seems to be fulfilling capably. The 
Entente Cordiale with France similarly de- 
creased the danger of an attack on England in the 
Mediterranean. A better understanding with 
the United States indefinitely postponed any 
likelihood of difficulties in that direction and 
so made rather absurd a heavy squadron in the 
North Atlantic. The creation of the German 
fleet, an entirely new element in the international 
situation, also emphasized the necessity for a 
change. Admiral Fisher, therefore, made his 
new dispositions. Instead of the Mediterran- 
ean, the North Sea became the headquarters of 
the British battle force. In 1899 there were 
eleven battleships in the Mediterranean, the 
strongest in the line; in 19 10, the same squadron 
dropped to six — and all these were of distinctly 
inferior power. In addition, Admiral Fisher 
organized a so-called "pivot fleet" in the At- 
lantic, so disposed that he could use it to 
reinforce either the Home or the Mediterranean 
squadrons. He withdrew an isolated squadron 
from the Pacific, and established an Eastern 
fleet of strong cruisers, for China, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Australasia, and the East Indian 
stations. Admiral Fisher did far more than 
this in the renovation of the British navy; he 
was the man who started the building of dread- 
naughts, battle cruisers, and other new and suc- 
cessful types. 

There was much disagreement as to the wis- 
dom of these changes; both naval experts, like 
Lord Charles Beresford, and those interested 
in outlying British possessions, criticised them 
as unwise. Recent developments, however, 
have pretty clearly demonstrated that Sir John 
Fisher fairly well understood what he was doing. 
He had planned ten years ahead for precisely the 
contingency which has now arisen. As a result, 
although, according to tradition, the German 
officers have been drinking for years "Am Tag" 
("to the day"), the "day" being the occasion 
when the German fleet could come to grips with 
her En|;Iish enemy, this fateful time has not 
j^et arrived. Both the German and the Eng- 
lish fleets are massed; and a battle royal, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, is not re- 
garded as likely. 

There is much speculation, however, as to 
the disposition of these giant armadas. No one, 
except those immediately concerned, claims to 
know. The world has never seen the like of 
the censorship which regulates this war. And 



this censorship falls heaviest upon the naval 
operations, mainly because it is easier to conceal 
the movements of ships than those of armies. 
Nevertheless a careful consideration of the 
problems involved gives some idea at least of 
where the naval contingents ought to be. Eng- 
land's aim was clearly expressed in the order 
issued to her fleet: to capture or destroy the 
enemies' forces. Germany's problem is the 
defensive one of preventing such a capture or 
destruction, and to inflict such damage as she 
possibly can to the British ships by attacks with 
torpedo boats, submarines, and mines. With 
these prime ideas in mind, the naval experts 
can figure pretty closely as to where the forces 
ought to be. England seems determined, at all 
costs, to conceal her naval whereabouts; in 
announcing important events, such as the sink- 
ing of the Amphion and the cruisers Ahoukir, 
Cressy, and Hogue, she has carefully refrained 
from telling where it all happened. The Ger- 
man ships are concealed somewhere; the possi- 
bility of going into harbors for them — repeating 
the famous tactics of Sir Francis Drake, who 
didn't hesitate, in his determination to "singe 
the Spaniard's beard," to enter the harbor of 
Cadiz itself — seems not to be the English plan. 
An attempt "to singe the German's beard" in 
this fashion, with their mined harbors and land 
fortifications, hardly enters the probabilities. 
Under present conditions, even a daredevil . 
Elizabethan sailor, like Drake, would fmd it a 
difficult task. A Farragut might "damn the 
torpedoes" and enter the Elbe; still, even though 
he escaped destruction from the mines and land 
fortifications, he might have nothing to show 
for his pains. When he arrived in his destined 
harbor, the enemy, in all probability, would 
have disappeared. 

THE KIEL CANAL DOUBLES GERMAN STRENGTH 

The Kiel Canal is the answer to those who 
advocate a "beard-singeing" policy. A glance 
at the map explains the decisive part this plays 
in the present operations. Its western entrance 
lies about thirty miles within the Elbe River, a 
stream difficult to navigate, even when there 
are no mines and land fortifications. From here 
it extends in a northeasterly direction for eighty 
miles until it enters the Baltic at Kiel. Con- 
sider now, for a moment, what would happen 
should Admiral Jellicoe adopt the programme 
suggested by Winston Churchill in a recent 
speech and attempt to "dig the Germans out 
like rats." If he sought them in the river Elbe 
the German battleships, assuming that they 
were stationed there, would quietly slip into the 
Baltic end of the canal. The wildest advocates 
of an aggressive policy would not suggest a 
pursuit further — this form of suicide strikes 
no one as sane seamanship. On the other hand, 
imagine that the British ships enter the Baltic 
through the Skagerak and Cattegat, the exceed- 
ingly difficult and dangerous strait that separ- 
ates Norway and Sweden from Denmark. By 
the time the English reached the Baltic waters 
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the Germans would have slipped through the 
canal into the river Elbe again. Such a game 
of hide and seek could have no result that would 
not be disastrous to the British navy. Indeed, 
the English would have only one possible move: 
to split their forces into two parts, one to search 
out the Germans at the Elbe, the other to enter 
the Baltic. That is precisely what the Ger- 
mans would like to have them do. The Ger- 
mans could then engage England on more than 
even terms; could bring the whole of their 
ships to bear against half the British — assail 
them, that is, in detail. The Kiel Canal was 
built for the particular purpose of splitting the 
British navy; in other words, of doubling the 
fighting power of the German fleet. It accom- 
plishes for German defense precisel}^ what the 
Panama Canal does for the defensive powers 
of the Amencan navy. Not the least significant 
fact in the present situation is that the Kaiser 
did not go to war until this canal was finished — 
in its reconstructed form. It was formally 
opened in June, IQ14, about a month before the 
famous ultimatums were sent. 

THE BRITISH NAVY ON DOGGER BANK? 

In the present difficult situation, therefore, 
one thing may safely be assumed: England 
will not play into Germany's hands by dividing 
its fighting fleet into two parts. That would 
iindo all the preparatory work of Sir John 
Fisher, already described. Her main policy 
seems to be a waiting one: to pen up the German 
fleet; to render it useless in the present struggle; 
to prevent the escape of any part of it, such as a 
cruiser squadron, into the Atlantic, where it 
might prey upon British commerce, and perhaps 
engage the British cruisers which are patrolling 
the trans-Atlantic lanes; and to hold itself in 
readiness for any possible desperate attempt 
the Germans might make at an engagement. 
Its position is obviously the one place where it 
can best accomplish these purposes. It has 
to watch two places: Wilhemshaven and the 
general region at the entrance of the Elbe River 
and the Kiel Canal; and the Skagerak. Any 
dashes which the Germans make must come 
from one of these two points. According to 
naval experts, a place midway between the two 
is naturally indicated as the position for the 
heavy British ships. There is thus a prevailing 
belief that the main strength of the English 
is located somewhere at the Dogger Bank. This 
is a shallow area in the North Sea, the northern 
section of which is about equally distant from 
the German and the English coast. The shal- 
low water would furnish excellent anchorage 
to a fleet of battleships. Such a squadron, 
stationed in this spot, would be in instant readi- 
ness to meet a German sortie from either point. 
The naval strate^st is, therefore, pretty likely 
to locate the British battleships in these waters. 
Others believe that it lies safely protected off 
some British harbor, instantaneously ready to 
go into action. What one has in mind in dis- 
cussing this situation, of course, is the efficient 



fighting contingent, that is, the battleships. 
Tliese are faced by the usual screen of cruisers 
and torpedo flotillas. It may also be safely 
assumed that there are other cruiser squadrons 
at advantageous points, such as the English 
Channel and the waters in the north, to prevent 
any raiding expeditions of German cruisers. 
The force which made the raid into Heligoland, 
sinking three German cruisers and two destroy- 
ers, and the one that had an unfortunate tussle 
with German submarines, losing three cruisers, 
probably represented these outlying expeditions. 
That a squadron of cruisers is patrolling the 
Atlantic trade routes is also no secret. 

WHERE THE GERMAN SHIPS LIE 

These being the probable dispositions of the 
English ships, where do the naval experts place 
the German? We may take it for granted that 
the main purpose of the Germans is the same 
as that of the English; that is, to keep their 
fleet together, to hold it as a single unit for the 
time when it may be called upon to strike. 
Most writers assume that it is lying somewhere 
near Wilhelmshaven, or in the Elbe, under the 
protection of land fortifications. The best 
authorities regard this as hardly likely. Un- 
questionably, Germany has allotments of 
cruisers, torpedo flotillas, and submarines at 
these places, as well as at the naval station 
of Heligoland, for the purpose of making raids; 
it is hardly likely, however, that she has located 
her great fighting forces in these waters. The 
danger of torpedo attacks would be too great. 
Indeed, had she risked her battleships anywhere 
near the North Sea, in all probability British 
ships would long ago have had tried to"di^ them 
out." It is more likely that they are in the 
Baltic, not far removed from the Kiel entrance 
to the canal. In the opinion of some observers 
they may be located directly in the canal itself; 
if their main object is to hide until the war is 
over, here certainly they would find their most 
protected haven. On the ' other hand, the 
necessities of the situation really demand their 
presence in the Baltic. They have a particular 
duty to perform here, not unlike that which the 
English ships have in the North Sea. England 
has to seek out and destroy the German navy, to 
which its own is immeasurably superior; sim- 
ilarly the German fleet has to seek out and des- 
troy the Russian, over which it has an even 
greater proportional preponderance. Up to 
the present writing it has had about as much 
success in attaining this object as the English 
fleet has had in achieving its particular aim. 

LITTLE FIGHTING ON THE SEA 

As is not unusual in time of war, the opera- 
tions of these great armadas have sadly disap- 
pointed expectations. In the last few years 
both English and German romancers have 
amused themselves by picturing the approach- 
ing naval contest between England and Ger- 
many. Many prophetical "Battles of the 
North Sea" have made their appearance. 
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Nearly all have agreed upon the probable se- 
quence of events. On the declaration of war, 
the German writers have told us, a German 
torpedo flotilla would steam into the North 
Sea and put large numbers of English battle- 
ships out of action. Innumerable attacks by de- 



Germany is attempting to live up to her gen- 
erally accepted r61e in the North Sea problem. 
The afflicted cruisers represent a genuine loss to 
Great Britain; the action of the submarines 
unquestionably indicates seamanly skill of a 
high order — rather higher than English critics 
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stroyers, submarines, and floating mines would 
follow in rapid succession. Perhaps these tor- 
pedo attacks have taken place; the news, how- 
ever, has not yet reached the public; early 
German reports of the sinking of half a dozen 
English battleships off Hull clearly represented 
not what had actually happened, but what was 
expected to happen. Such attacks as have 
taken place, it may be assumed, have failed; 
had Germany succeeded, she would not have 
hesitated to publish the fact. The only events 
that have even remotely substantiated these 
early fancies have been the sinking of the 
cruiser Amphum, probably hy an unanchored 
mine, perhaps by a submarine, and of the 
cruisers Ahouktr, Hogue, and Cressy by sub- 
marines. These events clearly indicate that 



of German sea power have attributed to her. 
A successful submarine attack upon outlying 
cruisers of the third and fourth class, however, 
is a very different thing from a real penetration 
of the battleship line. England's real command 
of the sea rests upon her sixty battleships, her 
nine battle cruisers, her fifty-one armored and 
heavily protected cruisers. These not only 
enormously outnumber the German units, but 
they are larger, swifter, and have more powerful 
armaments. Unless the German submarines 
and torpedo boats reach this fighting force, 
England can stand the destruction of a large 
number of lighter and obsolete vessels without 
appreciably endangering her present naval 
P|Osition. Prognostications in a naval situa- 
tion like this are unwise. If the German navy 
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performs such a feat, however, it will justify 
all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. 
For this English battle force is thoroughly 
screened by cruisers, torpedo boats, destroyers, 
submarines, and mines, through which the Ger- 
man attacking force will have to pick its way. 
The obliteration of a few detached cruisers will 
be child's play compared to an operation of 
this magnitude. Unless Germany can do this, 
however, she can hardly disturb the present 
status quo. 

Does this mean, therefore, that the German 
High Seas fleet is rendering no service to the 
fatherland in the present war? Hardly that. 
Its mere existence in itself constitutes an in- 
dispensable service. The outnumbered German 
fleet, even though it is hardly prepared to take 
effective action, is a real governing element in the 
protection of Germany. It keeps the British 
battleships eternally watchful in the North Sea. 

THE WAR VALUE OF THE FLEETS 

As things stand at the present writing (Octo- 
ber ist) the British navy is the dominating 
force in this great European war. Naval ex- 
perts all over the world are gazing at the spec- 
tacle with admiration. England, despite the 
most devastating war in all history, is still going 
on virtually intact. Its great mercantile fleet 
is still plowing all the seas, weakened only 
slightly by the few ships lost and detached for 
service in the navy. Its factories are still 
getting their raw materials from all parts of 
the world; the wheels are still turning, hardly 
interfered with by the war. The nation is still 
importing as freely as before the foodstuffs 
essential to its very life. On the other hand its 
^eatest rival has suspended its commercial 
life. Germany's merchant fleet of 5,000 ships 
is either lying useless at the wharves of many 
nations or is falling daily a prey to British 
marauders. The ordinary newspaper reader 
cannot faintly picture the extent of this demor- 
alization. In the United States the paralysis 
is so profound that even a neutral ship will not 
go to sea with a cargo destined to a port any- 
where near the German shores of the North 
Sea. American vessels are chary of taking car- 
goes even for Rotterdam, in Holland, for 
underwriters can hardly be persuaded to insure 
such cargoes. There is no reasonable justi- 
fication for this attitude; commerce between 
American and Dutch ports ought to be free 
and easy; the spirit that prevails, however, is 
not a reasonable one. A fear simply overhangs 
the mercantile community that such an enter- 
prise is a hazardous one. German mails have 
almost ceased. The German cables are cut. 
German factories are idle. Germany's business 
organization exists in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. The great German economic machine, 
built up by forty years of aggressive and in- 
telligent enterprise, is lying rusty and unused. 
The amateur statistician can figure concerning 
the financial losses. Thus German commerce 
amounted to about $5,000,000,000 last year; 



at this rate, its cessation means a loss of about 
$13,000,000 a day — this in addition to the 
enormous cost of conducting the war. Eng- 
land's naval preparedness, the impregnable 
battleships she has stationed in the North Sea, 
has caused this calamity. Should the military 
operations stop to-day, the English navy un- 
aided could probably win the war. It would 
merely have to sit tight in its present position. 
With the English economic machine running 
and the German economic machine shut down, 
time alone would settle the dispute. 

BRITISH NAVAL-MILITARY ADVANTAGE 

But this is not all that England's .sea power 
has accomplished. It gives England a tre- 
mendous military advantage. Because she 
controls the sea, England has established a ferry 
line across the English channel for the trans- 
portation of British troops. Two weeks after 
Ifostilities began she had 125,000 completely 
equipped soldiers fighting on the firing line 
in Belgium. Reports seem to indicate that 
these troops, arriving at a critical moment, 
saved the situation for the allies — that they 
turned the military balance against Germany 
in the Paris campaign. Similarly France, a 
few days after mobilization, was brmging native 
Algerian troops across the Mediterranean. Sea 
power again! England is impressing five con- 
tinents into the warfare on Germany. At this 
writing troops are sailing, or preparing to sail, 
from Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and Egypt. All these outlying 
sections have been suddenly transformed into 
recruiting stations for the British army. Every 
ocean highway has become merely a line of 
communication leading directly to the battle 
front in Europe. And, in addition to all these 
advantages, this same mastery has enabled 
Great Britain leisurely to sail the seas, picking 
up the German colonies. 

Will this situation persist indefinitely? Can 
Germany do nothing, besides attacking with 
submarines and torpedo boats, to destroy this 
British sea supremacy? Nature aids Iter; the 
coming winter months will severely try the en- 
durance of the British navy. No one can com- 
prehend how a long, tedious vigil, day after day 
and night after night, momentarily overshad- 
owed by the fear of torpedo and submarine 
attacks, wears on the nerves of the hardiest 
officers and men. This experience will be 
harder on the English than the Germans, be- 
cause their position is much more exposed; the 
"psychological factor," that is, is against them. 
In the fall and winter months the North Sea 
becomes more disagreeable; the weather gets 
cold and dirty, and fogs are an every day 
annoyance. After waiting for these influences 
to wear down the enemy and after a few 
more submarine attacks, very likely successful 
ones, the Germans might suddenly issue forth 
and tackle the enemy. A darinp enterprise 
of this kind is not probable; it is, however, 
possible. 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO-DAY FROM THE TIME OF SIGHTING THE ENEMY'S SHIPS 
TO THE TIME HIS LAST FIGHTING UNIT WAS DESTROYED 

BY 

JOHN M. OSKISON 



UNTIL the German fleet comes out 
into the. North Sea or the French 
fleet engages the Austnan fleet in 
the Mediterranean, there is only 
one fleet battle under approximately 
modern conditions to indicate the character of 
a fleet action in the present war — the battle of 
Tsushima between Admiral Togo and Admiral 
Rodhjestvenski. 

Since Tsushima, ships have grown tremen- 
dously in size. To-day's superdreadnaught is 
of 27,500 tons, as compared to 1^,500 tons for 
Admiral Rodhjestvenski's flagship. In armor 
protection and battery power there has been im- 
provement, and in speed the increase has been 
tremendous. Rodhjestvenski at Tsushima could 
get no more than 1 1 knots out of his travel- 
worn fleet, and Togo's best was 16 knots; 
whereas the. United States recently sold to 
Greece the old Idaba and Mississippi (first 
class battleships otherwise) because they could 
steam only 17 knots. The modem battle fleet 
would go into action at a speed of 20 knots. 

Since Tsushima, wireless has been somewhat 
improved, the submarine has come into the 
reckoning, and the sea aeroplane has found a 
place with the fleet. Yet to-day's story of a 
fleet battle would not be radically unlike that 
of Togo's achievement; and n essentials the 
Japanese admiral followed tactics as old as 
naval warfare. 

A fleet commander's fighting ships are float- 
ing gun platforms; if they are modern, they will 
have the highest speed consistent with the 
greatest possible concentrated destructive 
power for battling in all conditions of wind and 
weather on the high sea. If all these floating 
gun platforms are ready to take the sea at their 
best speed, and if they are carrying their best 
guns and their best trained crews, the problems 
of battle are reduced to the handling of the 
ships and the handling of the guns they carry. 
Most important is the handling of the guns. 

This war's battle, if it comes, will be fought 
between the English blockading fleet and the 
German fleet trying to run the blockade. 

The superdreadnaughts and dreadnaughts 
(battleshps and big-gun cruisers) have been 
overhauled; if there are any guns of newer 
design and more effective range they will have 
taken the place of those already in the turrets. 
Maximum supplies of shells, filled with the 
highest explosives known to naval use are in 



their magazines — they may even carry shells 
for their i2Yinch, ij-mch, and 14-inch guns in 
most of the magazines designed to supply the 
smaller guns, for the object of a fighting fleet 
is to crush the enemy, and a big gun shell which 
can tear a gaping hole through armor at 12,000 
yards will do more damage than many 3-inch 
shells. 

Off the big fighters has come every bit of 
wood, decks are cleared, hatch covers bolted, 
and davits folded down, boats are put ashore 
along with chests and tables, the oificers' fur- 
niture, and, on the day of the fight, even the 
hammocks will go overboard. In the hell-^re 
which follows the explosion of a shell aboard 
ship no burnable thing will go unbumed; and 
fires breaking out on deck or inside the ship 
are only less disastrous than the enemy's fire. 
From all except the most modem of the giants 
the bridges are down, for a portion of them is 
wood. Days before the battle the crews of 
the fighting fleet are eating from metal plates 
sitting cross-legged on the steel mess-deck; in 
the ward-room the officers find neither wooden 
chairs nor tables. 

Next to the powerful battleships in impor- 
tance to the fleet commanders are the battle 
cmisers. They are battleships (some of the 
latest carry twelve 14-inch guns) which have 
sacrificed armor protection for speed. They are 
of unequaled value to take care of such of the 
enemy's ships as have to drop out of the fighting 
column with battery power crippled; and if it 
should tum out that the battle cruiser's effec- 
tive range is greater than that of the enemy's 
armored ships, then she becomes an offensive 
unit of equal value with her dreadnaught 
sisters. 

Other ships which prepared for battle are 
the armored cruisers (a class no longer built); 
scout cruisers, light, carrying only small guns, 
but capable of making 27 or 28 knots; torpedo 
boat destroyers; and service ships. Among 
these are tenders, called "mother" ships, for the 
destroyers — one to each flotilla of five or six 
destroyers. On the tenders are constracted the 
launching and landing platforms for the air 
scouts. Repair ships and hospital ships com- 
plete the fleet. 

The threat of Mr. Winston Churchill to "go 
in and dig out" the German fleet can not be 
taken senously — nothing would suit the Ger- 
mans better! But out the blockaded fleet must 
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come. A modem navy does not exist to be 
saved for exhibition purposes after the war is 
over; its job is to fight the enemy for mastery 
of the sea. Staying in port is demoralizing 
to the personnel in time of war. This the com-* 
mander of the blockaded fleet knows, and he 
knows, too» that his enemy who is maintaining 
the blockade is getting first rate daily practice 
in handling ships, and hardening and tempering 
crews out where the fighting will occur. 

WHEN THE GERMAN FLEET COMBS OUT 

So the Germans at some time may be expected 
out; and without trying to prophesy in detail 
it is possible to explain the general aspects of 
what naval experience would teach us to ex- 
pect would then happen. The Germans will 
come several hours before dawn for when the 
fight begins they want to be quite dear of 
the port with sea room in which to manceuvre. 
A tactical advantage rests with the issuing 
fleet in that the fighting ships of the block- 
aders must keep as far away from the port 
as they can and be certain of intercepting the 
enemy as they come out. During their block- 
ade of Port Arthur, the Japanese battleships 
remained at the Elliot Islands^ 65 miles away. 
By contrast with the tactics of to-day's block- 
ading commander. Admiral Sampson's ships 
formed a flat arc within a few miles of Santiago 
harbor; and at night two of his battleships 
actually drew up close enough to cover the har- 
bor entrance with their searchlights. That was 
all right for Sampson, for he had learned that 
he had nothing to fear from mines, and that the 
guns of Moro Castle never fired in attack but 
only replied to attacks. It is safe to say that 
English battleships, could take no such liber- 
ties o^ the mouth of the Elbe! 

Before being discovered by the English 
scouts, the German fleet would probably be 
able to pass the clear zone maintained by the 
opposing submarines and destroyers. Once 
beyond that, however, the English scouts would 
sight it. Then would begin the first contest — 
that between the wireless operqjors aboard the 
two fleets. On board the first scout to sight the 
German fleet, the operator would begin to call 
the English admiral's flagship; and at the same 
time, operators on board the German ships 
would be trying desperately to synchronize 
their apparatus and "muss up" the scout's 
message so that it could not be understood. 

There would be better than an even chance 
thattheGerman wirdcss couldsucccssfuHyintCT- 
fere. In that case, the scout would fly at its 
highest speed to the nearest tender carrying an 
aeroplane. Off would wing an air scout; but 
knowing that hostile air scouts would likely be 
aloft and that in thick weather the flying ma- 
chine can not be sure of finding its way, the 
fastest of the scout ships would press on. 

Other scouts would hurry forward to observe 
the strength, disposition, and direction of the 
German fleet; aboard them would be men 
trained to recognize, from long study of plans 



and silhouettes, every ship in the enemy's fleet; 
aboard the English fleet commander's flagship 
would be his staff, whose members know the 
efficiency in speed, armament, and personnd 
of every ship in the German fleet. They 
would have charted and platted every possible 
battl^round. As his Scouts brought him news 
of the progress of the issuing fleet, the English 
admiral in command would mark its location 
on his chart and study its formation in reference 
to his own plan of attack. 

Once beyond the clear zone the German fleet 
commander would change from cruising forma- 
tion (scouts ahead, fighting ships in double 
column, cruisers and destroyers alongside, and 
tenders, service ships, and hospital ships behind, 
each convoyed by more destroyers and swift 
cruisers) to column, or "line ahead," as the 
English call accepted battle formation. One 
behind the other, as closely as they may safdy 
be navigated (probably not more than 400 
yards from bow to bow) would steam the fight- 
ing ships. On the fifth ship in line would fly 
the flag of the admiral second in command, 
while from number nine would fly the flag of 
the admiral third in rank-^-and so on, each 
division of four fighting ships being under a 
division commander. 

To-day both fleets in a sea battle would have 
great "mobility"; they would maintain a speed 
of about twenty knots. England might put 
more than 30 battleships and battle cruisers in 
line capable of making 21 knots in battle forma- 
tion; there are i^r or 18 fighting ships in the 
German navy which can steam at nearly 20 
knots together. Of course, under these con- 
ditions, submarines would hardly play a part 
in the actual battle, for the best of them now in 
service are capable of only 18 knots on the sur- 
face and 12 knots submerged. 

As the German fleet steamed out on its chosen 
course, its armored ships riding high enough to 
show from 6 to 8 feet of heavy armor above the 
water line, the English fleet would be coming 
together in column. Already the admiral in 
command would know the strength of his enemy 
and he would probably retain in his own fight- 
ing column only those ships that could outrun 
the enemy's ships in column. Then he might 
choose to attack either the head or the flank 
of the German fighting column. 

Togo, at Tsushima, did that. He knew that 
his four battleships and his eight battle cruisers 
could hold together at a speed of 16 knots; he 
knew that the Russian ships, having been long 
at sea (they left the Baltic naval base at 
Cronstadt September 11, 1904, and had been 
at sea continuously, except for stops in neutral 
ports for supplies and such repairs as could be 
made by the fleet's own men), must have foul 
bottoms, and must be several knots slower than 
his own. Togo's scouts reported that the Rus- 
sian ships sat very low in the water — they were 
overloaded with coal and stores so that their 
armor belts were just about at the water line. 
During Admiral Rodhjestvenski's first ma- 
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noeuvre, before the battle opened, to swing 
his eight battleships and four armored cruisers 
into column the best speed he could get from his 
first division, which took the head, was 1 1 knots. 
Here was a big advantage in speed for the 



iCCrr^ 



Steaming alongside, Togo began to forge 
ahead and bear toward the right; his plan was 
to "cross the T," or "cap" the Russian column 
so that the fire from the guns of his fleet could 
be concentrated on the leading ships of the 
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FLEET ACTION OF MODERN BATTLESHIPS 

(black are JAPANESE SHIPS, AND WHITE RUSSIAN). TSUSHIMA, IN WHICH ADMIRAL TOGO DBFEATEO 
AND DESTROYED ADMIRAL ROHDJESTVENSKY'S FLEET, MAY 27, I903. THE BATTLE BEGAN AT 1:5$ #. M. 
WITH THE JAPANESE FLEET CONCENTRATING ITS FIRE ON THE FIFTH RUSSIAN SHIP WHILE THB RUSSIANS 
WERE TRYING TO GET INTO LINE OF BATTLE. NO. 5 SANK 57 MINUTES AFTER THE BATTLE OPENED. BY 
2:30 P. M. THE JAPANESE FLEET, STEAMING \6 KNOTS TO THE RUSSIANS' II KNOTS, HAD "CAPPED" THE 
RUSSIAN BATTLE LINE SO THAT THE FfRE OF ALL THE JAPANESE SHIPS WAS CONCENTRATED ON THE 
LEADERS OP THE RUSSIAN LINE, WHILE THE LAST RUSSIAN SHIPS WERE NEARLY OUT OF THE BATTLE. NO. 2 
DROPPED OUT OF THE BATTLE FOR A WHILE, AND THE RUSSIAN FLEET TRIED TOGO ASTERN OF THE JAPANESE, 
WHO PREVENTED THIS BY A SHIPS-ABOUT MOVEMENT. BY 4:15 P. M. THB TWO FLEETS WERE AGAIN IN 
RANGE AND THE SUPERIOR SPEED OF THE JAPANESE FLEET WAS ENABLING IT TO "CAP" THE ENEMY AGAIN. 
TO AVOID THIS, THE RUSSIANS PRACTICALLY MADE A CIRCLE. BY THIS TIME IT WAS DARK; THE JAPANESE 
FLEET SPLIT AND CAME UP ON EACH SIDE OF THE RUSSIANS (nOT SHOWN IN THE DIAGRAM.) THE FIGHTING 
WAS ABOUT OVER AT $ O'CLOCK, AND THOUGH THE RUSSIANS MAINTAINED A SEMBLANCE OF A BATTLE LINE 
THE SHIPS WERE ALL SO DAMAGED THAT ALL BUT FIVE SUNK OR SURRENDERED,* THREE ESCAPED TO MANILA 
AND WERE "interned'*; ONE RAN ASHORE; ONLY ONE ANCHORED SAFELY IN VLADIVOSTOK. THE JAPAN- 
ESE DID NOT LOSE A SHIP. THE BATTLE WAS WON BY SPEED, TACTICS, AND GUNNERY. THE RUSSIANS WERE 
SUPERIOR IN ARMAMENT AND GUNS, WITH 8 BATTLESHIPS AND 4 CRUISERS TO 4 BATTLESHIPS AND 8 CRUISERS 
OF THE JAPANESE 



Japanese ships; how did Togo utilize it? From 
the Russians' right (starboard, if you like), at 
a distance of about 12,000. yards, Togo sent his 
twelve ships flying diagonally across the front 
of Rodhjestvenski's column. When his last 
ship had cleared the Russian flagship, he turned 
to the left to run alongside the Russian ships in 
the opposite direction; with his own ship about 
abeam of the Russian admiral's, Togo counter- 
marched, turning in toward the enemy in order 
to bring his ships to a range of 7,000 yards. 



Russian column. As a matter of history,, the 
fire of the Japanese ships was concentrated first 
on the fifth ship in the Russian line, which 
through faulty manoeuvering was nearest to 
them as they countermarched. Within five 
minutes that ship was disabled; it dropped out 
of line, and sank within 57 minutes of the open- 
ing of the engagement. 

Five minutes to dispose of one battleship! 
Then Togo succeeded in "capping" the Rus- 
sian column, but as he pressed agamst the head 
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of his enemy's column, decreasing the range to 
^,000 yards when he saw that Russian gunnery 
was as bad as Russian tactics, Admiral Rodh- 
jestvenski ordered a change of course four 
points (one eighth of a circle) to the right. Too 
fate the change was ordered, and his flagship, 
upon which the Japanese fire was mainly concen- 
trated, received her worst hurt while running on 
that course; the change of range, too, affected 
the efficiency of his own gunfire, for by this 
time his "fire control " system was all but useless 
and his sights were either knocked to pieces 
or obscured by the clouds of coal dust raised by 
the shock of Japanese shells exploding on board. 

On that day the Japanese introduced to the 
naval world their new shell — a thin-walled mis- 
sile a foot in diameter and four feet long, filled 
with an explosive which broke the walls of the 
shell into a vast number of fragments and poured 
out a volume of terrible flame. They exploded 
on contact— Captain Semenoff, observer aboard 
the Russian flagship, said that they seemed more 
like mines than shells, for contact with any 
obstacle — handrails, guys, or funnels — ^was suf- 
ficient to loose their awful charge. 

The first range-finding shots from the Japan- 
ese 12-inch guns went over the»Russian flagship; 
Semenoff said that he joked about them with 
some of the other officers. 

THE "PORTEMANTEAUX" SHELLS 

"Those must be the famous 'portemanteaux' 
eh?" laughed one of the Russians. 

"Yes, those are the 'portemanteaux'!" affir- 
firmed Semenoff, who had been aboard the Rus- 
sian Cesareviich at Port Arthur, where the Japan- 
ese shell had received its nickname. They 
came, many of them, tumbling end over end. 
whining instead of coughing as a big-gun shell 
should. 

Presently they began to find the Russian 
flagship; soon there was a literal rain of fire 
upon her deck. One of the "portemanteaux" 
entered a gun port in the forward turret and 
exploded. Some bags of powder stored inside 
(where they shouldn't have been) were ignited, 
and the roof of the turret was lifted; it landed 
on deck leaning against the side of the turret. 
On deck nothing but a confused mass of dis- 
torted iron; fires were breaking out everywhere 
aboard — barricades of drenched hammocks, 
intended as shields from flying steel splinters, 
flared up an instant after the bursting of a 
Japanese shell on deck. Soon all the plating 
forward of the heavy armor belt had been shot 
away, and the ship resembled a monitor in ap- 
pearance. Half an hour after the beginning of 
the battle, the Russian flagship's steering gjear 
was disabled and she had to drop out of hne. 
By this time only one of her big-gun turrets was 
left in commission. 

Few of the "portemanteaux" shells of the 

iapanese ships penetrated the enemy's armor 
elts. They were more like terrible shrapnel 
fire, disabling the enemy's upper works, jam- 
ming his guns and crippling his turrets, cutting 



his signal masts and tumbling his funnels on 
deck, spreading destruction among crews with 
twery scattering explosion. Aboard one of the 
Russian ships, a sailor was hit 130 times by 
fragments from a single shell! 

Twice the Russian admiral in command was 
wounded; the second time a fragment of shell 
struck him as he stood inside the conning tower 
and drove a piece of his skull into the brain; 
he was carried to a gun turret, for he would not 
go to the dressing room to have his hurts ex- 
amined. There he sat for many minutes, 
hardly conscious, looking up now and then to 
ask how the battle was going. His flag still 
flew from his battered and disabled ship, so that 
Nebogatoff, next in rank of the fleet admirals, 
could not come up and take command. 

PICKING OFF SHIPS ONE AT A TIME 

With the flagship out, number two, which 
now led the line, received the attention of the 
Japanese gunners. At that time, so well had 
Togo's "capping" tactics succeeded, all twelve 
ships of the Japanese fleet could concentrate 
their fire upon the leading ship at ranges varying 
from 5,100 to 5,600 yards. 

Round and round in circles, still battered by 
fire from the Japanese ships which passed her, 
steamed the Russian flagship. Two Russian 
torpedo boats had been mstructed before the 
battle to watch for a possible disablement of 
the flagship. In that case they were to stand 
by to take off Admiral Rodhjestvenski and his 
staff, transfer them to another ship which would 
then become the flagship. But these boats were 
not to be seen; and automatically the actual 
command of the fleet passed to the captain of 
number two ship in line. 

Semenoff said that duringthe minutes between 
the disabling of the flagship and the removal at 
last of the admiral and the two members of his 
staff that could be found in the darkened ship 
(one of them was in the lower fighting station 
of the conning tower sitting beside a lighted 
candle) the ship was an inferno of fire and des- 
struction. Every big gun was silenced, all 
signal apparatus was gone, the flag halyards 
burned, •and the sailors were huddled in groups 
waiting in a stunned silence for a word of cheer- 
ful leadership. Down on the mess-deck were 
standing, sitting and lying, groups of the 
wound^. They began at last to feel their 
hurts, and "the dreadful noise of deep sighs 
and half-stifled groans was audible in the close 
air. Ahead somewhere, in white coats stained 
with red splotches, busy figures of surgeons 
moved about, and toward them all these piles 
of flesh, clothes and 1x>nes turned, and in their 
agony dragged themselves." 

A Japanese shell finally penetrated the ar- 
mored deck and tore a hole through which the 
water began to pour. The commander of the 
signal corps gathered a group of his men and 
started down a hatchway to help repair the rent; 
another shell dropped, and when Semenoff 
could see, after the smoke had cleared, there 
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was no commander, no squad of signal men, 
no hatchway ladder! 

PLAYING "follow THE leader" WITH DEATH 

It became apparent to the captain of number 
two ship, now at the head of the column and 
directing the one manoeuvre possible, that of 
"follow the leader," that his position was un- 
tenable. He turned sharply to the right, the 
remaining nine ships, all battered and on fire, 
following. For 25 minutes he steamed on this 
course, while the Japanese column raced to 
maintain its position as "capper." As the ships 
of Togo's fleet drew far up and crossed the "T," 
the Russian captain made a quarter turn to the 
left, to dodge behind and attack the rear of the 
Japanese column. Togo met this by a "left 
about," thus shifting his column to the Rus- 
sian's right. 

That would be no better for the Russian com- 
mander, so he turned again, this time more than 
eight points to the right, in an effort to bring 
his ships to closer grips. Togo led his ships in 
another ships-about movement toward the 
right. At this point number two in the Russian 
column caught fire — the paint, which was too 
fresh, on her exposed side was blazing furiously, 
and she had to drop out of line to extmguish the 
blaze. She was out nearly an hour, and mean- 
while number thr^ came up to head the line. 
This was only 4^ minutes after the first Japanese 
ship opened fire. 

As the Russians turned to the right in this last 
manoeuvre, they passed opposite to the Japanese 
still making their left-about movement. Num- 
ber four in the Russian line offered the best 
target. In six minutes twelve 12-inch shells 
struck her. Before the battle ended, 34 fires 
broke out aboard number four. Three of these 
broke out amon^ the hammocks piled just for- 
ward of the bndge, others started from the 
hawsers. Three times smoke from such fires 
drove the occupants from the conning tower; 
once smoke from a hawser fire was drawn down 
to the forward engine room by the blowers, and 
this compartment had to be abandoned. But 
number four stood up under the pounding, sur- 
vived the night of May 27th, and was sur- 
rendered to the Japanese next day. 

On a diagram of the battle you may follow 
in detail the movements of the fleets. The 
weather was thick, and between five and six 
o'clock, after three of the Russians' ships had 
been sunk, the Japanese lost sight of the Rus- 
sians, command of whom had at last been turned 
over to Nebogatoff. 

Those on board the torpedo boat could tell 
about the sinking at 5 130 of the ship whose side 
had taken fire because of fresh paint; they had 
details, too, of the sinking of that unlucky 
number five which first became the target of 
the Japanese guns at 1:55, and went down at 
2:52. From the deck of the torpedo boat, 
Semenoff watched the abandoned flagship. It 
was growing dark — along the line of the Japan- 
ese ships flashes from their guns twinkled in- 



cessantly. At 7 o'clock, a Japanese torpedo 
boat destroyer steamed near the flagship. But 
on that wreck aft was still one serviceable gun; 
it was trained on the threatening destroyer. 
The Japanese drew off to wait for a more favor- 
able opportunity to deliver a coup de grace. On 
board the torpedo boat, some one shouted to 
Semenoff: 

"The Borodino — look!" The Borodino had 
been number three in the Russian column. 
Semenoff raised himself on his hands (his legs 
were both stiff from wounds), but where the 
Borodino had been nothing was visible save a 
patch of foam ! 

Three Russian fighting ships went down that 
day. When the Japanese fleet lost the enemy's 
column, it separated in two divisions. Under 
Admiral Kamimura, a division of six cruisers 
ran into the cruiser and supply ship squadrons 
of the Russians. Kamimura fired upon them, 
destroying and scattering them; then Togo, 
coming to the scene of the firing, ran again into 
the fleeing Russian battleships. There were 
more shots poured into the crippled fleet before 
Togo drew off and left the field to his torpedo 
boat destroyers. During that night and the 
following day, the job was finished. On May 
28th, four wrecks of the Russian battle fleet 
were surrendered to the Japanese; four others 
were sunk by gunfire and by torpedoes, one was 
scuttled by her crew; one got away, but ran 
aground because her compasses had been dis- 
arranged and was sunk later; one ship only of 
the Russian fleet got safely through to Vladi- 
vostock, the port to which the Baltic fleet had 
been bound; and three cruisers got to Manila, 
where they were "interned." 

On the Japanese side, only one of her fighting 
ships, a battle cruiser, was temporarily dis- 
abled by the Russian guns; she left the column 
for a time during the fight, but came back. 

Except for the surprising breakdown of the 
Russian fleet in tactics and gunnery, the battle 
of Tsushima would stand as a fair picture of a 
modem fleet engagement. 

The German or the English would hardly 
repeat the mistakes of Rodhjestvenski. The 
loser would fight his ships far more intelligently. 

We are waiting for such a thing as happens 
only once or twice in a hundred years. Between 
Trafalgar, 1805, and Tsushima, 1905, only two 
fleet battles on a large scale were fought. The 
Austrians defeated the Italian fleet at Lissa in 
1866, Japan crushed China's navy in 1894, at 
the Yalu. 

The English fleet has before it the same task 
that it had at Trafalgar, nearly no years ago. 
Its commanders must be ready to crowd into 
the few minutes of actual fighting that mean 
the Empire's life or death, the lessons of count- 
less drills, of a constant preparedness. 

The German fleet has before it the task of 
defeating the greatest navy in the world, of 
putting skill and study enough into their action 
to overcome the disparity of the two forces. 
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A NEW ROLE FOR SUBMARINE MINES 
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REFUSAL TO ACCEPT ANY RESTRICTIONS 



ALMOST every day stray newspaper 
paragraphs are revealing a situa- 
tion that strikes most observers 
as a particularly revolting form 
of warfare. An innocent North 
Sea trawler hits a floating mine, splits in two, 
and sinks, usually with the loss of everybody 
on board. The iniquity of this proceeding 
consists in the fact that these victims are not 
ships of war, are frequently neutrals, and are 
exercising the unquestioned rights of neutrals 
to sail the open seas. The casualties, which 
are increasing in numbers, indicate clearly 
that some one is sowing the North Sea more 
or less freely with floatmg, unanchored mines. 
Primarily this belligerent intends these en- 
gines of destruction for ships of the enemies' 
fleets; the fact is, however, that they are just 
as likely to sink neutral vessels. There is little 
question, of course, as to which of the warring 
nations is planting these mines. Germany is 
the only one that can chiefly profit from such 
operations, as the waters in which the explo- 
sives float are frequented mainly by British 
war ships. 

The Hague Conference formulated certain 
rules for the regulation of mines. These pro- 
hibit the laying of any kind of mines, anchored 
or unanchored, in the high seas, except within 
the immediate area of warlike operations. 
Germany strongly objected to these regulations, 
and agreed, instead of accepting the Confer- 
ence's stipulations unconditionally, to observe 
them for f\\e years. This period expired in 
1^12. The German navy is, therefore, free so 
far as its plighted word is concerned now to 
use unanchored mines in the present war. 

Mines have an interesting and romantic his- 
tory; for their beginnings, we must go back to 
our Revolutionary War. An ingenious under- 
graduate of Yale, David Bushnell, worked out 
the idea while still a college student. " Bush- 
nell's Turtle," which he constructed, represented 
not only the first attempt at a submarine mine; 
it was also the world's first submarine boat. 
These two deadly engines, which play so impor- 
tant a part in the present struggle, originated 
in the same brain and at the same time. Bush- 
nell's chief ambition was to construct a recep- 
tacle containing an explosive, which he could 
set off under the enemy's vessel — the submarine 
boat was built merely as a method of putting 
this amicable engine in position. The whole 



contraption, according to contemporary descrip- 
tions, was shaped something like a "round 
clam." The vessel was large enough to hold a 
man in sitting posture; its elevation and sub- 
mersion was accomplished by letting water in 
and out; it had an elaborate mechanism for 
steering and propulsion. The navigator worked 
a couple of treads with his feet after the present 
fashion of running a sewing machine; this 
started a couple of paddle wheels on the outside, 
which furnished the vessel's motive power. The 
exterior wall held in place a large keg filled with 
gunpowder, ignited by a fuse; at the critical 
moment, the inmate released this, backed 
away quickly so as to save his own skin, and 
calmly awaited the pending destruction. Bush- 
nell, after many experiments, finally made a 
night attack on the British cruiser EagU, an- 
chored off Staten Island. His submarine 
worked successfully; his torpedo explode ac- 
cording to programme; owing to some mistake 
in calculation, however, it did not go off di- 
rectly under the British vessel, but at a little 
distance away. All that Bushnell got for his 
pains, therefore, was a loud report and a huge 
geyser. The English seamen, although not 
destroyed, were considerably amazed. They 
had never dreamed of anything like this. The 
performance had about the same effect upon 
them that the appearance of the Zeppelins has 
had in the present war, the onl}^ difference 
being that they expected the Zeppelins, whereas 
Bushnell's torpedo took them entirely by sur- 
prise. Later m the war Bushnell let loose a 
fair-sized flotilla of his torpedoes against the 
British fleet at Philadelphia; the vessels, re- 
tiring in time, destroyed the new enemies, 
however, by letting loose all their broadsides. 
This " Battle of the Kegs," immortalized in a 
popular ballad of the day, represented the first 
use in history of floating torpedoes. 

Bushnell's invention, though it apparently 
never succeeded in destroying a British ship, 
kept the English in a state of nervous excite- 
ment all through the war. They denounced it 
as a Yankee "infernal machine," and as out- 
raging all the decencies of humane warfare. 
Robert Fulton, who took up the machine where 
Bushnell let it drop, met the same hostility. 
He conducted many experiments in France, and 
blew up several derelict vessels in the harbor 
of Brest in 1801. The French Government, 
however, refused to adopt the contrivance. 
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chiefly because Admiral de Pelly had "consci- 
entious scruples against such a terrible inven- 
tion." Fulton then took his idea to England, 
where likewise he had a cold reception. The 
English frankly said that they had no interest 
in encouraging a system of warfare that threat- 
ened to destroy its supremacy at sea — an atti- 
tude that has a certain historical interest in 
view of the success of German submarines in 
the present war. Fulton, on his return to 
America, found no reception for his torpedo and 
so centred all his energies on the steamboat. 
Other Americans, however, in the next forty 
years, enormously improved.it. Samuel Colt 
developed the scheme of exploding fixed mines 
with electricity — now the basis for this effectual 
form of harbor defence. In the Crimean War 
the English sufficiently overcame their early 
hostility to use the submarine mine before 
Sevastopol; the American Civil War, however, 
first demonstrated its effectiveness. The Con- 
federates had no navy; Union gunboats were 
constantly ascending their rivers, doing enor- 
mous damage. The Southerners, therefore, 
mined their streams, at times using beer barrels 
filled with gunpowder. These devices proved 
exceedingly effective, destroying many North- 
em ships; so effective, indeed, that they aroused 
the somewhat sluggish interest of European 
governments, which now began to manufacture 
submarine mines themselves. And so the Civil 
War established the torpedo, not only as an 
effective method of defense, but as an entirely 
legitimate one. Germany, having then no ap- 
preciable navy, protected her coast line in this 
way in the Franco-Prussian War. Despite 
this new attitude, European interest still stead- 
ily lagged. New inventions — the turreted 
battleship, the automobile torpedo, the modern 
strength of land fortifications — seemed to 
relegate, in the opinion of most European ex- 
perts, the submarine mines to the scrap heap. 
It played little part in the Spanish-American 
War; the most dramatic episode in that pro- 
ceeding, indeed, was the successful contempt 
with which Dewe^ ignored the possible presence 
of mines in Manila Bay. 

The Japanese \Var with Russia, however, 
changed naval opinion on this subject, as it did 
on many other things. This conflict presented 
the submarine mine in an entirely new r61e. Up 
to that time it had held a certain importance as 
a method of defensive warfare. Its use was 
almost exclusively to protect harbors and 
strategic places on the coast lines. The naval 
scientists had constructed a large and varied 
assortment of mines for this purpose. They 
all worked on the same essential principle. 
Fixed mines were placed in the water, at 
varying distances from the bottom. Electric 
currents connected these with a secret station 
on the shore. An operator stationed here could 
fire any mine simply by pushing a button or 
turning a key. With the whole channel mined 
and the mechanism in competent hands a 
hostile ship apparently could cross this field 



only at an enormous risk. Nearly all nations 
accepted this as the proper limitation of mines; 
their occupation, that is, was purely defensive. 
The Japanese and the Russians, however, now 
suddenly began to use these insidious machines 
for an entirely new purpose — for offensive war- 
fare. When this conflict had finished, the sub- 
marine mine had taken its place with the battle- 
ships, the cruiser, the Whitehead torpedo, and 
the destroyer as an engine for attacking the 
enemy. It left the harbors and channels that 
had seemed to be its exclusive headwaters, 
and suddenly made its appearance on the high 
seas. The nations had to- recognize this fact, 
whether they wished to do so or not; the hulks 
of twenty-four Russian and Japanese battle- 
ships, scattered all over the Yellow Sea, vic- 
tims of the skilful use of submarine mines, em- 
phasized this lesson in a way that could not be 
Ignored. By 1903 the British navy had prac- 
tically decided to abolish mines. It had 
disbanded certain mine fields that had defended 
its harbors for years. The experiences of the 
Russians and the Japanese, however, suddenly 
changed England's plans. 

The Japanese use of torpedoes and floating 
mines practically destroyed Russian naval 
px)wer in the Far East. That is, these machines 
so enfeebled the Russian fighting fleet that it 
demoralized it and reduced it to a ready prey 
for the Japanese. In all, the Japanese sub- 
marine mines destroyed fourteen Russian ves- 
sels, these including many of Russia's most 
powerful fighting units. 

The Japanese, however, did not have the 
whole game to themselves. The Russians 
soon imitated their tactics and the final 
reckoning disclosed that Russia had lost four- 
teen ships this way and Japan ten; a startlingly 
large number in view of the comparative small- 
ness of both fleets. Mines did greater destruc- 
tion than torpedo boats — and these, in the hands 
of the Japanese, accomplished a great deal. 

Germany's naval experts had carefully 
studied the Japanese war and had decided 
that the floating mines on the high seas formed 
an indispensable method of offense. The 
North Sea presented an admirable field for 
mining operations. It is an exceedingly shal- 
low body of water — averaging perhaps 120 feet; 
and anchored mines can be placed almost any- 
where on it. Germany could not rest content 
with mining her own coast or even that of 
England; she proposed to go out into the watery 
highway itself and string death-dealing machines 
in the way of British commerce. England, on 
the other hand, has organized a special service 
in her navy for sweeping up mines. 

Germany plans not only to use her mines in 
this haphazard way, but in actual warfare. 
Her naval arrangements call for scattering 
mines in a naval engagement — if one ever takes 
place. The idea is to lay them in the way of 
fighting ships, either to destroy the enemy or 
compel it to change the course. The German 
navy regularly practices elaborate manoeuvres 
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THE MECHANISM OF A MINE 

IT CONSISTS OF THE MINE ITSELF RIGGED WITH A 
LEVER FOR SETTING OFF THE EXPLOSIVES, AN ANCHOR 
CHAMBER CONNECTED WITH THE MINE BY A CABLE 
WHICH IS AS MANY FEET IN LENGTH AS THE MINE IS 
TO BE UNDER WATER, AND A WEIGHT CONNECTED 
WITH THE ANCHOR CHAMBER 



SWEEPING THE SEA OF MINES 

TRAWLERS WITH A WEIGHTED HAWSER WHICH DRAGS 
NEAR THE FLOOR OF THE OCEAN 
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THE POSITION OF A MINE 

WHEN THE MINE IS DROPPED OVERBOARD AS SHOWN 
(ON THE left) THE ANCHOR CHAMBER PLAYS OUT 
CABLE AND SINKS UNTIL THE WEIGHT REACHES THE 
BOTTOM (as IN THE THIRD DIAGRAM) WHICH STOPS 
THE CABLE FROM UNWINDING FURTHER AND PULLS 
THE MINE BELOW THE SURFACE (aS IN THE RIGHT 
HAND diagram) 

at this game. The plan is to station a mine- 
laying vessel in the rear of a regular battle line. 
As the German ships approach the enemy this 
special vessel trails along behind, laying her 
floating machines. As they come nearer the 
British fleet, the main line will make a slight 
turn. This will leave the mine field directly 
in the path of the approaching enemy. The 
vessels must then either go to their destruction, 
or make such changes in their formation as to 
demoralize considerably the battle arrange- 
ments. The Germans also figure that these 
floating mines will unnerve the enemy; part of 
the scheme, therefore, contemplates using, not 
real mines, but wooden dummies painted so as 



A PERMANENT MINE FIELD ^ 

CONNECTED WITH THE SHORE 
BY WIRES SO THAT THE MINES 
CAN BE EXPLODED BY CLOSING 
THE CIRCUIT (at RIGHT) 
WHENEVER A HOSTILE 
VESSEL IS OVER THEM 
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AN ARMED MINE LAYER 
A DECK PLAN SHOWING THE MINES AND THE WAYS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DROPPED OVER THE STERN 



to look exactly like them. Unprejudiced ob- 
servers. It must be admitted, are not much im- 
pressed by this scheme. They point out that 
mines freely floating in the battlefield, with the 
ships of both sides constantly manoeuvreing 
about, are just about as Fifcefy to strike friend as 
enemy. Tlte necessity of avoiding them is as 
likely to disconcert one side as the other. How- 



ever,theGermans claimed to have taken precau- 
tions that will secure them against accidents of 
this kind. 
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HOW MINES CATCH A SMir 

MINES SOWM IN CKOVn CONNfiCTBD BY IIOra& ARE 
DRAWN m CM BOTH SIDK OF A SHIP WHIGK IS Slf»- 
JBCT TO TWO^fiXrLOSIONSSUCH AS SAKK THE HKITISH 
CRUISBR "AMPfllON" 



HOW THE CONTACT LEVER WORKS 

THE MINE IS SO DESIGNED THAT IT TURNS AS IT SLIPS 
ALONG THE SHIP's SIDE SO THAT THE LEVER WllL 
CBRTAINLV COME IN CONTACT WITH THE SHIP AND 
EXPLODE THE CHARGE 
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SHARPSHOOTERS OF THE SEA 



BY 



JAMES MIDDLETON 



IN THE minds of naval authorities there is 
little doubt as towhat is the most significant 
development of the war thus far. That 
is the sinking of five important warships by 
submarines. On September ist a German 
"Unter-see-boote" sent the British cruiser 
Pathfinder to the bottom. A few days after- 
ward a British submarine squared the account 
by similarly torpedoing the German Hela, 
Then came the most dramatic episode of all: 
three substantial, though perhaps "obsolete," 
English cruisers sank, victims of another of 
these German sharpshooters of the sea. 

This type of sea warfare is practically useless 
to any power that "rules the waters." Since 
the days of Trafalgar England has had a navy 
at least twice as powerful as that of any other 
country. In consequence she has lorded it 
over the ocean. This control is not unenlight- 
ened selfishness; it is absolutely a matter of life 
and death. Without it England sinks into the 
position of a second or third rate power; she 
becomes, as Disraeli said, merely "a Belgium 
at sea." Presuniably the English fleet at 
present, being twice as strong as the German, 
could defeat the Kaiser's forces; a new met hod of 
warfare, therefore, such as the submarine, helps 
England very little. Conversely the submarine, 
therefore, helps chiefly Germany; and Germany 
has specialized in this branch of her service. 
Assuming that the submarine were to become 
supreme in naval warfare let us follow out the 
idea to its inevitable conclusions. The Ger- 
man navy, powerful in submarines and skilful 
in handling them, slowly destroys the British 
battle line. The British submarines, equally 
powerful and equally skilful, retort and destroy 
the German ships. When the operations are 
finished, both the British and the German navy 
are at the bottom of the sea. Superficially this 
looks like a draw; in reality, Germany has 
scored a tremendous naval victory — one as 
great, in its influence, as Trafalgar's, For the 
net result is this: Germany has really lost 
nothing except an overpowered navy. Eng- 
land has lost the command of the sea, the one 
thing absolutely essential to her economic life 
and her existence as a great power. 

The British navy went into the war with 
a submarine flotilla of 76 ships, with 20 
building; Germany has 27, with 12 building. In 
submarines, as in everything else, the Triple En- 
tente enormously outdistances the Dual Alli- 
ance. The figures usually quoted give England, 
France, and Russia 171 submarines in service 
and 61 building, a total of 232, whereas Ger- 
many and Austria have only 37 afloat and 16 



in the dockyards, a total of 53. In other words, 
the allied Powers have nearly five times as 
many as their Germanic enemies. England's 
construction of submarines on a large scale 
evinces a strange flaw of logic. The submarine, 
if successful, gives nobody the control of the 
sea; it simply takes away such control from any 
nation that possesses it. England's policy, 
therefore, in meeting this situation by build- 
ing submarine boats, is a negative policy. In 
the minds of most critics, she should have ex- 
pended her energies and moneys on an antidote 
to the submarine. Her navy needed no sub- 
marines; what it did need was some contrivance 
that would destroy the enemy's submarines. 
This England does not have. The torpedo net, 
protecting the bottom as well as the sides, is 
one. But this is useless except for vessels that 
are standing still; it paralyzes any ship in mo- 
tion. Another is to armor plate the bottom of 
ships. That considerably reduces the speed; 
and it is also a question how successful it 
would be. 

The main defence against the submarine 
arises from its own limitations. These limi- 
tations are three in number: its limited radius of 
action, its comparatively slow speed, and its 
blindness. The first is not so serious a handicap 
now as it was a few years ago; there are plenty 
of submarines which can now make a voyage of 
2,500 miles. The speed question, however, is 
not yet solved. There are contradictory reports 
as to their speed; this probably averages, 
however, about eight knots under water and 
twelve above. England's great battle cruisers, 
a comparatively new type of vessel, have fre- 
quently a speed of twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight knots. Provided that a surface 
vessel sees the submarine, therefore, its 
defense against it is clear enough; it is to 
run away. 

Again, except under particularly favorable 
circumstances, the submarine is blind. In a 
choppy sea, the periscope is not much use. 
It gets covered with spray, and so reflects 
nothing except a mist. In perfectly smooth 
water, it shows the presence of the submarine, 
as it leaves a triangular wake. It is, there- 
fore, likely to be hit. When it sinks and shoots 
its torpedo, it aims more or less by guesswork. 
Only occasionally does the bolt reach its mark. 
The recent accident to the British ships, how- 
ever, shows that, despite these limitations, 
the submarine can do fearful damage. To 
what an extent it furnishes an offset to a huge 
battlefleet, the next few months should make 
plain. 
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HOW THE AEROPLANE SCOUTS DIRECT ARTILLERY FIRE, AND HOW THEY FIGHT- 
DUELS IN THE AIR— AEROPLANES VS. ZEPPELINS 



BY 

HENRY WOODHOUSE 

EDITOR OY '*rLYINO" 



VICTORY," said Wellington, "be- 
longs to the commander who makes 
the best guess as to what is hap- 
pening on the other side of the 
hill." 
The aeroplane changes the guess to a cer- 
tainty. It tells a general what his enemy is 
doing not only behind the first hill but behind 
any number of hills. It gives information that 
would bring almost certain victory — if the other 
general were without similar information. The 
airscout is an absolute essential in modem war- 
fare. The complete superiority in the air branch 
of the service would be worth many thousands 



of men to a modern army, for it would enable 
the commander to know the enemy's move- 
ments and therefore to make the most efficient 
use of his own men — and waste none where 
they were not needed. 

The results of two months of war show that 
the aircraft, principally the aeroplanes, have 
given results beyond even the most enthusiastic 
expectation. Though the reports of spectacular 
happenings, such as dropping of bombs, oc- 
casional encounters of aeroplanes in the air, and 
aircraft ramming each other show striking 
points of value, the most valuable accomplish- 
ment has been, as the eyes of the armies and 



A RUSSIAN SEAPLANE 

THOUGH RUSSIA WAS SUPPOSED TO BE BACKWARD IN AERONAUTICS, IT HAD BEEN BUYING AEROPLANES IN LOTS 

OF 100 AND WHEN THE WAR BEGAN PROBABLY HAD 2,0O0 MACHINES AVAILABLE FOR MILITARY USE 
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AN AERIAL DESTROYER 

A FRENCH MONOPLANE OF NIEUPORT DESIGN, ARMORED AND CARRYING A RAPID-FIRE GUN, AND CAPABLE OF 

MAKING IOC MILES AN HOUR 



navies, watching the movements of the enemy, 
thereby removing the element of surprise. 

The war was only a few days old when the 
Belgian airscouts scored the first success, the 
results of which have influenced the entire cam- 
paign. There is evidence that Germany in her 
underestimation of the tenacity of Belgium did 
not make good use of her air scouts. It relied 
entirely on the overwhelming strength of her 
formidable army and did not consider it neces- 
sary to employ air scouts to find the vulnerable 
spots and offset the advantage gained by Bel- 
gium through its very judicial employment of 
the able Belgian air scouts. The Germans 
started in with a crushing preponderance of 
men, but played the game in accordance with 
plans made many years ago, with little con- 



sideration to the immediate moves of the enemy, 
while the Belgians with few men, but employing 
a score of efficient air scouts, moved as circum- 
stances dictated. The result was a compara- 
tively large loss of men and an inestimable loss 
of time on the part of the Germans 

Subsequently, however, the German air 
scouts were employed very extensively. Each 
day during the war has brought reports of ex- 
ploits of German aviators. They have been 
reported as far as one hundred miles from their 
nearest base, have dropped bombs and mani- 
festos on Paris and several other cities — rather 
venturesome undertakings considering that 
there were scores of French aeroplanes about 
that were reputed to have a speed of 120 miles an 
hour, twice the speed of the German machines. 



A VICKER ARMORED AEROPLANE, USED BY THE BRITISH ARMY 
IT CARRIES A VICKER MACHINE GUN FOR USE AGAINST OTHER AIRCRAFT. THE FLAG WITH THE RED CROSS 
ON IT WAS USED TO IDENTIFY THE MACHINE DURING EXPERIMENTAL FLIGHTS, AS THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
HAD FORBIDDEN ALL FLYING EXCEPT BY ORDER OF THE WAR OFFICE 
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French aviators at the front have paid compli- 
ments to those hardy German aviators who 
circle unceasingly over the troops throughout 
engagements, continually watchmg the move- 
ments of the Allies. 

At the beginning of the war the Royal Bri- 
tish Flying Corps — the thirty-six aeroplanes, 
fully equipped, carrying fuel for from four to 
six hours — crossed the English Channel al- 
together without the slightest mishap, and 
reached their objective point at a mile a minute 
speed! The British Press Bureau has given 
out the following statement, about its work 
since: 

"One of the features of the campaign on our 
side has been the success obtained by the Royal 
Flying Corps. In regard to the collection of 
information it is impossible either to award too 
much praise to our aviators for the way they 
have carried out their duties or to overestimate 
the value of the intelligence 
c *■ ' 
(i 



by Field Marshal Lord Kitchener: 



"'Please express most particularly to Marshal 
French my thanks for the services rendered on 
every day by the English Flying Corps. The 
precision, exactitude, and regularity of the 
news brought in by its members are evidence 
of their perfect organization and also of the 
perfect training of the pilots and the observers.' 

"To give a rough idea of the amount of work 
carried out it is sufficient to mention that during 
a period of twenty days up to September loth 
a daily average of more than nine reconnaissance 
flights of more than one hundred miles each has 
been maintained. 

"The constant object of our aviators has been 
to effect an accurate location of the enemy's 
forces and, incidentally, since the operations 
cover so large an area, of our own units. 

" The tactics that have been adopted for deal- 
ing with hostile air craft are to attack 



ARMED TO ATTACK ZEPPELIN WAR BALLOONS 
AN ARMORED DEPERDUSSIN MONOPLANE THAT IS CAPABLE OF TRAVELING 120 MILES AN HOUR 
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A ZEPPELIN DIRIGIBLE, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN AEROPLANE 

THE PICTURE GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE ENORMOUS TARGET A ZEPPELIN OFFERS TO AN ENEMY'S COMPARA- 
TIVELY MICROSCOPIC AEROPLANE 



" How far it is due to this cause it is not pos- 
sible at present to ascertain definitely, but the 
fact remains that the enemy have become much 
less enterprising in their flights. Something in 
the direction of the mastery of the air already 
has been gained in pursuance of the principle 
that the main object of military aviators is the 
collection of information. 

" Bomb dropping has not been indulged in to 
any great extent. On one occasion a petrol 
bomb was successfully exploded in a German 
bivouac at night, while from a diary found on a 
dead German cavalry soldier it has been dis- 
covered that a high explosive bomb, thrown 
at a cavalry column from one of our aeroplanes, 
struck an ammunition wagon, resulting in an 
explosion which killed fifteen of the enemy." 

Air scouts may be thankful that it so happens 
that the altitude required to keep out of reach 
of rifle fire is not too high to allow clear ob- 
servation of things below. The British War 
Office's instruction to air scouts is not to fly 
lower than 3,000 feet when exposed to rifle fire, 
and to add another thousand feet when artil- 
lery is underneath. The French agree on these 
figures and pilots are officially instructed to 
regard them. Under misty conditions it is 
left to the pilot to drop lower if objects cannot 
be distinctly seen. At the altitude of 3,000 feet 



a trained observer can distinguish moving 
bodies and characteristics of arms, which is all 
important, since the presence of artillery at a 
certain point means quite a different state of 
affairs than the presence of cavalry or infantry, 
and requires different action. Only a part of 
the observers acting in this present war had had 
experience, and the results would have been 
mournful for airscouts had it not been that 
there was likewise a lack of experience in shoot 
ing against aircraft. Reports in the first month 
told that the airscouts of both sides, probably 
in efforts to make up for their lack of experience, 
flew very low, mostly at from 1 ,500 to 2,000 fe«t. 
The fact that only a score out of 5,000, were 
brought down shows that the shooters were not 
in a position to take advantage of their inex- 
perience. 

Perhaps what the airscout sees from the air 
is best explained by information of what he 
may not see under certain circumstances. The 
following notes issued by the British War Office 
to guide officers in charge of troops whose move- 
ments are being observed from aircraft give 
a good idea of the possibilities both ways. The 
notes are as follows: 

(1) The accurate observation of bodies of 
troops largely depends on two circumstances: 
(a) The background, that is, the color of the 
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FRENCH AEROPLANES PATROLLING THE SKY ABOVE PARIS 
THESE SMALL CRAFT HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN PREVENTING ATTACKS FROM ZEPPELINS, AS WELL AS SERVING 

AS SCOUTS UPON THE ENEMV'S MOVEMENTS 



ground on which the troops may be at the mo- 
ment; and (b) Movement, i. e., troops on the 
move are far more easily seen than when they 
remain absolutely still. 

(2) A column of troops moving along a white 
or light-colored road can be easily seen from 
almost any 'height, whilst an extended line of 
infantry scattered on the grass amongst small 
bushes will seldom be detected if they remain 
still. Troops should on no account look up at 
aircraft, for nothing is more conspicuous than 
men's faces. 

(3) When troops are marching along a broad 
road it is advisable that strict march discipline 
be maintained, the troops being kept well to 
one side of the road, so that the remaining side, 
if kept absolutely clear, will look like the whole 
of the road, and will probably not attract the 
observers' attention. 

(4) Troops in column of route on a narrow 
road may escape observation if they at once 
take cover on either side of the road, and re- 
main absolutely still, close under the hedges. 

(5) Woods, belts of trees, high hedgerows, 
and villages all offer complete shelter from ob- 
servation if taken advantage of when the air- 
craft is still at a distance. 

(6) When moving over country in extended 
order or in small columns, troops should take 



cover under the nearest trees, hedgerows, or 
patches of gorse and bushes, lying still, close 
under the edge of such vegetation, until the 
aeroplane has passed on. 

(7) Formed bodies of infantry must be got 
under trees or into woods if they are to escape 
observation, for in the open they are certain 
to be seen. 

(8) Artillery will probably be unable to 
conceal either their guns or their horses, except 
in very favorable country where trees are 
numerous and the view much restricted. Guns 
in the open will no doubt be easily seen, and 
the only hope of concealment is to occupy a 
position close up to a hedgerow and fire through 
It. 

(9) When troops are in camp, or in bivouac, 
every endeavor should be made to alter the 
usual formations with a view to deceiving the 
observer, and causing him to mistake one unit 
for another, e. g., a battery for a Field Com- 
pany, R. E. Guns can be covered with tar- 
paulin or hay. Where feasible, cooking should 
be done near villages, so that the smoke does 
not attract attention. 

(10) The question will often arise as to how 
long the presence of a hostile aeroplane is to 
be permitted to interfere with or paralyze the 
manoeuvre which may be in progress. Time 
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THE AEROPLANE S VALUE IN NAVAL WARFARE 

A RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE SKY, THE TAIL OF THE AEROPLANE SHOWING AT THE LEFT 

OF THE PICTURE 



may be a more important element than dis- 
covery, and brigade commanders must judge 
whether it is more advisable to delay the move- 
ment by taking cover and remaining hidden, 
or to continue the manoeuvre. 

As General Bonneau, of the French Army, 
expressed it after using aeroplanes in the ma- 
noeuvres. "With the aeroplane everything is 
seen by the eye; nothing is left to guess." ' With 
the aeroplanes there are no military "curtains," 
nor any covers that can hide from the chief 
of the army the depth, width, and composition 
of opposing forces, the position of their reser- 
vations, their evolutions in front and rear. The 
general who knows how to use aviators will 
always be posted from instant to instant of the 
movements of the enemy. 

But although the greatest influence the aero- 
plane has in war comes from its almost instan- 
taneous scouting abilities, enabling generals to 
improve their strategy, it also is extremely useful 
in aiding the tactics employed on the battlefield. 
It is of particular service to modern artillery 
which usually fires from a concealed position 
at an enemy which the gunners cannot see. It 
is often difficult even for the officers of a batterv 



to gain a position from which to observe accur- 
ately the results of their battery's fire. But 
nothing obstructs the observation of an aero- 
plane hovering over the battle. 

General Brun, the head of the French Army 
in 1910, was responsible for the first experiments 
with aeroplanes to direct this fire. 

Colonel Estienne, who supervised special 
trials, wrote: 

" From the time guns were invented no device 
or technical invention has been developed which 
increases the efficiency of artillery as much as 
the aeroplane does." 

One aeroplane is allowed to each battery. 
When the battery is ready for action the aviator 
connected with it is in the air and has with him 
small maps or topographical charts on which 
the object to be hit is marked, if its location is 
known. If it is not known he finds its location 
and indicates it on the map which he drops down 
in a special tube. When wireless is used he 
reports the location that way. Then he is 
ready to watch the firing. At a given signal 
the aviator flies over the battery which fires 
two shots, one short and one long. The avia- 
tor notes the results, marks the location of the 
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THE MISTRESS OF THE AIR ABOVE THE SEAS 

UNDER WINSTON CHURCHILL's ADMINISTRATION OF THE ADMIRALTY, THE BRITISH HAVE 
BUILT UP TriE LARGEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE BODY OF SEA-PLANES AND " MOTHER SHIPS " 
OF ALL THE NATIONS 
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A NON-RIGID FRENCH DIRIGIBLE STARTING ON A NIGHT CRUISE 

THIS DIRIGIBLE CAN CARRY l6 PEOPLE AND CAN CRUISE AT A SPEED OF 42 MILES AN HOUR FOR 20 HOURS WITHOUT 
STOPPING. SEVEN DIRIGIBLES OF THIS TYPE, BUT LARGER AND CAPABLE OF A SPEED OF 60 MILES AN HOUR, 
WERE DELIVERED TO THE FRENCH ARMY JUST BEFORE THE WAR. ALL THESE DIRIGIBLES HAVE ARMORED 
CARRIAGES EQUIPPED FOR BOMB DROPPING AND GUNS FOR DEFENSE AGAINST AEROPLANE ATTACKS 

hits OB the chart, or reports by wireless. The The following report from Soisson, dated Sep- 

ofTicer directing the fire thus gets the exact tember 17th, gives an idea of what the effect 

results of the firing and rectifies the range ac- has been: 

cordingly. The night work of artillery has "Last night an air scout located a train filled 

been directed entirely by aeroplanes, which on with retreating German soldiers, and the pilot 

discovering the location of the enemy fly over dropped a torch to indicate the range. Ourar- 

it and drop flaming torches or colored fire bombs, tillery blew the train to atoms in a few minutes." 



TWO SMALL MILITARY ZEPPELINS 
THE ZEPPELIN FACTORY AT FRIEDRICHSHAFEN AND A NEW FACTORY AT POTSDAM ARE NOW MAKING; 
SIX DIRIGIBLES A MONTH FOR THE USE OF THE GERMAN ARMY AND NAVY 
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Using aeroplaifes in connection with artillery, 
to find the range and "spot" shots, has made 
the later period of the war, that which followed 
the check of the Germans by the Belgians, re- 
markable for its swiftness m taking fortified 
places. The aeroplanes have supplied infalli- 
ble eyes to the big sie^e guns, and have more 
than doubled the efficiency of gun-firing. To 
realize the extent of the economy of this we 
need but consider that an aeroplane costs only 
as much as a single shot of a fourteen inch gun! 
All sides, with the possible exception of Austria 
and Russia, are using aeroplanes with their big 
guns — ^insufficiency limits a more extensive 
employment. 

Naval aeronautics has not yet figured in the 
news from the front. But it must be remem- 
bered that to the date of this writing there have 
been no serious engagements. It is quite pos- 
sible, as a matter of fact, that the air scouts 
are responsible for the inactivity. 

England at the start of the war had powerful 
and well organized naval aviation corps. Six 
naval aviation centres have been established 
in the last year at Grain Island, Kent, England; 
Calshot, Hanks, England; Great Yarmouth, 
England; Felixtowe, England; Fort George, 
Inverness, N. B., and Dundee, Scotland. 

Besides there were two hangar-ships for use 
as mother-ships, to go with the fleets. The 
seaplanes, of which there were about two hund- 
red available, are very efficient craft, mostly 
high-powered, armored, equipped with wireless 
apparatus and quick-firing guns. None of the 
other countries has developed this arm as ex- 
tensively and efficiently as Great Britain. Most 
of the other countries have confined their de- 
velopment to using water air craft for coast 
defence; and Germany relied almost entirely 
on the alleged superiority of her naval dirigibles, 
the Zeppelins L-i, and L-2, which met with 
-mishaps; and, subsequently, on the Z.-3 and 
the Scbutie Lan^. Only recently it was thought 
advisable to give inducement for the develop- 
ment of seaplanes and flying boats. The Bri- 
tish naval air scouts with their swift and armed 
seaplanes also seem to have shown capability 
to fight the Zeppelins, and the German authori- 
ties very wisely have not risked them. All the 
dreadnaughts are, besides, protected from dirig- 
ble attack by guns, and some by armor. 

The flagship of the first fleet, the Iran Duke, 
is protected by both armor and guns against 
overhead attack. 

Since the beginning of the war there has been 
expectation of night attacks by Zeppelins on 
Paris and London and the Allies' sea-fleets, 
the notion being that something of a general 
destruction would result. If such thing were 
possible — if half a dozen airships costing alto- 
gether less than two million dollars, manned by 
one hundred and fifty men, costing compara- 
tively nothing to operate, could bring such 
results, then surely it would be rank waste to 
have dreadnaughts which cost from twelve to 
fifteen million dollars each and require thou- 



sands of men and thousands of dollars a day to 
operate. It would be cheaper by far to have 
transports with aerial escorts. 

However, the dirigible has not accomplished 
what was expected of it. Its potentiality has 
been restricted by the aeroplane. So long as 
battleships and cities had nothing but ^uns or 
slow aeroplanes to defend themselves with, the 
dirigible loomed as a terrible menace; but with 
the present day armored and armed seaplanes 
and aeroplanes capable of a speed of ninety 
miles an hour and of staying in the air for hours 
and of flying at night as well as by day, the dirig- 
ible's safety is endangered unless it is accom- 
panied by aeroplanes to defend it. The two 
hours required to take it out of the hangar and 
start it form a handicap in scouting work, and 
the aeroplane is preferred. 

A year ago the declaration of war would pro- 
bably have been followed by an attack on 
London and the English coast by the dirigibles 
stationed at Cologne, Heligoland, Kiel, Cux- 
haven, Wilhelmshaven, Diisseldorf, and Frank- 
fort. But last year the British authorities 
took notice of the fact that Germany had faced 
Great Britain's new strategic frontier with the 
best of her aerial fleet and organized the power- 
ful army and navy aircraft corps. London is 
only 300 miles from Cologne and less than one 
hundred miles more from Diisseldorf, Wil- 
helmshaven, and Cuxhaven, and though 
Zeppelins could cover that distance easily it 
is not likely that they will. Nor is there 
much likelihood of an attack on Paris by many 
Zeppelins. 

The dirigibles of Metz, Strasburg, and Mann- 
heim could reach Paris, which is between 200 to 
250 miles away, in from four to six hours, which 
is not a long cruise for a Zeppelin. Starting 
from their hangars at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing they would arrive c; er Paris after midnight; 
but could hardly be back to the German 
lines, after delivering the attack, before day- 
light. On the way they would be exposed to 
aeroplane attacks and the odds would be 
against them. 

At night a Zeppelin makes a large outline 
against the sky, whereas an aeroplane^ cannot 
be seen approaching. An aeroplane can fly alt 
around a dirigible at dusk, and the defenders 
of the dirigible would have difficulty to follow 
its movements. On the other hand the Zep- 
pelins, being close to five hundred feet in length 
and more than forty-five feet in breadth, make 
rather vulnerable targets for present-day guns. 
Taking all in consideration it seems that though 
raids might be made on large cities and a few 
non-combatants may be killed, the gain from 
such raids would hardly be worth the risk. 
Until fleets of from ten to twenty dirigibles can 
be sent out to make raids or their speed is in- 
creased to seventy-five miles an hour^ — which, 
however, may come soon, even before the war 
is over — the dirigible's activity will be con- 
fined. Its present position compared with the 
aeroplane is very much the position of a large 
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and slow transport equipped with guns against 
a fast small cruiser. 

The slow aeroplane with a speed of up to 
sixty miles an hour has not, however, any ad- 
vantage over the dirigibles of fighting size. 
The Zeppelins, the SchuUe Lani, the latest 
Astra^Torres, Lebaudy, CUnunt-Bayard, Par- 
seval, and other types, have armored carriages 
and carry guns. The carriages are so placed 
that expert ^nners can shoot m every direction 
except straight up and this direction is taken 
care of by gunners on top of the gas bag, who 
reach this position by a ladder that goes through 
an opening from bottom to top of the gas bag. 
What a dirigible can do to a slow aeroplane 
can be judg^ from the results of experiments 
at shooting at moving targets conducted in the 
last eighteen months. In an experiment with 
the army Zeppelin Z-5, just before the war the 
following manoeuvres took place: 

A box 30 feet long, 1 5 high, and 18 feet wide 
was suspended from a balloon at a height of 
1 ,000 metres (3,280 feet). 

The wind was strong and moved the box, so 
the difficulty of hitting it was little less than 
hitting an aeroplane. The dirigible circled 
around the balloon, and fired at 4,000 feet dis- 
tance, first 50 cartridges with a machine gun, 
then with a cannon. The balloon was then 
pulled down and they found that almost all the 
bullets had struck. The balloon was sent back 
to an altitude of 1,200 feet, the dirigible went 
up to a height of 2,200 feet and fired 1 5 cannon 
shots[from a distance of 6,000 feet. Two thirds 
of the shots were effective, three striking the 
black spots which represented the pilot and 
motor. The manoeuvre was repeated at a 
distance of 7,000 feet with the same results. 

Outside of the exploits of the few Zeppelins 
which dropped bombs on Antwerp and several 
other cities, terrorizing inhabitants and killing 
a score of harmless people, little has been heard 
of dirigibles. But they have been active and 
have many exploits, long distance reconnais- 
sances which could not yet be performed by aero- 
planes, to their credit. The German Zeppelins, 
the ScbuUe Lani and the Parsevals, the French 
FUurus, Adjudant Reau, and the Spiess, and 
the British Astra have made long reconnais- 
sances, some extending through an entire night, 
during which they maintained constant com- 
munication with headquarters by wireless. As 
winter approaches and nights are longer and 
the movements of troops slower the dirigibles 
will be most active, as active as the aeroplanes 
allow them to be. 

The following estimates made from reliable 
official but unpublished reports and knowledge 
of conditions and aeronautical plans of the 
nations give the aerial strength of the belligerent 
nations at the beginning of the war. It must 
be added that for two years Germany and Rus- 
sia have kept their progress in aeronautics 
secret; last year England and France limited the 
nature of developments which could be made 
public. Only the few people closely connected 



with the aeronautical circles of different coun- 
tries know of the developments that have 
taken place. The only official figures outsiders 
can get are the official reports published at the 
end of the year 1912. Hence to the outside world 
France has approximately 500 aeroplanes, and 
England barely more than 100. These figures 
are incorrect. They represent only a fraction 
of the actual strength, as the writer has ascer- 
tained. For example, in the debates over the 
organization of the aeronautical branch of the 
French army at the Chamber of Deputies it 
was shown that the French army bought 300 
aeroplanes in 1912 and 336 in 1913, and 208 
were bought with the money collected by public 
subscription. This gives 844 machines to the 
French army without counting the large ac- 
quisitions of 1 914. 

The strength of the British navy and army 
can be gaugc^d by the following statements made 
by First Lord of the Admiralty Winston Church- 
ill and War Secretary Colonel Seely to the 
House of Commons last February. Replying 
to questions in the House as to the number ctf 
airships owned or being built for the Govern- 
ment Mr. Churchill stated : 

"There are fifteen dirigible airships built, 
building, or ordered at the present time for the 
naval win|;." 

From similarly reliable official but unpub- 
lished reports and knowledge of conditions and 
aeronautical plans of the nations, the writer 
estimated their strength as follows: 

France: aeroplanes, 1,200 military, 500 added 
during the period of mobilization by acquisition 
of private machines and output of factories. 
Dirigibles, 12 of close to 400 feet in length; 14 
of less than 300 feet in length; 5 pnvately 
owned, or 3 1 altogether. 

Germany: aeroplanes, 600 military, 400 added 
during the period of mobilization by acquisition 
and output of factories. Dirigibles, 12 Zep- 
pelins of from 350 to 490 feet in length; 23 
dirigibles of other types, including those pri- 
vately owned. 

Russia: aeroplanes, 800 military, 150 added 
during the period of mobilization. Dirigibles, 
16 of different types, but mostly under 250 feet 
in length. 

England: 200 navy seaplanes; 300 army aero- 
planes; 300 added during the period of mobili- 
zation. Dirigibles, 1 5, mostly new, up-to-date 
machines acquired in the last twelve months. 

Austria: aeroplanes, 350, of which all but 
too were acquired at the beginning of hostili- 
ties. Dirigibles, 8, mostly less than 300 feet 
in length. 

Belgium: aeroplanes, 40, and 40 acquired at 
the beginning of hostilities. Dirigibles, 2, one 
medium size, and one small. 

Servia: aeroplanes, 40, dirigibles, none. 

These forces were divided in each country in 
units composed of between one and six squad- 
rons of eight aeroplanes each and one or two 
dirigibles and were stationed at aerodromes 
near military centres. 
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A WAR OF UNSEEN ARTILLERY 

HOW GUNNERS FIRE WITH DEADLY ACCURACY AT ENEMIES WHOM THEY CANNOT 
SEE —HOW THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONIZED ARTILLERY PRACTICE 



INFANTRY now is much the same as it was 
twenty years ago. Cavalry is much the 
same as it used to be. But artillery is dif- 
ferent, and this is more of an artillery war 
than any that has preceded it. When the 
French artilleryman attempted to stop the Prus- 
sian advance forty-four years ago, he placed 
his gun on a hill, waited until he could see the 
enemy, aimed at him, and fired. Now he places 
his gun behind a hill where he can't see the 
enemy and the enemy can't see him, shoots 
into the air at an angle and in a direction given 
him by his officers, and hits the Germans much 
more often than formerly although the Germans 
are now much farther away — perhaps two or 
three miles. 

The artillery arm in warfare has radically 
changed. The guns used in our Civil War were 
simple tubes of metal loaded generally from the 
muzzle and mounted rigidly on an axle between 
two wheels. Every time the gun was fired the 
carriage ran back a considerable distance and 
the cannoneers had to push it forward again 
to the firing point. Hence the fire was neces- 
sarily slow. The sighting devices were crude, 
but as the range was rarely as much as a mile 
they* were sufficiently good, perhaps, for the 
weapon with which they were used. In the 
period from 1865 to 1900 guns became gradu- 
ally more powerful and efficient, but no very 
radical improvement was made. About 1900 
however, the French succeeded in revolutioniz- 
ing the gun carriage and sights and so the 
method of using artillery. The gun of to-day, 
instead of being fixed rigidly to its carriage, is 
attached to one or more recoil cylinders mounted 
on the carriage. When the gun is fired the 
carriage stands fast while the gun alone slides 
to the rear; the energy of recoil being gradually 
taken up by the resistance which liquid in the 
recoil cylinder offers to the movement of a 
piston, and by the compression of springs or air, 
which latter then serves to return the gun to its 
firing position after the recoil has been checked. 
As the carriage has not moved, the gun — almost 
instantly returned by the springs — is still di- 
rected on the target, and can be fired with great 
rapidity — 20 aimed shots a minute if necessary 
by guns of 3-inch calibre. 

The sighting device is so arranged that the 
gunner can aim either directly at a given point, 
or at any angle away from that point given by 
the captain. This is of great importance for, 
in general, the captain designates as an aiming 
point some prominent object which all the 
gunners can see, and gives the gunners the angle 
which they must set off on their sights so that, 



when the line of sight is directed on the aiming 
point, the gun will be directed at the enemy. 
This may sound rather complex, but it is not 
really so, though diligent practice and training 
are required to attain the necessary skill and 
quickness. The angles may be measured with 
sufficient accuracy by means of a graduated 
ruler held by aid of a string at a fixed distance 
from the eye. 

The introduction in the last few years of long 
range, accurate, quick-firing guns has greatly 
affected the manner of serving artillery. In the 
early part of the Manchurian War the Russian 
artillery, taking positions in the open in the old 
way, suffered great losses from the fire of con- 
cealed Japanese artillery. The results of this 
war, confirmed, it seems, by those of the recent 
Balkan War, have been to cause military men 
generally to regard the concealed or masked 
position as the normal one for artillery. This 
means that the guns are hidden by a crest, or 
by trees, or standing crops while the captain, 
placed so that he can overlook the field of 
action, gives the data for aiming the guns so 
that their fire will reach the desired target. 
Hence the cannoneers have only the mechani- 
cal duties of setting fuses, loading, aiming, and 
firing the gun according to the captain's com- 
mands; and, with the equipment now provided, 
it is possible for the captain to direct the fire 
of his guns quickly and accurately on almost 
any target in range and vision. He can shift the 
fire from right to left and, by minor changes in 
the angle as used by the different guns, he can 
cause their fire to be converged or distributed 
as he sees fit. A skilful captain with a well- 
trained battery has the fire almost as readily 
under his control as has a fireman of the stream 
of water from his hose. The communication 
between a captain and his gunners is the weak 
link; for the captain may have to separate him- 
self considerably from the guns in order to see 
the target, and then has to rely on telephones, 
signals, or a chain of orderfies to transmit his 
commands. Of course it is not to be presumed 
that the guns should always be placed under 
cover. If the conditions require it they may 
be placed in the open. 

Whether concealed or in the open, whether 
using indirect or direct laying, the procedure 
of adjusting the fire on a target is much the 
same. The captain causes a salvo of two or 
four shots to be fired, using the range obtained 
from the range-finder or his own estimation: 
let us say, 3,000 yards. When the guns are 
fired he sees two or four burst somewhere near 
the target. He observes, let us suppose, that 
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FINDING THE ENEMY S GUNS WITH SHRAPNEL — FRONT VIEW 
SHOVINOOHE SHCi.L BtmSTlNG IN FRONT OF THE BATTERY ANaOKTE BEHIND, THEREBY FIXING THE POSITION 



they are to the right of the target and short of 
it. He orders another salvo to be ftred that is 
directed the necessary araount to the left and 
with a range or elevation greater by 400 yards 
than the range last used. Say that this is good 
for line but over the target. He then fires a 
third salvaat the mean of the preceding two or, 
in other words, at 3^200 yards; and if th» should 
be observed as striking beyond the target, he 
would then know that he had his target " brack- 
eted" between 3,000 and 3^200 yards; and if 
the tar^t consisted of troops in the open, and 
hence liable to move, he would probably pro- 
ceed at once to> search this 200-yard area by 
firing salvos at 3,000, 3,100, and 3,200 yards 
until he could make sure which was the most 
effective range. 

The captain has other things to do, namely, 
causing his time fuses to be adjusted so that the 
shrapnel will burst at the proper height, and 
varying the direction of his drflFerent guns so 
that their fire will properly cover the part of 
the hostile line he has to attack. But the de- 
scripticM above gives an idea of the processes 
involved. In the performance of his duties the 
captain may have assistants posted in favorable 
positions to observe and signal how near the 
shots are falling to the target; and observers 
in aeroplanes or dirigibles may likewise be used 
to assist him in adjusting the fire on targets so 
well concealed that he cannot see them at all. 

Field artillery includes light artillery, horse 
artillery, mountain or pack artillery, and heavy 
or siege artiUery. 

Light artrll>^ consttttites by far the greater 



proportion of the artillery accompanying fidd 
armies. Its principal weapon is a ^un of about 
3-inch calibre^ firing a psojectde weighii^ about 
I ^ pounds. The gun and the caisson (carrying 
anrniunition) are each drawn by six hocses, and 
these vehicles are presumed to be suflficiently 
mobile to accompany the infantry in ahnost any 
ordinary kind of country. The 3-inch gun is 
the one principally employed for the reason 
that it is the best compromise between the gqr- 
flicting considerations of power and mobility. 
Moreover, it is able to meet most of the require^ 
ments of the ordinary battlefield. When special 
services are required, such as breaching heavy 
fortifications or reaching an enemy at very Umg 
ranges, the heavy guns have to be dnigged up. 

Horse artillery is intended especially for ser- 
vice with cavalry. The equipment is very 
similar to that of li^ artillery, but means are 
taken to reduce weight so that six horses can 
draw the two vehicles and keep up with cavalry 
in kmg, fast marches. In light artillery the 
men who serve the guns, i. e., the cannoneers, 
ride m the carriages, and thus add to the weight 
to be drawn by the horses; but in horse artil- 
lery every man has a horse to ride. 

Mountain or pack artillery is devised especi- 
ally for service in difficult coimtry: in the moun- 
tains or in the jungles of the tropics, where the 
trails are not adapted to the use of wheeled 
v^icles. Most of the nations of Europe have 
provided themselves with a small proportkx) of 
mountain guns for such services. The gons 
and all the equipment are packed on the backs 
of nniles, each mole carrying a load of between 




FINDING THE ENEMY S GUNS WITH SHRAPNEL — SIDE VIEW 
SHELLS TIMED TO BURST AT THREE OIFFERENT PLACES 
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COVERING THE GROUND 

HOW SHRAPNEL MAY BE FIRED SIMULTANEOUSLY TO COVER TERRITORY WHERE TROOPS ARE CONCEALED 



250 and 300 pounds. For travel, the gun and 
its carriage are dismounted and the parts are 
loaded on five different mules. With skilled 
cannoneers the loading and unloading can be 
effected with great speed. Due to the ease 
with which this type of artillery can cross any 
kind of country and take advantage of cover 
it is especially adapted to the close support of 



infantry; but, due to the limitation on weights, 
it is necessarily a less powerful weapon than that 
used by the light and horse artillery. The 
weight of the projectile is approximately the 
same, but it is fired at a much lower velocity. 

Heavy or siege artillery are the larger calibre 
guns, howitzers, and mortars used to destroy 
material objects such as fortifications, and 
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BURSTING SHRAPNEL 
"a" SHRAPNEL FROM A HIGH POWER GUN PROPERLY TIMED ATTACKING INFANTRY IN THE OPEN, "b" 
SHRAPNEL FIRED FROM A HOWITZER AGAINST ARTILLERY, "c" SHRAPNEL BURSTING ON IMPACT AND REACH- 
ING TROOPS PROTECTED BY OVERHEAD COVER 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVE SHRAPNEL 
IF THE TIME FUSE IS SET THE PROJECTILE BURSTS 
IN AIR, THE BA6B.CUAAt>B DRIVING OUT THC BUtl^TS 
WHICH SCATTEir AMD- GTVE THE SHKAPffBJi. EFFECT; 
OTHERW1SBTKS PROJECTfLB BURSTS OK IMPACT 

to suppkmeiit the fire of light guns in the 
attack of troops at specially long ranges or well 
protected in intrenchments. A variety of cali- 
bres are used by different nations for these pur- 
poses, ranging from guns and howitzers of from 
4" ta6^iiidi calibre Mng projectiles from 40 to 
120 pounds in weight, up to howitzers and mor- 
tar^ of rit-tnch> calibre, firing puDjectiles wdgh- 
ing:a9m*ch<as.8M |KH»id54 The lighter calibres 
arel^auled^ feeamsof d^ hordes as sl rule; the 
heaviel' caHbces are traaspolrted by rskil as far 
as poBsibl^ and* arbtbeiii drawn by some form of 
trac4ion-engifteQip by horses. 

Inaction a^eldgimand its caisson carrying 
ammunition are: placed side by side, wheels 
almost touching. Both vehicles are provided 
with shields which serve to give almost complete 
protection from infantry fire. On seats attached 
to the piece two cannoneers keep it trained 
for direction and for range as prescribed in the 
conmiaods of the captain, while other can- 
noneers, kneeling behind the caisson, set fuses 
and pass the cartridges to a man who feeds 
them into the gun as fast as it is fired. 

If the guns are skilfully posted in the begin- 
ning their great range and the ease with which 
fire may be shifted from place to place permits 



A CAISSON OR AMMUNITION WAGON 

WHICH IS SET BY THE SIDE OF THE GUN IN ACTION. 
THE DEVICK^OMTHC OMOUNO tS A- M£CHANIGAL FUSE 
SETTER' frY WmCtt THB PekINT OF- THE EXPi.OSION OF 
THE SHELL IN THE AIR CAN BE REGULATED 



their fire being brought to bear on many parts 
of the battlefield without frequent changes of 
position; and with accurate means of commun- 
ication estabh'shed the higher artillery com- 
manders can cause the fire of groups of artiffery 
to be converged on one point or distributed as 
necessity dictates. 

TTie 3-inch gun, the one which constitutes 
the bulk of the equipment, is very effective at 
ranges up to two miles, while up to three and a 
half miles it may still be expected to accomplish 
very considerate results. The heavy guns and 
howitzers of medium calibre, say about 6Hndi, 
are very effective up to three and one half miles 
and may be used to advantage up to five miles. 
The large guns used in siege operations, say of 
about ii^-inch calibre, are effective up to five 
miles, but even at this, range difficulties, of ob- 
servation will often make accurate adjustnfient 
difficult. 

GUNS OF VARtdi;& EU1K)»eAN NATIONS 

There are no essential differences in the light 
artillery equipment used by the principal 
European nations at the present. Thie same 
coula not have been said V2r years ago* how- 
ever, for the French had then just succeeded 
in making a notable advance in artillery equip- 
ment. They had devised the gun recoiling 
on its carriage described above and had 
learned to use it from concealed positions, 
employing indirect fire. Other artilleries were 
still provided with the old rigid type gun 
carriages and they still expected to use their 
guns habitually more or less in the open, with 
direct fire. It seems unquestionable that the 
French would hive had a great advantage at 
that time. Biit now all nations have followed 
the French lead and though some types may be 
better than others, no very great advantage can 
be claimed on the score of light artillery equip- 
ment. It is skilful handling which must deter- 
mine on which side the advantage lies. 

In the improvement of heavy or siege artillery 
equipment progress has been much less uniform. 
As the efficiency of the light field gun has in- 
creased the tendency has naturally been to com- 
mence actions at longer ranges and to use cover 
to a greater and greater extent. The desire for 
larger and heavier calibres has thus been on 
the increase. The Japanese brought mortars 
of the larger size (i i-inch) to bear on thedefenses 
of Port Arthur; and possibly as a result of this 
experience the Russians have provided them- 
selves with a howitzer of this same large calibre, 
firing a shell weighing about 800 pounds. This 
mortar is transported in the field on four sepa- 
rate vehicles but is capable of bemg mounted 
and dismounted within an hour's time. The 
Germans have devoted themselves specially to 
the provision of heavy equipment. Knowing 
that land forts lay in their path it seemed 
natural to provide guns adapted to destroying 
them. The heavy guns principally in use by 
the Germans ai-e, according to the pubfic prints, 
a 6-inch howitzer, firing an SB-pound shell, with 
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a maximum range of about four and one half 
miles; and an ii-inch howitzer, firing a 750- 
pound shell, with a maximum range of about 
six miles. The latter is probably the weapon 
which the newspapers have so often referred 
to in connection with the attack on the forts of 
Li^ge and Namur; and the former is probably 
the heavy howitzer frequently referred to in 
the daily papers as being used by the Germans 
in the battles on the Marne and the Aisne. 
Each army corps is understood to h^ve sixteen 
of these weapons. 

The French have for some time been discuss- 
ing in their military literature the pros and cons 
of heavy artillery equipment. They have not 
apparently as yet adopted guns or howitzers 
of the heaviest calibre. Their only heavy 
equipment appears to be a 6-inch howitzer 
firing a 95-pound shell with a maximum range 
of about four and one half miles. Each French 
army corps is reported to have twelve of these 
weapons when on a war footing. The English 
have with each infantry division four heavy 
guns finng a 60-pound shell. 

ORCANIZATION OF FIELD ARTILLERY 

The organization of field artillery varies con- 
siderally in different armies, but the general 
plan followed may be briefly described. The 
organization comprises batteries, battalions, 
regiments, and brigades. 

The battery is the unit specially charged 
with the delivery of fire. The higher artillery 
commanders deal particularly with the tactical 
employment of artillery; the battery comman- 
der deals particularly with the technical duties 
involved in bringing fire to bear, though of 
course he is liable to have tactical duties, too. 
The battery comprises from four to eight guns, 
depending upon the country involved. France 
has four guns to a battery, England, Germany, 
and Austria have six, while Russia has eight. 
The battery equipment also comprises from 
eight to twelve caissons, or ammunition wagons, 
carrying approximately 100 rounds each. It 
has a captain, from two to four lieutenants, and 
about 175 men. 

The battalion (called by the English "bri- 
gade" and by the French "groupe") comprises 
three batteries. It is commanded by a major 
or lieutenant-colonel who has a staflF of officers 
and enlisted men charged with the duty of 
securing information and of communicating it 
to the battery commanders. The regiment 
comprises two, three, or even four battalions. 
It is commanded by a colonel who has a staff 
similar to that of a battalion commander and 
provided for similar purposes. 

The brigade comprises two regiments com- 
manded b>^ a brigadier-general. 

For service with the other arms a brigade of 
light artillery or the equivalent thereof is gener- 
ally assigned to each infantry division while 
a regiment of horse artillery is assigned to each 
division of cavalry. The heavier guns being 
intended for special services are generally as- 
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signed by battalion or regiment to army corps 
or field armies as needed. 

AMMUNITION 

Two types of projectiles are generally em- 
ployed, shrapnel and shell; though several 
armies are now using a single type projectile, 
called a high explosive shrapnel, designed to 
embody the qualities and effects of both shrapnel 
and shell. • 

The form of all projectiles is approximately^ 
the same, namely, that of a hollow steel cylindn- 
cal case with pointed head, having a soft metal 
band near the base which takes the rifling of the 
gun and gives the projectile the twisting motion 
which keeps it steady during flight. 

The shrapnel has a combination time and 
percussion fuse. If the time fuse is set for a 
given range a train of powder starts to burn 
as the projectile begins to move from the gun, 
and flame is thus transmitted to a charge of 
powder located in the base of the projectile 
which explodes and bursts the projectile in the 
air at the desired distance from the gun. In 
front of the bursting charge is a mass of about 
250 round bullets which at the moment of burst 
are, along with the pointed head, driven out of 
the front of the cylindrical case. The case re- 
mains intact and thus acts as a little mortar, 
discharged up in the air in front of the troops 
to be attacked. The bullets, after leaving the 
case, spread out and, if the burst occurs at the 
proper height from the ground, they should 
search very effectively an area about 20 yards 
wide and 1 50 yards deep. If the time fuse is 
not set, or, if it fails to act, the percussion fuse 
acts automatically when the projectile strikes 
the ground; but the effect produced is then far 
more localized than when the burst occurs in 
the air. 

The shell has a percussion fuse only, as a rule, 
though certain nations, notably the Germans, 
have a shell with a time fuse too. The walls of 
the case are much thicker than the case of a 
shrapnel, and the bursting charge is a high 
explosive instead of ordinary powder. At the 
moment of burst the case is ruptured into many 
killing fragments, though unless the burst occurs 
on very hard, stony ground the effect is apt 
again to be very local. 

Shrapnel is intended especially for the attack 
of troops in the open and more or less exposed. 
Shell is intended especially for the demolition 
of material objects such as artillery material, 
walls, buildings, etc., and to reach troops pro- 
tected by such objects. It may be said that 
shrapnel is the principal projectile of the lighter 
guns and shell is the principal projectile of the 
heavier ones. 

A fairljj good picture of the effect produced 
on the minds of soldiers by this fire, reaching 
them from they know not where, is given in 
the following extract from a soldier's letter in 
an English newspaper: 

"The Germans are now up to all sorts of 
tricks to hide their batteries, and much of their 
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effect is due to the fact that shells drop about 
your ears when you are least expecting them. 1 1 
is a favorite trick to keep a battery well masked 
for hours and then, when our infantry are de- 
ploying within range, without the least notion 
of what is coming, the German shells begin to 
fall around like the autumn leaves. That's very 
trying to the nerves, or was at first, but we are 
now getting used to it." 

TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF FIELD ARTILLERY 

^ The r61e of field artillery is to assist the in- 
fantry. Artillery alone cannot win battles. 
To rout and disperse the enemy infantry must 
advance and close with him. On the other 
hand, infantry may not be able to advance 
unless the enemy's fire is kept down. So 
the two arms have to work together in com- 
plete mutual understanding and close coopera- 
tion in order to accomplish decisive results. 
To illustrate this, the attack of an infantry 
division on a hostile position may be outlined. 
(The European division comprises approxi- 
mately 12,000 infantry and from 36 to 72 guns.) 
The advance guard in the division may be 
presumed to have gained contact with the 
enemy and to be pushing forward to gain a 
favorable position and to determine as closely 
as possible the dispositions of the enemy. The 
advance guard artillery is supporting this 
movement and endeavoring to draw the fire 
of the hostile artillery so as to locate their posi- 
tions. Artillery reconnaissance officers are 
studying the hostile ground, noting on rough 
panoramic sketches what can be determined of 
the enemy's positions, especially that of his 
artillery, and examining the approaches to the 
hostile territory for suitable positions for their 
own artillery. Aeroplanes and mounted scouts 
are assisting in this work. The division comman- 
der explains to his chief of artillery his plan of 
attack. The chief of artillery, accompanied by 
his regimental and battalion commanders, rides 
forward, receives reports of reconnaissance 
officers, and assigns duties and positions to his 
subordinate tactical commanders. The latter 
make detailed studies of the situation, bring up 
and post their battalions and batteries, as- 
signing specific duties to each. The first duty 
is to gain superiority of fire over the opposing 
artillery, and, for this purpose, the fire of groups 
of guns is converged on each hostile artillery 
position as it is located. This preliminary work 
may have to be effected at long range, four, 
f\y^, or even six thousand yards. Heavy guns 
may be assigned to the division to assist in it. 
In the meantime the infantry \s advancing 



under the cover and protection of this fire. It 
must not wait, for otherwise the artillery may 
spend its ammunition and not be able to help 
at the really critical moments which are to 
follow. Moreover, its advance forces the 
enemy to reveal himself and thus become sub- 
ject to effective fire. In former wars the idea 
prevailed that there should be a distinct artil- 
lery duel to settle the superiority of artillery 
fire before the infantry advanced; but with both 
of the opposing artilleries occupying masked 
positions the combat between them is apt to be 
a long-drawn-out and indecisive affair. To 
accomplish results one side or the other must 
advance. It is to be noted, however, that in 
the present European War the efforts seem to be 
made to shake the hostile infantry by a sustained 
artillery fire before exposing the attacking in- 
fantry. Thus, according to the daily papers. 
Sir John French reports under dateof September 
24th : "The object of the great proportion of ar- 
tillery the Germans ernploy is to beat down 
the resistance of their enemy by concentrated 
and prolonged fire, to shatter their nerves with 
high explosives before the infantry attack is on. 
They seem to have relied on doing this with us, 
but they have not done so, though it has taken 
them costly experiments to discover this fact." 

Against points where strong resistance is 
offered to the advance of the infantry, special 
concentrations of fire are ordered. As the in- 
fantry gains ground to the front the artillery 
will probably move forward, too, such move- 
ments being perhaps effected at night and the 
guns strongly intrenched. Finally the infantry 
gets close enough for the decisive attack. The 
division commander selects the part of the 
hostile position against which he is to niass his 
principal effort and, as the infantry moves for- 
ward, the artillery endeavors to smother this 
locality with a rain of bursting shrapnel, the 
great proportion of the guns being used for this 
purpose, leaving a minor number to keep the 
hostile artillery in check. When the infantry 
arrives within one or two hundred yards of the 
position, the artillery must shift its fire to reach 
neighboring parts of the hostile line, or to reach 
the enemy's reserves coming up in the rear. 
While certain groups of artillery attend to these 
duties, others are pushed rapidly forward to 
occupy the captured positions, fire upon the 
retreating enemy, and prevent reinforcements 
from coming up. Of course, every battle 
presents its own peculiar set of positions and no 
rigid plan can be followed. The foregoing is 
intended merely as an illustration of co6pera- 
tion between infantry and artillery. 
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ITS CHARACTER AND PURPOSES, ITS ARMS AND AMBITIONS — THE MOST SELF- 
SACRIFICING OF ALL MILITARY UNITS — WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CAVALRY OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS ENGAGED IN THE PRESENT WAR 



BY 

GEORGE MARVIN 



THE wonderful sweep of Von Kluck's 
and Von Buelow's armies across 
Belgium and down into the heart 
of France in August was made 
possible by flying divisions of Uhlans, 
hussars, and dragoons which scoured hostile 
territory ahead of stow and inexorable infan- 
try and siege trains. No one knew whence 
or whither the main bodies of German army 
corps were advancing because their movements 
were hidden behind a veritable cloud of German 
cavalry which spread out over Belgium and 
Picardy like the onrolling fog which the color 
of their uniforms so well imitated. Every 
German cavalry division, it must be remem- 
bered, normally carries with it, in addition to 
its four thousand galloping troopers, a full 
battalion of horse artillery, a pioneer detach- 
ment with pontoon bridging materials, cyclist 
companies, and machine guns. In this cam- 
paign they are doin^ something else brand new. 
For with each division of cavalry a fleet of fast 
motor cars and trucks filled with infantrymen 
has followed along the roads with a mobility 
hitherto unapproached. 

Down to the Marne this rush prevailed for 
the Allies' cavalry were unable to cope with the 
Germans' overwhelming numbers and their 
terrific tactics. So these cavalry divisions pen- 
etrated quickly to the main bodies of the allies' 
armies, unmasked their positions and often, 
well supported by the prompt approach of 
crushing infantry columns, made such positions 
untenable. A great many of the engagements 
reported during August as battles were merely 
advanced skirmishes by this screening force of 
German reinforced cavalry feeling out the way 
ahead of their main armies whose movements 
and intentions they effectually concealed. 

So far as motor traffic is concerned, such a 
rush could not be made again for all Europe is 
suddenly awake to the military necessity of 
destroying its ma^ificent highways in the 
path of an advancing enemy just as railroads 
have always been destroyed in the wake of 
retreating armies. But war does not follow the 
roads alone and so the efficiency of cavalry will 
continue where wheeled vehicles, however 
propelled, cannot go. 

All of this informational and screening eni- 
ployment of mounted troops; important as it 
is, and only performed by continual fighting. 



appeals naturally much less to popular imag- 
ination than those heroic charges of past cam- 
paigns which have retrieved lost days, saved re- 
treats .from becoming debacles, or resulted 
merely in glorious self-sacrifice. In thb last 
category belongs the charge of the Light Bri- 
gade at Balaklava in the Crimean War, but 
in that same battle six weak English squadrons 
under General Scarlett, by an equally deter- 
mined but more intelligently commanded 
effort, threw back a mass of four thousand 
Russian Cossacks in the nick of time. The 
char^ of Von Bredow's brigade in* the battle 
of Vionville during the Franco-Prussian War 
is a famous histonc instance of cavalry sacri- 
fice saving a battle. 

Beyond Vionville that day in an important 
flanking position lay the remnants of the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment of German infantry, 
ammunition low, without supports, and com- 
pletely exhausted by the extreme heat. A little 
over a mile away in front of them the whole 
French Third Division was drawn up in two 
lines supported by nine batteries of artillery. 
Later a French cavalry division rode up and 
joined forces. Now it is almost a military ax- 
iom that cavalry cannot charge unshaken in- 
fantry. But that is exactly what happened at 
Vionville. The German commander, realizing 
that if the French cavalry charged his German 
infantry would be lost, determined to sacrifice 
his own cavalry in an effort to anticipate the 
French. The nearest available force was Von 
Bredow's Prussian brigade of six squadrons. 
They went to apparently certain annihilation 
as the Light Brigade went at Balaklava but to 
a better purpose. At the command the whole 
brigade charged in line clear across the inter- 
vening distance of two thousand yards under a 
desolating fire, reached the French first line 
and, sweeping over it, piled it up on to the sec- 
ond. In the melee that followed the French 
cavalry division rode down on them five to one. 
Then, says the official account : 

"General Von Bredow sounds the recall. 
Breathless from the long gallop, thinned by the 
enemy's bullets, without reserves, and hemmed 
in by hostile horsemen, they once more cut 
their way through the previously over-ridden 
lines of infantry and artillery; harrassed by a 
thick rain of rifle bullets and with the foe in hot 
chase in rear, the remnant of the two regiments 
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of Prussian cavalry hasten back to Flavigny. 
The advance of the Sixth French Army Corps 
was checked and was now, by order of Marshall 
Bazaine, entirely abandoned. At any rate the 
French made no further advance from Reson- 
ville this day." 

Von Bredow saved a defeat. Conversely, if 
the Japanese had possessed any cavalry worthy 
of the name in Manchuria in 1905 the Russian 
defeat at Mukden might have been turned into 
an overwhelming catastrophe. Two efficient 
cavalry divisions of the kind that swooped from 
Aix-la-Chapelle to the Marne, might have easily 
cut off the retreat of the entire demoralized 
army of Kuropatkin, might thus have made 
peace at Mukden instead of at Kwangcheng- 
tzu some months later, and have won for Japan 
the indemnity the nation so greatly needed and 
then deserved. 

The most recent and striking example of the 
heroic self-sacrifice of cavalry in saving situ- 
ations is that of the Ninth Lancers' charge at 
Quievrain near the Belgian border on the 3d 
of August. They rode point blank at a battery 
of eleven German guns which were shelling 
the British retreat, reached them, sabred the 
gunners, artd put every gun out of action. On 
their way back, however, they were shelled on 
both flanks and lost all told more than forty 
per cent, of their number. 

DIFFERENT ARMS IN USE 

The mounted troops of all the countries now 
at war are armed very much alike. All of them 
carry carbines. The Civil War did that for 
European cavalry. All of them have sabres also. 
All the German cavalry regiments, but not all 
in other countries, are armed with a lance. Only 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
carry revolvers now. The United States Army 
has never adopted the lance, and cavalry officers 
in this country believe the present war will mark 
its passing from the armies of Europe. It is 
interesting, however, to know that Austria in 
1863, Russia in 1884, and France in 1871, 
abolished this weapon. But every one of these 
countries has now readopted it and is using it 
in the present war. 

The Germans, incidentally, are not to-day 
and never have been the equals of the French 
in sabre play. This inferiority in one weapon 
of assault may explain some of their dedication 
to another arm. At all events the Germans 
claim special advantages for the lance. They 
say it has a far greater moral effect than any 
other form of the "arme blanche*' (white arm) 
both objectively and subjectively when borne 
by a line of charging horsemen; that it adds 
greatly to the impact efficiency of shock tactics; 
that it is invaluable when riding down broken, 
opposing cavalry; easier to use against crouch- 
ing or prone men on foot, and that it produces 
particularly dangerous wounds. As a famous 
swordsman of Marlborough's time said, apropos 
of both lance and sword, *'One point is as deadly 
as forty cuts." A sword cut rarely, but a well 



delivered thrust with sword or lance always, 
throws a man off his horse. 

The two chief objections to the lance are that 
it hinders the mobility of dismounted action 
and is less useful than the sabre in a mel6e. 
And indeed in most men's hands a pike nine or 
ten feet long would seem a cumbrous thing at 
close quarters. Nevertheless, many instances 
to the contrary are on record. At Koni^gratz 
the lancers of the Eleventh Uhlan Regiment 
proved superior to Austrian sabres in a general 
mix-up, and the famous charge of the French 
Guard Lancers at Mars-la-Tours inflicted a 
twenty-seven per cent loss against Prussian 
cavalry armed m that fight with the sabre. 

There must have been an extraordinary 
amount of cavalry engagement in the with- 
drawal of Sir John French's army from Mons 
to Noyon when General Allenby and General 
Sordet with their combined forces held the Ger- 
mans in check long enough to save the allies' 
left wing. When the true detailed account of 
all that charging and counter-charging comes to 
be written there will be plenty of data for the 
last word on cavalry arms, data which it is im- 
possible now to obtain from the published 
accounts. 

The use of the carbine brings up the moot 
point of the value of dismounted action for cav- 
alry which is a subject on which opinions are as 
irreconcilable as are politics ina Latin-American 
republic. Universal adoption of the carbine 
in all countries is sufficient indication of its value 
but, as the firearm is seldom or never used from 
the back of a horse, its possession imports into 
cavalry tactics very difficult decisions as be- 
tween shock action mounted and fire action dis- 
mounted. Naturally one would be appropriate 
where the other would not, choice depending 
on character of terrain and particular results 
to be achieved. But the strong advocates of 
dismounted action are apt to turn th^ cavalry 
into mounted infantry regarding a horse chiefly 
as a very mobile means of transportation. 

Against these riflemen the hard riding school 
— and they are the real cavalrymen — maintain 
that a trooper's chief asset is not his carbine, 
his lance or his sabre, but is his horse and that 
his chief r6le is hard riding. Unquestionably 
troops which are led to rely on fire action be- 
come much less intrepid horsemen, their instinct 
when in difficulties being to dismount and take 
cover. In the Valley of the Shenandoah in 1864 
the Confederate squadrons were armed only 
with rifles whereas the Federals under Sheridan 
were trained both to shoot and charge. The 
result was significant. The Southerners, though 
better natural horsemen, were beaten at every 
turn, so that their commander had at last to re- 
port that his mounted infantry were absolutely 
useless against the Union cavalry. "In Ger- 
many," writes a British military critic, "it is 
held that mounted infantry cannot hold the 
field against a highly trained cavalry, for sooner 
or later they would be caught when in the 
saddle and then, before they had time to 
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dismount and fire, it would be all over with 
them." 

J udging. by the present war the time for shock, 
action has not yet passed any more than it had* 
in Von Bredow's time. Any one who has tried 
it knows the extreme difficulty of hitting a gal- 
loping hoFseman charging directly head on in 
open order ao> always against infaBtry or ar- 
tillery. Another tbkig must also be bonie in 
mind. The very severity of fire in modern 
actions means that cavalry will repeatedly find 
broken infantry or batteries to rush under the 
protection of supporting artillery and infantry. 

VARYING CAVALRY ORGANIZATIONS 

When companng theorg^iaation and cqutp*- 
ment of the. cavalry regiments joi the five ^f'eat 
nationsengsStg^d in this war and the composition 
of their several divisions, in general,: it must 
be. understood that cavah-}^ is employed in two 
distinct capacities^ either independently iti the 
form of cavalry divisions attached ta armies, or 
as divisional cavalry; i. e. small auxiliary bodies 
of hocse, formiog.with artillery and infantry a 
regplar division of an- Array Corps. 

The average European cavalry division con^ 
tains from 3,000 to 5,000; troopers> and. from 
5,000 to 10,000 men all told, for it must be re- 
membered that such a unit includes as subor- 
dinate detachments batteries of horse artillery, 
signal and pioneer corps» and. sometin?e$ cyclist 
companies. It is^ in fact, a small galloping 
army in itself, like a fast battle-cruiser at sea, 
capable of tackling anything of its own strength 
and of out^manGeuvring the heavier ordnance 
and numbers it cannot hopefully engagjs. Divi- 
sional cavalry, on the other hand, raxely oper- 
ates independently of the particular infantry 
division to which it is attached. 

Up to the outbreak of the present war mod- 
ern German cavalry, with the exception of the 
(juards Division at Potsdam and Berlin, was 
org^ized only in brigades. But the progress 
of the war aU-eady shows that the German plans 
contemplated the mobilization of. many of their 
102 mounted regiments into fi}[ing divisions. 
Only one squadroa is now assi^aed as divi- 
sional cavalry to each infantry division with 
special detachments of "Meldereitei" for or- 
derly work, messenger service and mounted 
picket duty. In this matter of organizing 
their mounted troops, as in the range and power 
of their field artillery, there was much which the 
Gennans ably concealed in the time of prepara- 
tion from their adversaries. 

France had at the outbreak of war 91 regi- 
mcjits, including the 1^0 regiments of African 
cavalry. But, unlike Germany, of her mounted 



forces only 37 regiments are, or were in July, 
organized into independent divisions. The 
war caught the French War Office just begin- 
ning to coissider plans for a rearrangement, 
some of the divisional brigades having already 
been assembled in the early summer, probably 
with a shrewd premDnition of war in the air, 
for indefisndent. exercises together. 

Austria-Hufigary has a threerfold cavalry 
system with 42 line regiments — having the ex- 
traordinary number of six squadrons in each — 
supplemented by the Austrian Landwehr of 
six Uhlan regiments and a Hungarian Landwehr 
of ten regiments of hussars or, as the Hungar- 
ians call them, " Honved." 

Russia has at its disposal an almost fabulous 
anM>unt of cavalry if one counts^ in all the 
"sotnias" (half regiments) of Cossacks which 
now in time of war are available. Luckily for 
Germany and Austria "Cossack" is no longer 
the same terror-bringing word it was before the 
Russo-Japanese War for in that losing conflict 
the supfMSsedly irresistible Rough Riders, of 
Asiafailed to make any impression on the armies 
of Nippon, burdened as they were with their 
own awkward squadrons of almost seasick 
horsemen. 

As a nucleus* of his European mounted force 
the Czar of Russia has 83 regiments of the 
line. But reckoning in the Orenburg, Kuban, 
Astrakan, and Trans^Baikalian Cossacks he 
can marshal something like 1,800 "sotnias" of 
men on horseback. Ghengiz Khan had not so 
many when he rode out of Asia, in the twelfth 
century mto Muscovy and hung like .a black 
cloud over Europe. 

Just how many mounted troops Sir John 
French has with him at this writing in France 
to harry Von Kluck's weary right wing cannot 
be accuraitely determined now. Whirteyer 
they may be in quantity, they have proved 
their quality. 

Yoa cam fashion a fairly adequate infantry 
brigade or a field battery in a few months but 
you can't make a useful squadron of cavalry 
m less than three years. As General Von 
Bemhardi, looking forward to this war, vfrote 
five years agOj "A few days training at* a pinch 
will turn out an infantry soldier or gunner 
whose presence need not necessarily be either 
dangerous or even detrimental to the efficiency 
of h^ company or battery. An unbroken horse 
or a bad rider may create confusion in the ranks 
of the steadiest s<)uadroB." In this neatest of 
all wars the- sacrifice of cavalry will be propor^ 
tionately great. And such losses can never 
diifing the. coarse of the war be made good. 
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HOW THE MOTOR AFFECTS WAR 



BY MAKING POSSIBLE THE QUICK MOVEMENT OF LARGE BODIES OF TROOPS AND OF 

HEAVY ARTILLERY, AND BY IMPROVING THE RANGE AND EFFECTIVENESS OF 

THE COMMISSARIAT— THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MOTOR 

EQUIPMENT AND ITS PERFORMANCE IN THE PRESENT CONFLICT 

BY 

REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 



A RED CROSS man recently described a 
significant incident of one of the battles 
on the Russian-German frontier, in the 
following words: 
"I was walking beside one of our 
carts. We could hear heavy artillery fire as we 
went along, when shouts from our people behind 
warned us to get off the road. We pulled on to 
the grass, and there came thundering past, 
bumping from one rough place to another on 
the poor road and going at a sickening pace, a 
string of huge lorries (auto-buses) crowded with 
infantrymen. They looked like vehicles of the 
army establishment, all apparently alike in 
size and pattern, and each carried about thirty 
men packed like cigars in a box. 

"The lorries were traveling like no motor 
wagon that 1 ever saw — certainly at not less 
than forty miles an hour — and they- seemed 
endless. I didn't count them, but there were 
not less than a hundred, and perhaps a good 
many more. 

"That was Rennenkampf reinforcing his 
threatened flank." 

It is an interesting picture — a dashing Russian 
general sending two or three thousand rein- 
forcements to a weak spot in his line by 
motor. . 

During and after the battle of the Marne 
thousands of French soldiers went to the front 
from Paris in a long line of taxicabs. Earlier 
in the war whole fleets of omnibuses from 
Picadilly and the Strand, flaring with British 
advertisements, rolled to the front bearing Eng- 
lish infantrymen. 

In Belgium a certain lieutenant caused havoc 
among the advance patrols of Uhlans by sheath- 
ing a car in armor and mounting a machine 
gun which he used with deadly effect. The 
regular method of transit for British officers 
from the Channel ports to the firing line is by 
motor car, the trip taking from four to five 
hours. The leading Continental and British 
racing drivers are acting as pilots for the com- 
manding officers. Boillot, winner of the Grand 
Prix a year ago, is serving as chauffeur for 
General J off re. 

There are French motors carrying huge 
searchlights mounted on stands with small 
wheels. These stands may be removed from 
the body and pushed to the desired position, 



attached by current wires to the wagons* 
from which they draw the necessary electricity. 

Motor cars are used by the several armies as 
tenders for aircraft. Special trucks are fitted 
as repair shops both for aeroplanes and for the 
other motor equipment. They are able to 
carry disabled flying machines from the field. 
They transport machines, in folded form, to the 
desired base of operations. The French have a. 
whole fleet of trucks for this purpose. This 
coSperative type of service between motors 
for land and air has been carried to a high point 
of development by the Russian War Depart- 
ment. Three aeroplane-carrying trucks and a 
motor-driven repair shop form, m the Russian 
army, an independent unit known as an es- 
cadrille. Almost enough parts and materials 
are carried to rebuild a complete aeroplane in 
the field. 

Most of the ambulances are motor driven — 
some being really field hospitals in miniature 
containing operating tables and even X-ray 
apparatus; others are purely ambulances, the 
largest of which can carry fourteen wounded 
men comfortably. 

The field wireless stations are mounted on 
automobile chassis. But these special uses, 
spectacular and efficient as they are, are second 
in importance to the automobile services in 
transporting food for men and guns and in 
some cases the guns themselves. The great 
siege guns of the Germans which have played 
such a prominent part in the fighting are drawn 
by special motor tractors which do the work of 
forty horses whenever the nature of the coun- 
try permits. 

Lighter giins, also, in both German and 
French services, are drawn by motor tractors 
which pull along the caissons as well. The 
military critics have pointed out, indeed, that 
the German army could not have shown its 
marvelous mobility in the march on the Seine 
or in the subsequent retirement had it not been 
for its complete motorization. 

England has been somewhat behind the other 
combatants in the hauling of guns by motor 
car, but some tests made just before the out- 
break of hostilities were so successful that it is 
safe to assume that the same thing has been 
tried by the British expeditionary force on the 
Continent. In these tests a record-breaking 
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dash was made by the West Riding Territorial 
Battery of Royal Horse Artillery from Sheffield 
to the coast.: The guns were hitched to poiwer- 
ful touring cars and were thus drawn in nine 
and one half hours a distance which it would 
have required from three to four days ta make 
with horses.. The guns were drawn ninety-nine 
miles on eight gz^lons of gasolene. There was 
not a single breakdown on the road, and the 
brakes on the cars proved entirely sufficient to 
hold the guns and limbers on the hills. 

THE MOTOR WAR SCYTHE 

The Germans, in addition ta the mammoth 
gun tractors, have developed another type of 
effective and rather novel motor apparatus — a 
cross between a motor truck and a steam roller, 
weighing five tons or more and fitted in front 
with broad roller wheels. It will tear a way 
through barbed wire etttangtenents, brushr 
wood* and drrvwucpr aU ^/rise. On the hubs of 
the frcMrt wheels long knives are set at an ai^e 
like scythes, somewhat in the manoer of the 
chariot wheels oi the ancientSp. though of coarse 
their, objoct is to clear obstructiom^ not to cat 
the eneiny. 

Certainfiy the amazing characteristic of the 
campaign in France has been the speed dis* 
played by both sides. It is here that themotor 
car. shows its great superiority. It is the hand* 
liag of the traBsportation problem for so vast 
an army as the Germans have put in the fidd 
that has asnazed the military experts. 

This subject has been deeply studied by our 
own War Department, of course, and interest- 
ing comparisons have been drawn by it between 
the speeds and mobility of horse and motor 
transportation which apply very closely to the 
present situation. 

ENORMOUS SAVINGS IN SUPPLY TRAINS 

Under the old system, to suppiy a division 
composed of 20»ooo men» which is the chief 
fighting unit of the United States Army, re- 
quires 66a four-mule wagons to carry forage, 
ratioBsc. and ammunition. These wagons are 
capable of carrying five days' reserve rations 
and grain and a small ammunition reserve. 
Even with all these wagons a division can keep 
supplied only from a depot about two days' 
march in the rear — a day's march being de- 
termined by the distance which can be covered 
by the transportatbn wagons, being twelve 
miles under ideal conditions of climate and 
road. In addition to the wagons already men- 
tioned, 269 of other types of vehicles, including 
ambulances,, caissons, field wireless, and waj^ons 
for sappen' materials and pontoons are reqiuifed. 
This makes a total of g6i vehicles with approx- 
imately 4»ooo animals for each 20,000 men. 
But aH this ecfttipment will not give the fighting 
force a radius ai more than twenty-four miles 
from its base,, should that base be upon a rail- 
road;, if it he not on a railroad an enormous 
nunaber of> additicmal wagons is required. 

One vital constderalion is the amount of 



space occupied on the march by the trans- 
portation column and, in consequence, the 
araooBt of pioteaion which must be gjven it. 
Each of the vehicles at present assigned to a 
division of the United States Army occupies 
about twenty yards of roadway. In other 
words, if the 961 wagons were in column on a 
single road they would stretch eleven miles! 
The difficulty of guarding such a column may 
be easily imagined. In addition, the average 
load of these vehicles is only about 3,000 
pounds apiece. 

Accordirig to our War Department most of 
these disadvantages of horse or mule equipment 
would be abolished or minimized by the use 
of motor vehicles. A truck that is capable of 
carrying 4,000 pounds is by no means a large 
one». yet thb increased capacity alone would 
mean a reduction by 25 per cent, in the number 
of wagons needed, or from g6i to 720. Further- 
more, a saving of road space of at least 25 per 
cent, would foUow the use of motor trucks, and 
this saving, with the smaller number of vehicles 
t'equired because ol greater load capacity, would 
reduce the length of the column of march from 
eleven miles to less than six miks. 

Lastly* but probably most, important of all, 
the nocibility of the fighting force would no 
longer be deixendent on that of the wagpn train, 
for at an average speed of ten miles an hour the 
day's maoch of the motor wagons would far 
exceed any possible day's march of the troops. 
This liberation of the troops would mean that 
the baseoi supplies could be much farther in the 
.rear than with animal transport — hence prob^ 
ably in a far safer position — ^and supplies could 
be brought up from an enormously greater 
ran^ of country. 

Germany realized clearly the value of effici-p 
ent motor transportation long before the out- 
break of the present comt^t. Calculations 
were made by the General Staff which showed 
that to supply an army consisting of four army 
corps and two cavalry divisions at a distance of 
eighty miles from its base, 4,0^^ wagons, 4,900 
men, and 8,100 horses would be required under 
the old method. With motor trucks, however, 
the same force under like circumstances could 
be supplied by 550 trucks and 2,200 men. 
For the ability to put such motor trains in the 
field ia time of need, Germany was ready to pay 
handsomely. The subsidy system in force just 
before war was declared was, therefore, a gen* 
erous one. Trucks of the specified types, 
ranging in weight from two to five and a half 
tons on the reax axle, were made attractive to 
the individual owner by an original payment 
made to him of ^428 by the Government upon 
his purchase of the vehicle followed by four 
annual payments of $190.50. If a trailer was 
provided with the truck — a method of which 
the Germans are fond — the first payment was 
$7 1 4 afid the annual payments $285. Of course 
the arrangement contemplated the immediate 
turning over of the equipment to the army for 
War purposes, the partiapation in mamxuvres. 
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and inspection as to fitness several times each 
year. 

In France a truck, in order to be subsidized, 
must be entirely of French manufacture, must 
be in commercial use in France, and must 
conform to the requirements of the military 
authorities. The bounty to the owner is on 
a sliding scale, with a total which varies accord- 



ing to the type of machine from $i,ooo to 
1 1, 800. 

The German army has also used the subsidy 
plan for passenger automobiles. The members 
of an organization known as the Volunteer 
Automobile Corps pledged themselves to put 
their cars, after the latter had received the ap- 
proval of the army experts, in the field in war. 



"THE LAWS OF WAR" 



BY 



LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 



THE so-called Laws of War are nat- 
urally much discussed and fre- 
quently referred to at the present 
time. Many of these discussions 
indicate "more heat than light" 
and few people appear to have any clear idea 
of what these laws are, when, how, and by 
whom they were originated and formulated, 
whether they are written or unwritten, and 
what are the means for their enforcement. The 
Laws of War consist; first, of certain general 
principles regulating the conduct of civilized 
warfare which have been generally accepted 
by the principal nations of the world: second; 
of written rules which have been formulated 
at international conferences and ratified for 
the nations. Properly speaking they are not 
laws because there is no means for their en- 
forcement except public opinion and retalia- 
tion on the part of the aggrieved party, which is 
expressly provided for within certain limits. 

The Laws of War, like all other international 
laws and rules, may be traced back to Hugo 
Grotius, and his great book, "De Lege Belli," 
published in 1625. Up to the time of our 
Civil War, however, there seems to have been 
no effort at codification. In 1863 the War De- 
partment of the United States Government 
issued a manual of the laws governing civilized 
warfare which has been brought up to date and 
is now being distributed among the officers 
of the United States army. It is this manual 
upon which 1 base my statements and from 
which 1 quote regarding the present status of 
the laws of war. 

In 1864 an international conference assembled 
in Geneva to take means for the better protec- 
tion and care of the sick and wounded in war. 
It was at this conference that the work of the 
Red Cross societies first received international 
official sanction and encouragement. Four 
years later, in St. Petersburg, an international 
conference forbade the use of explosive or 
expanding bullets because they caused un- 
necessary suffering. In 1874 a congress of 
the principal powers, excepting Great Britain 
and the United States, met in Brussels and 



formulated international rules for the use of 
armies in the field. Great Britain, and the 
United States did not enter the congress be- 
cause of their feeling that it was called in the 
interest of the powers which maintained great 
standing armies. Six years later the Insti- 
tute Droit International issued a manual of 
instructions for the conduct of armies in time 
of war upon the provisions of which the first 
Hague Conference in 1899 very largely based 
its "regulations respecting the laws and cus- 
toms of war on land." At this conference an 
attempt was made to restrict the use of scien- 
tific discoveries in cruel and unusual methods 
of warfare. In igojS was held another Geneva 
convention at which were adopted further 
rules for "the amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded and sick of armies in the field," 
and then came, in the following year, the 
second conference at the Hague which con- 
firmed and further developed the work of the 
first conference. These are, then, the chief 
landmarks in the growth and evolution of the 
laws of war as at present accepted by the lead- 
ing nations of the world. 

The laws provide that: "Belligerents are 
forbidden to move troops or convoys of either 
munitions of war or supplies across the terri- 
tory of a neutral power." 

"The fact of a neutral power resisting, even 
by force, attempts to violate its neutrality 
can not be regarded as a hostile act." From 
this it is evident that even had Belgium desired 
to do so it would have had no right to grant 
Germany's request for its armies to cross 
Belgian territory, and further that Belgium's 
effort to prevent this by force was not a hostile 
act. In the Franco-Prussian War "Germany 
complained that no measures were taken by 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg to prevent 
French troops from crossing their territory and 
violating their territory." At that time France 
violated the neutrality of Luxemburg just as 
has Germany at the present time, and Germany 
complained then just as the Allies have now. 

Germany's alleged annexation of Belgian 
territory is prohibited under the following 
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rule. "Being an incident of war, military 
occupation confers upon the invading force 
the right to exercise control for the period of 
occupation. It does not transfer the sover- 
eignty to the occupant, but simply the author- 
ity or power to exercise some of the rights of 
sovereignty" and further, "Subjugation and 
conquest imply the annexation of the' property 
or territory by the conqueror through the 
treaty of peace, and with it the sovereignity." 
From this it would appear that Germany would 
have no right to annex any Belgian territory 
until the conclusion of peace and then of course 
only in case she still occupied such territory. 

In regard to the conqueror's rights in occu- 
pied territory the following law is pertinent: 
"If, in addition to the taxes mentioned in the 
above article (this article states that the con- 
queror has the right to levy and collect the 
taxes levied and collected by the government of 
the conquered territory provided the same are 
used to defray the expenses of governing the 
territory), the occupant levies other money 
contributions in the occupied territory, this 
shall only be for the needs of the army or of the 
administration of the territory in question." 

In the same spirit the rules run: "An army 
of occupation can only take possession of cash, 
funds, and realizable securities which are 
strictly the property of the State, depots of 
arms, means of transport, stores;, and supplies, 
and, generally, all movable property belonging 
to the State which may be used for military 
operations. 

"The property of municipalities, that of in- 
stitutions dedicated to Tdipon, charity^ and 
education, the arts and sciences, even when 
State property, shall be treated as private 
property. 

"All seizure of, destruction or willful damage 
done to institutions of this character, histonc 
monuments, works of art, science, is forbidden, 
and should be made the subject of legal pro- 
ceedings." This rule, however, is qualified by 
another which states that even such property 
may be destroyed if made use of for hostile 
acts against the invader. 

"No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
shall be inflicted upon the population on ac- 
count of acts of individuals for which they can- 
not be regarded as jointly and severally re- 
sponsible. 

"Collective punishments may be inflicted 
for such offenses as the community has com- 
mitted or permitted to be committed. . . . 
For instance, a town or village may be held 
collectively responsible for damage done to 
railways, telegraphs, roads, and bridges in the 
vicinity." 

These rules are further modified by those 
authorizing retaliatory measures under certain 
conditions. Under this head are the following: 
"The law of war can no more wholly dispense 
with retaliation than can the law of nations* 
of which it is a branch. Yet civilized nations 
acknowledge retaliation as the sternest aspect 



of war. A reckless enemy often leaves to 
his opponent no other means of securing him- 
self against the repetition of barbarous outrage." 
And again, "Villages or houses etc. may be 
burned for acts of hostility committed from 
them where the guilty individuals cannot be 
identified, tried, and punished. Collective 
punishments may be inflicted either in form of 
fines or otherwise." 

Hence it would appear that if the acts which 
led the Germans to destroy Louvkin were such 
as those enumerated for which the community 
may be held collectively responsible or were 
comntitted by individuals who could not be 
identified, tned, and punished there was at 
least a technical justification for the retaliatory 
destruction. "It is now universally recognized 
that hostilities are restricted to the armed forces 
of belligerents and that the unarmed citizens 
who refrain from acts of hostility and pursue 
their ordinary avocations must be distinguished 
from the armed forces of the bdligerents, must 
be treated leniently, must not be injured in their 
lives or liberty except for cause or after due 
trial, and must not, as a rule, be deprived of 
their private property." Then further: "If 
the people of a country, or any portion of the 
same, already occupied by an army, rise against 
it, they are violators of the laws of war, and 
are not entitled to their protection." 

OfTicers, soldiers, and other persons officially 
attached to armies, who are sick or wounded, 
shall be respected and cared for, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, by the belligerent in 
whose power they are." 

The blowing up of vessels supposedly by 
floating contact mines such as has occurred in 
German waters according to press reports is 
covered by the following rule: "It is forbidden 
to lay unanchored automatic contact mines 
unless they be so constructed as to become 
harmless one hour at most after those who laid 
them have lost control over them." It should 
in fairness be added that Germany ratified this 
convention with reservations and that the rule 
was largely invalidated by the failure of the 
Hague Conference to designate a time within 
which states are obligated to conform with its 
provisions. 

"A belligerent party which violates the pro- 
visions of the said regulations shall, if the case 
demands, be liable to pay compensation. It 
shall be responsible for all acts committed by 
persons forming part of its armed forces." Let 
us hope that when the day of settlement finally 
arrives all those who, after cool and impartial 
investigation, are shown to have violated the 
laws of war may be required to pay full measure 
in accordance with this provision. In the 
meantime let us remember, so far as press re- 
ports of atrocities are concerned, that such ac- 
cusations are common in all wars, are often 
unfounded, and can in the nature of things only 
eminate from the invaded countries and that 
invaders can in the nature of things be the only 
ones accused of such acts. 
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I names can do more than give a crude apprazimatkm of their sound as th^ come from the lips of a native. All that is hopedl 
these markings is that they will enable the average American to pronounce them with sufficient accuracy to serve tne pur- 
poses of everyday conversation. The only attempt to indicate even approximations of especally difficult sounds are the following 
(r.) uh is here uaed to indicate the peculiar sound of the French e and the German u which is roughly a compromise between the 
sound of er and the sound of short t; (2.) n is here used to indicate the French nasal n; (5.) yak, as a final syllable, is several 
times used to indicate the prolonged fi sound in such words as Boulogne. In French no syllable b emphasised over the others.-— Tte Ed- 
tors.] 



Ailette 

Ailly 

Aisne 

Aix-la-<:hapelle 

(Aachen) 
Amiens 
Andrejew 
Ath 
Aube 
Avncourt 

Baccarat 

Bar-le-Duc 

Basle 

Bastogne 

Baupaume 

Beauvais 

Bclfort 

Berxy^u-Bac 

Beaancon 

B«thune 

Bielstock 

Blamont 

Bois-le-Duc 

Bolderaa 

Boriemin 

Bothnia 

Boucelles 

Bouillon 

Boulogne 

Bouvines 

Bnbant-le-rot 

Braine-le-Comte 

Cambrai 

Cetttnj^ 

ChAlons 

Chambley 

Charleroi 

CharleviUe 

Ch&teau Thierry 

Ch&teaurouz 

Ch&tel 

Chaudfontaine 

Commercy 

Compile 

Consenvoye 

Coulommiers 

Craonne 

Cr^ 

Cxech 

Csenstochowa 

Dave 

Demer 

Dint 

Dijon 

Dinant 

Dnieper 

Dniestre 

Dompierre 

Donon 

Douai 

DQna 

Durazxo 

Dyle 

£pemay 

Epinal 

Esemael 

Estaminet 

I^vegnie 

Eydtkunen 

Fismes 

Fl&nalle 

Fl^roo 

Gembloux 
Geoappe 



ay-let 

eye-yee 

am 

aks-lah-sha-pell 

afa-me^n 

an-dre'-ye£f 

aht 

ohb 

av-ree-koor 

bak-kah>rah 
bar-luh-duhk 
bah-x'l (German) 

BlLhl (French) 
bas-ton'-yah 
bo-pome 
bo-vay 
bell-for 
ber-ree-o-bak 
beh-zofi-aoii 
bay-toon 
be-ail-o-stock 
blah-moM 
bwah-luh-dtthk 
bol-der-ah 
bor'-3rem-in 
bot-nia 
boo-sel 
boo-yo» 
boo-lofi'-yah 
boo-veen 

brah-boii-luh-rwah 
brain-luh-kont 

koii-bmy 

tzet-teen'-yeh 

sha-Iofi 

shahn-blay 

snar-luh-rwah 

shar-luh-veel 

sha-toh tee-air-ree 

sha-toh-roo 

shah-tel 

sho'd-fon-tain 

kom-mehr-see 

kom-pee-ain 

kahn-son-vwah 

kool-om-yay 

krah-oo 

kray-see 

check 

chens-toe-h£-va 

dahv 

day-mtf 

decst 

dee-zhoM 

dee-nahfi 

d-n-yeper 

d-nes'-ter 

dom-pee-air 

do-non 

doo-ay 

due-nah 

doo-r6t-so 

dil 



ay-pair-nay 

ay-pee-nal 

ex-mah-ale 

ay-tam-nay 

ay-vee-n'yay 

it-koo'-nen 

feem 

flay-mal 

flay-ron 

xhon-blew 
zheh-napp 



GironviDe 


xhee-roM-ved 


Givet 


xhee-vay 


Grammont 


gram-mow 


Guise 


gees 


Gumbinnen 


goo'-bin-nen 


Haelen 


hah -fen 


Hainaut 
Hal 


sr 


Havre 


ahvr' 


Helsingfors 


hel.xing.f6ice 


Herk-laVille 


erk-lah-veel 


Henegovina 




Buy 


wee 


. aroskw 


yi-ros-lof 


, avorow 


ya-v6-rof 


.eraappes 


zheh-map 


ir«i;«« 


kal'.yisch 


KaminieU 


car-min-yets 


Kieff 


kee-yef 
ke^t'-ca 


Kielce , 


Kragnycvata 
Kflitrin 


krah-gew'-yeh-vahts 
kuhs-treen' 


La F^Cham- 




penoiae 


la fair «hon-peh-nwihs 


<angres 


lon-gr 




Ion 


.Jttsigny 


lah-seen-yee 


Le Catelet 


hih-kat-lay 


.i^ge 


lee-ay'xh 


Longwy 
.«ouvam 


k>n-vee 
loo-van 


.ouveign^ 


loo-vee-n*yay 


..ouera 


k)o-ay 


Maestricht 


mahs'-trikt • 


Magyar 


mad-yar 


Mama 


my-ntz 


Malines 


mah-ken 


Mabnedy 


mal-meh-dee 


Marie-aux-Mmes 


mah-ree-o-meen 


Marseilles 


mar-say-yuh 
mo-buhzh 


Maubeuge 


Meaux 


mo 


Mechelin 


mekMin 


Meuse 


muhz 


M6si^res 


may-zee-air 


Mitrovicza 


mit-ro-vit'-sah 


Mons 


mon's 


Montmirail 


mo-rah-vah 


Morava 


Mouilly 


moo-yee 


Namur 


nah-muhr 


Nancy 
Neu-Breisach 


nahii-aee 


nuh-sha-toe 


Neuf ch&teau 


Niemen 


n-yay'-men 


Nivelles 


nee-vell 



Nogent-le-Retrou no-zhahn-luh-ruh-tioo 



Nomeny 
Noyon 

Oiae 

Ostrowa • 
Oudenarde 
Ourcq 
Ourthe 

P6ronne 
Petit Crofat 
Petit Morin 
Petrograd 
Pont-a-Mousaon 
Przemysl 

Quatre Bras 

RadziviIo£f 



no-meh-nee 
nwah-yahn 

wahz 

oj'-tro-va 

ohd'n-ard 

oork 

oort 

pay-ron 

puh-tee-krwah 

pub-tee-mo-ran 

pietro-grad 

pon-ta-moo-son 

p-shem-isl 

kat'r-brah 

rad-zee-vef-lofif 
rah-mee-yay 



Raon rl^Upe 

Rawa-Russka 

RoniremcHit 

Rethel 

Revigny 

Rhdms 

Rocroi 

Roisd 

Romilly 

Roubaix 

Roye 

Saale 

Saariouis 

SaOes 

Sarajevo 

Save 

Scutari 

Sedan 

Senlis 

Suzanne 

Sotssons 

Soldau 

Somme 

Sonilly 

SonpleU 

Souain 

St. Bonhomme 

St. Blaise 

SL C6cile 

SL Di6 

St. Dizier 

Ste. Menehottld 

St Mihid 

St Quentin 

St Remy 

St Trood 

Stavelot 

Stettin 

Sttwalki 

Tamow 

Thann 

Thorn 

Thiaucourt 

Thielt 

Thionville 

Tirlemont 

Tomaszow 

Tongres 

Toumai 

Toumant 

Tremmelom 

Trier 

Trois Vierges 
Troyes 

Valenciennes 

Valievo 

Varennes 

Velpa 

Verdun 

VenaOles 

Verviers 

Vervins 

Virton 

Vis£ 

Vitry-le-Francois 

Volhynia 

Vosges 

Vouziers 

Waag 
Waelhem 
Warthe 
WavreStcCha- 

terine 
Wesel 
Woevre 



rah-own-lay-tap 

ra-va-russ-ka 

ruh-meer-moM 

ruh-td 

ruh-vee-nVce 

ranoe 

rok-wah 

rwah-zd 

ro-mee-yee 

roo-bay 

rwah 

sah'-leh 

zahr-loo-ee 

aahl 

sa-ra-yay'-vo 

sah-veh 

skoh-tah-ree 

seh-doM 

say-zan 

swah-son 

aor-dow 

sum 

son-ee-yee 

80»-play 



safi-bon^>m 

saift-blaze 

saiit say-^ed 

saii-dee-«y 

sail dee-zee-ay 

ia»t-meh-neh-ool 

saii-mee-yel 

8aii-ko«i-ta» 

san-ruh-mee 

saf»-tro» 

stah-vd-lo 

stet-teen' 

aoo-vil-kee 

tir-nof 

tahn 

torn 

tay-o-koor 

tedt 

teeHM-ved 

teer-leh-mon 

to-ma-tahoff' 

toog'r 

toor-nay 

toor-nann 

trem-md-ofi 

treer (French Tr^es 

trav) 
trwah vee-eczh 
trwah 

val-kM-aVcn 

val-yay-vo 

vah-ren' 

vel-pafa 

vair-don 

ver-sigh-eh 

vair-vee-ay 

ver-van 

veer-ton 

vee-zay 

vee-tree luh fnw-swah 

voMee-ne-a 

vo-zh 

voo*see-ay 
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bl'-em 
war'-teh 

vav'r sahnt kah'trcen 

vay'-zd 

wuhvr' 

eev-wah 

zar'-mosh 
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Original 

Bell Telephone 

1876 



Standafd 

BeU Telephone 

To-dmy 



How the Public Profits 
By Telephone Improvements 

Here b a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 

Hand in hand with inventions and devel- 
opments which have improved the service 
many fold have come operating economies 
diat have greatly cut its cost 

To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex^ 
amples : 

Your present telephone instrument had 
seventy-two ancestors; it is better and 
cheaper than any of them. 

Time was when a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girls will serve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more promptly. 

A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms — a congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets. 

These are some of the familiar improve- 
ments. They have saved tens of millions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one's reach, are too technical to describe 
here. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the automobile. 

This progress in economy, as well as in 
service, has given the United States the Bell 
System with about ten times as many tele- 
phones, proportionate to the population, as 
in all Europe. 



Early 
Telephone 
Exchange 



Typical 

Present-day 

Exchange 



If City Wires 

Were Carried 

Overhead 



800 Wires 

in Underground 

Cable 




American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One Toticp One System Universal Service 
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Good Light JS?rS^l^ 



In your store and window good light 
displays merchandise well and makes seeing 
easy and comfortable. Customers stay 
longer, and purchase more ; they speak well 
of the store and visit it often, without always 
knowing why. Stores with good light have 
an advantage over stores with poor light 

In your office good light makes seeing 
easy and comfortable for everyone. Em- 
ployees earn more money for you by doing 
more and better work with fewer mistakes, 
and with fewer headaches and absences due 
to eye-strain. You see and work better 
yourself. 

Good light can be made to cost less (less 
current) than poor light when you know 
the facts. 



"Good light is attractive and can be 

made to cost less than poor light 

when you know the facts.'' 



Macbeth-Evans Lighting Equipment 

(with Alba and Decora Glassware) 

for stores, offices, factories, business bufldings, institutions and residences, gets 
more and better light from the same current (saves you money). 

Alba Globes and Shades on Macbeth-Evans Fixtures are attractive, soften 
the light, direct it where needed, and turn the harsh, brilliant glare of tungsten 
lamps into an agreeable light that is easy to see by and work by. 

Good Light b easy to get when you know the facts — frequently it only requires 
some simpl&tchanges in your equipment. Find out how to get the best \\ght far your 
particular purpose by sending t*ie coupon at the bottom for one or more of the lighting 
articles listed below. We will also send you a Portfolio of Individual Lighting 
Suggestions for your needs. 

Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 

Sale* and Showrooms also in New York, Chicaro, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto 



ETEAR off- check subject-sign and MAIl 



Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Pittabursh : Send article on Good Llffht for subject checked and 
Portfolio of Individual Llarhtlnff Suflrarestlons for my needs to name and address alined below : P-11-14 

3— Reataurantt 5— Offices 7— Hotels ^—Theatres 11— Churches 



1— Homes 

2— Department Storea 4— Storea 



^-Cluba 



8-Banka 



l*-Hoapita]a 
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AFTER three-score years and one, the Steinway 
^ today is unexcelled for exquisite tone and 
singing quality — recognized by master musicians 
and music lovers as the ideal piano. The enduring 
fame of the Steinway rests upon the supremac7 of 
its basic principles. Four succeeding generations 
of pianoforte experts have faithfully adhered to 
these principles, and have made the Steinway the 
standard of piano perfection. Purchase a Steinway 
for your home and you have the assurance that 
money cannot buy a better piano. 

If you are about to buy a piano, you will he interested 
in our literature. It will he sent free with name of 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 

STEINWAY & SONS 

Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St., New York Sub<way Express station at the Do9r. 
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A MOVING PICTURE . 
Tlie Conversion of Me Prejudice 



Mr.n«|ucficei* 
haid k> oofivinflt 
-buiwBlchhim 




I 





n^ ccMntntf it 

tfw sciciitinc 
I difccnpns-Tindi 
I Jnivin0coinlofi 



HeiMfandd- 
w i n lo i wi inM » ro 
■1I& which ooiKCif 
duftandtemt 



««id naturally 
nif n^oa fnttrit 



Thit aimoyf kirn 
gaatT^ 




MMElMudlct 
iMfmichkfief 
Icfrinhifmi^ 
Ha hal 



i 



The Ma^ic ^Wand of Shaving 

COLGATE'S 

SHAUINO STICK 

curates Shaving SnCK-P0WDER-CREAH-3M«thods.1RssuH 



HewstchMlbm 
vvho works up 
onhiffaoefi^ 
enou^ btnaf 
far a cool, oom" 
' Uaihava 



McfMjdiceis 
convert6d and I 
that day buysa I 
sHck B kaTbft- 1 
sanHary^soonwi^ I 
tnd oonvcniant 




Kf aonlbmuscf 
aAwAn^sHck 
artdworhiuplha 
biheronliis^ 
wHn thabtugt 
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IGIFTS 

by 

MAIL 



Haniel Xoui 



estabJ 

►■ 1867 



Victocia Fbfcr Ring. 

A nrab Ring in the faiiiioMble bhcl 
■nd while etfect. Elerca genuine diA- 
Bonds while and brilliant. Ml with Black 
Onyx n al plaliniii m m i nting . No. 
pei38. price $75.00 A gift npnmt, 
CireMzewhen oidering. 



iSbtUkfitem oo any lea cup saucer. Of 
ipeeialaemcn at aftaraoonleas orreccp- 
liana, as the cop and eandwicb may be 
Sdintbewnehand. 

U4(» Hea^qr riNer plated, each 85 
ccnmdooca $10.00 

H401 Staling riKcr. each $1.50; 
dooen $17.50 




For that man who "has erexytlimg.** 
Very probably he han'tsufch a BeUas 
thin Heavy tttrUna Mllcer monosiam 
bnckle (any 2 or 3 ndliak). finTblack 
walrue belt Buckle faitaM automati- 
cally. A Belt ol which any man wouU 
bepioad. 7*ii»nftr d'oZ/ars wodd acaioe- 
ly buy a giftlhat woddpleaae bim morel 
Fk».R905l.pDca$6.00poi«)aid. Slate 
iniiiak and flire rize of hex. 

Th ebocUe ittwicethalenitfa and width 
of tbepKtuie. 




The Christmas gifts 
srou wouU like to receive 
are in the new Daniel 
Low catalog. 

Genenlhr apeaking, im\ it true 
that the gJtu you would be proud to 
nceioe are the ooes to gioe? They 
are the things you would like to 
keep, but which your heart prompts 
you to pass along to someone who is 
clear to you. 

The new Panel Low calak)g if filled with 
Aingrof thii iort-UMfirbSStful.^^ 
tf»^naiylhmg.in.8old and rihrer. SM- 
Wd PUte. leather, nickel and bn». 



•ol 

■ '' ''_9!^'^ * pleawBe to tend a Daniel 
t*T ■*,9*?J^ 7®" «*** "J7 know it i> 
tfie be« of ito land, but each article i> sent to 
danilily packed thatiti attradivenen nems 
doubled. 

A KMtaliei^Dert win faring thecatakiglo 
ywi, free, platiig at your diipoml a ChrU- 
ina»;;gift KTvice that wifl make Chrirtmae 
UMioyhdeeaMn it 01^ to be. un^Miled 
by wony^wearmen or last-minute eztraTa- 
gance^ Wnte for the catakig now. Thk 
•Jferbwnent wiH nc« appear in H^oHd't 



Daniel Low & 0>. 

220 Eaaez St. Salem, Maat. 

Cold and Slherjeujelnf Leather Good* 

Diamond, She0ieldPlah 

Bnieelrf MfofcAe. _ Xma, NoeeHkB 

Table and ToOdSlher 



Whale, 
anneedil 

Manicure Set, 
wabitt grain leather, 
5ix2m..dlklined; 
f*iiit > ine com knife, 
culide Mtticr*, Ivoqr 
nonh box with nail 
pobh, flexible file, 
nail idck. andpol. 
uher with leather 




^ ^hat every 
Oman wmnlil 

-aPaitvCaw. 

rhii it L1296, 
price $5i)Q 

»Very fine 
moroc,co 
leather, 

3k inches, 

Dire lined. 

tains mir- 

>tablet. comb, 

pane, Kp rouge case. 

buUoQ^iook. ponsent and powder box, 

aM in French gut fiddi. Other ttylei 

from $3.00 to $18.00 in our 




No. R48I4 
Scarf Rn, 

No. R4106 
platinide. Mt with 
centre $1.50 



D»^< 



back. Neat ud upon receipt of price. 



Any „ ._ 

mtto any addien.poetpaid. 




our popular ColoomI Row Bead Neckkc^: K 
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Shaving S 



To withdraw the 
stick fixMn its con- 
tainer, rub a little 
soap on the face 
and return the stick 

to its case takes only an instant To work 
up a big, copious, creamy lather takes but 
a moment more. 

"Whether you use Stick, Powder or 
Cream makes little difference, so long*as 
it's Williams'. 

Send 4 cents in stamps 

for a miniature trial package of either Williams' 

Shaving Stick, Powder 

or Cream, or 10 cents 

for Assortment No. 1, 

containing all three 

articles. 



Address 

The J. B. WiUiams Co. 

THIRD Dcpt. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 



Save lime in your office work. The Readers* Service is acquainted 
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See Southern California 

and the 

Panama - Calif ornia Exposition 

THERE are always plenty of reasons 
for a trip to Southern California; in 
winter, every day is a new reason; 
and Southern California is all the others. 

But January ist, 1915, offers still one 
more; a big one; a marvellous reason. 
That day the great Panama- California 
Exposition at San Diego opens its flower- 
decked gates to the world. 

It is a combination of attractions you 
may never see again in this world; escape 
from winter cold, a visit to the world's 
garden spot, with a wonderful Exposition 
to instruct, to delight with its beauty and 
charm. 

Begin now to plan this trip; whether 
you travel merely for pleasure, for new 
scenes and surroundings: or for study, 
observation, practical knowledge, San * 
Diego and the Panama-California Expo- 
sition should be your objective point. 

This great Ex|X)sition is to display j)os- 
sibilities; it is an Exposition of tomorrow, 
more than of yesterday, you'll see, not 

only what men have done, but what they can do; 
you'll see them doing it; you'll see the plans for 
what they're going to do; the resources and 
opportunities of the great Southwest are arrayed 
betore you. 

The Exposition is a beautiful Spansh Colonial 
city, built in a wonderful natural park. You are 
invited to be a guest there; to stay as long as you 
choosy. 

The gates open January ist, 1915. and do not 
close untfl December 31st, 1915. 

Get your ticket to San Diego 

1918 An th« year 1915 

Los veo venir de l^nas 

regiones 
buscanda una morada en 

tu ffcntil seno 
— De " ^tumaucia"— Cervantes 
"I see them come, the peoples 

from afar 
Who on thy j^entle breast will seek 

to dwell" 
•~From "Niimancia" — Cervantes 





PATIO or THC CAUrORNlA, 
COVNTlC<5 BVILDING 
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Southern Pacific 

Thm Shorteai Roatm to the 
m Panama' Pacific Exposition 

The profuse illustrations of one book 
picture the wonders that ivill amaze tour- 
ists at the Panama-Pacific and Panama- 
California Elxpositions. 

The other is a folder map of San Fran- 
cisco, with concise information for easy 
sight-seeing that strangers will find indis- 
pensable. 

These books also explain how travelers using 
this shortest, most direct route to the Pacific coast 
enjoy stopover privileges at Denver and Salt Lake 
Qty. 

That a visit, in season, to Yellowstone National 
Park and Lake Tahoe may be made at only slight 
additional outlay of time and expense. 



They tell you about the places you should visit 
while you are in California, are regular Baedekers 
on every subject of importance to the tourist. 

To get them all you have to do is sign the cou« 
pon and mail to either Mr. Fort or Mr, Fee, 'which- 
ever address is nearer. Or, if you prefer, drop a 
postal, asking for books Nos. 36 and 66 . 

GERRIT FORT. P. T. H. C S. FEE. P. T. H. 

UsiM Padfic SjiteM SostWa Pacific 

Oaaka, Nek. Su Fnadica. Cal. 

Ticket office* in aUprincipal cities, including Boaton, Phila- 
delphia. Pittoburgh. Detroit. Cleveland. Cincinnati. St. Louia, 
New York. Chicago. (19) 



■COUPON FOR FREE BOOK- 



Please aend ^e ''California and the Expoaitiona** and 
the "Map of San Franciaco" CBooks Noa.36 and66 ). 
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NOW is the time to plan the trip. 
Delay may mean loss of just the 

accommodatioiis you are after. Write us to- 
day and let us tell you how to secure maiimum com- 
fort at minimum cost Everything has been done to 
make the service this season better than ever. You 
can have a luxurious stateroom with twin beds and 
private bath; a stateroom without bath but with pri- 
vate toilet, or more modest quarters where the service 
is just as perfect but the cost a little less. As for the 
table service and cuisine, you wiD find them both 
faultless. There are broad, suimy decks for recreation, 
spacious social halls, the latest magazines; in fact, 
everything for your security, ease and comfort 

New York to Jacksonville 

calling at historic Charleston, S. G, with direct rail 
connections to all points south and southeast 

Nwember and December Bookings Now Open 

We can also plan your winter itinerary to include Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Texas and ocker deBgh^ resorts of 

/AVaWl MEDiTERRANEAN 
Write today for rates and reservations. 

CLYDE UNE^Sl^-v^STE 

DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES t 

BOSTON-192 WashmsloB Street 

PHILADELPHlA-701 Chestnut Street 

WASHINGTON-1306 F Street Nortbwaal 

NEW YORK-290 Broadway 
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^ V 'hu I ■LLRESORT-a-TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT' ^_^ 

P^ ^ AOVKAMINO MONXHUV IN AUU7 Or THC8E. MAOAXINKS , ^ , ^ 

I EVERYBODYS-MECLURE^S-MUNSEY^-OUTINC-REVIEW OF REYIEWS-SCRIBNERS- WORLDS WORK 

' aXUVCAR-ESTABUSHCO TO OlVK nEUABUC INFORMATION TO RCAOKRS OF THftSe MAGAZINES INTNAVKL f^.ANNINab 
^VVRITC TO THESE. ADVK.RTISK.R S FOR FURTHER RARTICUL.ARS 
rO C.K. BEAN K.*. RRE8. WHKRK-TO-OO. S BEACON ST. BOSTON. MASfl 



® 

IRK^^ 

ININOb ^0 
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Tone up your kidneys and 
get out of your system all 

the poisonous products of faulty matabo- 
lism which have naturally resulted from a 
sedentary life. If you suffer from kidney 
or bladder trouble, strike at the root of 
the evil by drinking freely of 

Buffalo Lithia Springs 

Water 

The pressure of business need not be interrupted 
while you are making yourself "fit" again. 

BuflFalo Lithia Springs Water offers the conclusive 
evidence of thousands of complete cures. For 
years and years it has been the standard corrective 
for many ills — particularly of the digestive and 
eliminative organs. Hundreds of eminent physi- 
cians (many of them standing at the head of 
medical profession) have endorsed BuflFalo Lithia 
Springs Water and prescribed its use for the cure 
of the disorders mentioned. 

HUNTER McGUIRE, M. D., LL. D., laU President 
American Medical Association, said: "I know from con- 
stant use of it personally and in practice that the results 
obtained from its use are far beyond those which would be 
warranted by the analysis given. I am of the opinion that 
it either contains some wonderful remedial agent as yet 
undiscovered by medical science, or its elements are so del- 
icately combined in Nature^s laboratory that they defy the 
utmost skill of the chemist to solve the secret of their power.'* 

Your drntmUt 

uttda sinngM Write for little book, " Springs of Health" 

for a c<i«« now 

iV/. '"S^i'iu!). Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Company 

Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 
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POWER WAGONS FOR COUNTRY ESTATES 



Within a space of time so brief as to be almost un- 
believable, the power wagon has revolutionized the 
management of country estates, saved substantial 
sums in maintenance, simplified the duties and en- 
larged the capacities of nearly every person in its 
employ. On many well managed estates, special types 
of power wagons have been found indispensable, each 
day adding to their usefulness and value by meeting 
their routine requirements and, in addition, performing 
some task outside the purely conventional duties of a 
farm motor. 

Nothing in the line of farm or estate equipment quite 
approaches the estate wagon in point of utility. Its 
field is restricted only by the size and scope of the 
estate. The design of the vehicle is about the only 
element that places a limit on its versatility and this 
explains why many different types of trucks are em- 
ployed in estate work. 

A majority of the trucks in use on estates to-day are 
light-duty trucks, having moderate-powered, economi- 
cal motors, pneumatic tires, and convertible bodies 
with removable seats, making it possible to adapt the 
trucks to almost any light work incident to the care of 
an estate. There are, however, a large number of 
heavy-duty trucks which displace the largest farm 
wagons and from two to eight horses. 

An adequate idea of the importance of these vehicles 
can be gained only from a summary of their service on 
estates where, in addition to the ordinary line of work, 
they are subject to widely differing demands. Thus a 
r€sum6 of the work performed by four estate trucks in 
four different localities shows the following applica- 
tions: 

Transporting passengers and baggage between house 
and railroad station. 

Making weekly city trips to bring back household 
staples and supplies, and fixtures for stable, dairy, 
poultry yard, kennel, etc. 

Transporting products of garden, orchard, and farm. 

Hauling trees, shrubbery, and plants between nursery 
and estate. 

Hauling topsoil, fertilizer, and gardening implements. 

Collecting brush and trailing road-drags and sprinkler 
tank wagons. 

Transporting live stock to stock farms and exhibition 
grounds. 

Emergency errands for kitchen, wine cellar, refriger- 
ator, stable, granary, and garage. 

Operating lighting plants and water pumps during 
breakdowns and repairs. 

The larger the estate the greater is the amount and 
variety of work which the estate truck performs econ- 
omically. In doing a great variety of chores, the 



estate truck makes itself felt when it comes to counting 
the cost or keeping within a definite budget. It re- 
duces the number of employees and the wage total; 
increases the capacity of employees by saving sufficient 
time to allow of work which could not be crowded in 
previously; it displaces the station wagon, baggage 
wagon, spring and heavy farm wagons, as well as sev- 
eral horses; saves the cost of stabling, feeding, and 
grooming the horses that are supplanted; releases bam 
space for other purposes, and generally conserves the 
time of every one who must move about, or who is 
charged with the moving of g(xxis or materials. 

A study of specific cases of motor application reveals 
interesting and surprising data. In view of their great 
adaptability to varying conditions it would not be sup- 
posed that estate trucks would roll up such high mile- 
ages as a touring car, yet there is evidence that many of 
these trucks work from daybreak to darkness and 
equal touring-car records, even though they must 
make more stops and lose more time while waiting. 
The estate truck of Joshua Crane at Fox Hill. West- 
wood, Mass., covered 31,274 miles in two years. An- 
other truck, operated on the J. P. Graves estate near 
Spokane, Wash., averages 10,000 miles every eight 
months. 

Localities invariably determine the extent of service 
as expressed in miles. Those estates that are situated 
within reasonable distances from large centres originate 
a great deal of work that is not required in places of 
comparative isolation. These two extremes are il- 
lustrated by the light-duty trucks on the estates of Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman, at Harriman, N. Y., and on the 
Georgia estate of George L. Carnegie at Jekyll Island. 
The former is constantly used to carry baggage and 
passengers from the Harriman estate on the Hudson to 
the railroad station and to make frequent trips to New 
York City for freight and supplies. The Georgia 
truck is idle during the summer months, when Southern 
estates are closed, and in winter the routine work is 
supplemented by hauling fruit to a steamboat line con- 
necting Jekyll Island with Femandina, Fla. In one 
season the Carnegie truck covered 6,498 miles at a 
total cost of $586, including the wages of the driver, the 
cost of tires, gasolene, and all other items of an oper- 
ative nature. 

Work of a wider scope and greater volume is necessary 
at the George J. Gould estate, "Georgian Court," 
Lakewood, N. J., with its magnificent lawns, gardens, 
drives, and greenhouses. Three trucks are regularly 
employed in the maintenance of the estate. One is a 
five-ton truck with a dumping body operated by the 
power of the motor, and the other two have capacities 
of 1,500 and 3,000 pounds, with open types of bodies 
not unhke a standard express. The five-ton truck is 
used chiefly in hauling fertilizer, soil, sod, gravel. 
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$930,000 Per Week 
Paid for Hudson Cars 



For a long time, motorists have been 
paying $930,000 weekly for the new HUD- 
SON Six-40. And they would pay more 
could we build the cars. On one day in 
September — when enough cars arrived at 
dealers —they paid $235,600. 

We are building and selling 100 cars 
per day. That is fit>t times as many as 
we sold at this season last year. 

Thiiik what a car this must be — this 
new-model Six-40 — to multiply by five, in a 
single year, the great HUDSON popularity. 

This Car Rules Today 

In July — when we 
brought out this new 
model — we trebled 
our output to cope 
with demands. But 
30 days later we were 
4,000 cars oversold. 

Nearly 1,000 cars 
were shipped by ex- 
press to minimize delays. But .thousands 
of men waited weeks for this car when 
other cars were plentiful. No other could 
satisfy men when they had seen this new- 
model HUDSON Six-40. 

This car now outseUs any other 
car in the world with a price above 
$1,200. 

See What Di^ It 

Go see the car that did this. You will 
see a quality car sold at a price which is 
winning men by thousands from lower- 



grade cars. You will see a class car sold 
at one-third what class cars used to cost. 

You will see how clever designing and 
costly materials have saved 1,000 pounds 
in weight. You will see how a new-type 
motor has cut fuel cost 30 per cent. 

You will see new beauties, new ideas 
in equipment, new comforts and conven- 
iences. You will see scores of attractions 
you have never seen before. 



They are all in this masterpiece of 
Howard EL G)ffin, the leading American 
designer. This is his 
finished ideal of a 
car. He has worked 
for four years on it, 
with 47 other HUD- 
SON engineers. 
Every detail has been 
brought to the limit 
of refinement. 



If you buy a class car, this is the car 
you'll want. And now is the time to get 
it. Next year's models are out now, so 
you know them all. The best touring 
months are before you. Pick out your new 
car now, and enjoy Indian Summer driving. 

Five New-Style Bodies: 

7-PaMenger Phaeton, $1,550 
3-Patsenger Roadster, $1,550 
3-Passenger Cabriolet, $1,750 
4-Passen(-er Coupe, $2,150 
Luxurious Limousine, $2,550 
All f. o. b. Detroit 
Canadian Price: Phaeton or Roadster, 
$2,100 f. o. b. Detroit, Duty Paid. 



HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

8295 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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AFTER competitive tests and a repeat order 
/\ last year Larkin Co. ordered 5 more 
Lippard-Stewart 2-ton trucks in August 
1914. This victory for Lippard-Stewarts was 
gained only by efficiency and low up-keep 
costs. Larkin Co. now use only the Lippard- 
Stewart, for medium and light delivery, after 
actual tests and use of other cars. 

Sturdy-Quick Acting-Noiseless 

Lippard-Stewart delivery cars and trucks 
are now operating in over 70 lines of business. 
They are recognized in every city for their 
attractive appearance, noiselessness, flexibility 
and ever ready service. You see fleets of 
them doing work in the large cities. They are 
used by the U. S. Parcel Post, by the U. S. 
Army. They are popular for Omnibus, Patrol, 
Ambulance and Funeral Work. 

Different Capacities for Dif f ercBt Uses 

A manufacturer or merchant knows that he 
wastes much by using a truck of over-capacity. 
By making up a fleet of Lippard-Stewarts in ^ 
ton, I ton, ifi ton, 2 ton sizes you cut out the 
waste in operating expense and realize a big 
saving and great convenience in having only 
one make of trucks and delivery cars. 

Attention Given to Particular 

Body Requirements 

BmImm Mm Write Vm Ako«t 

Ymmr JMbrery Prvbleaut 

Let us tell you about the re- 
sponsibility, mteirtty, and kuig 
experience back ot Lippard- 
Stewart tracks, the high busi- 
ness standing of our dealers 
and the efficiency of our coop- 
eration with owners. 

Catalog andSpmeiai Truck Information on Rmqu^ai 

Great Opportnity for Acdvc DcdiTt B Opoi Territory 



W« Um Tk« 

Motor with 
Automatic Speed Govern- 
or; Eiaemann Maraeto; 
Brown- Lipe TransmkiiaD: 
Timken Asleiand Bear- 
liigv; David Biowu Worm 
Drive; Big Size Tire 
Eqtripment. A Special 
Standard of Excellence is 
carried throtiKhout the en- 
tire construction. 



14 Ton, 1 Ton, K Ton, 2 Ton 

LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR CO. 

227 West Utica Street Buffalo, New York 



cracked stone, cement, and other loose materuls that 
are used in quantities on large estates. The heavy 
freight is handled by the 3,000-pound truck, and the 
requirements of all light hauling, baggage, errands, etc, 
are met by the 1,500-pound truck. 

Like many other large estate owners, Maurice N. 
Minton, of Dutchess County, N. Y., has professional 
pride in his horses. He has a dozen faithful hay- 
consumers on his broad acres, and he prefers not to 
work them to death. The motor vehicle is often pic- 
tured as pushing the horses oif the map, but in this 
particular case it has made the horse think that life is 
worth living. Mr. Minton's "Arcadia Farms" consist 
of 1,800 acres, two thirds of which is under cultivation. 
The truck puts in as many hours a day as the most 
industrious farmer's wife. It has carried from the 
railroad to the estate, a distance of four miles, more 
than 1,000 tons of fertilizer, 80 tons of coal, 3,500 
barrels of cement, and carloads of other materials. It 
has carried five carloads of grain to the station and 
distributed hundreds of tons of small stuft. Fre- 
quently it goes to Fishkill Landing, a distance of ten 
miles, twice a day with heavy loads. Its short trips are 
innumerable. It takes grain to the mill and brings 
back ground feed. It carries tree trunks to the 
saw mill and returns with beams and planks. It also 
carries stone to the crusher. Not a day has been lost, 
not a dollar paid out for repairs, according to Mr. Min- 
ton. "The expense of operation," said he, "is about 
equal to the cost of maintaining two good teams of 
horses, with oats at sixty cents. But no four pairs of 
horses could carry the loads so far in the same time, if 
at all. The truck will do in three hours what will em- 
ploy two teams for seven hours. That is all the horses 
can do for the day, but the truck can repeat the work 
if necessary." 

There is an increasing tendency toward the use of 
estate trucks for the transportation of five stock, and 
this, often a baffling question, represents an important 
phase of the work of the country estate where the 
owner prides himself on the possession of fine herds. 
The "Femdale" estate at Auburndale, Mass., and 
" Keewaydin Farms" at Gates Mill, O., have employed 
trucks for this purpose with considerable success, the 
latter having transported in one day a herd of sixteen 
pure-bred Guernseys from the farm to the fair^^und 
at Randall, O., a distance of sixteen miles. Further 
evidence of this kind of work is found at Charles A. 
Stone's estate, "Rocky Point," Plymouth, Mass., 
where, in addition to its regular duties, an estate wagon 
carries a stable of Welsh mountain ponies from Ply- 
mouth to neighboring exhibitions, and also makes a 
weekly trip to Boston. 

It is apparent that what was formerly looked upon as 
more or less of a feat is now regarded as a mere incident 
in the work of such a vehicle. The owner now realizes 
that practically every task can be accomplished more 
economically and much more quickly by motor, so that 
new uses are discovered every day and many long- 
established customs, not to say traditions, of estate 
work are undergoing a complete and effective change. 
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One Thousand Miles of Motor Cars 

Hundreds of Thousand* are Daily Protected 
by ThcAr Safety, Sturdiness and Strength 

These are the Victors 



Bear in mind that Goociyecur tires 
are victors in the long, long fight for 
favor. They outsell any other. 

Men have used millions of them, on 
all sorts of roads, under all conditions 
— on hundreds of thousands of cars. 
And their verdict is — as shown by 
adoption — that Goodyears are the 
best tires built. 

In These Ways Best 

No-Rim-Cut tires are more than 
quality tires. They direcdy combat 
— in. exclusive ways — the four great- 
est causes of tire 
trouble. 

They can't be 
rim-cut That is 
due to an exclu- 
sive Goodyear 
feature. 

They save blow- 



GooD^^riAR 

^^ ^-^ AKRON. OHIO • 

No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 



outs — all the coundess blow-outs caused 
by wrinkled fabric. That is due to our 
exclusive "On-Air" cure. 

They combat loose treads by a patent 
method employed by no one else. 

And they have our exclusive All- 
Weather tread — the tough, double- 
thick anti-skid. This tread runs as 
smoothly as a plain tread, yet it grasps 
wet roads widi deep, sharp, resisdess 
grips. 

Get These Savings 

Find out what they mean to you. You 
seek what others 
seek — safety, stur- 
diness, endurance. 
You will find them 
where others 
found them. Any 
dealer will supply 
you. (1907) 



THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
BranckM and Acendet ia 103 PriadpU Cities Wiite U« on Anything You Want in Robber 
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Jackson ''48'''Six—Sl6S0 
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Gives You More Than 
Mere Equipment 

'jPHE Jackson Models for 1915 
have every thinfif you could ask 
for in the way of equipment, beau- 
tiful body design and luxurious 
comfort. But their real value lies 
beyond these features. 

for tnose who use the same judgment in buying an automobile that they use 
in every-day purchases, the chiefest value of the Jackson is in its long record of 
years of dependable service and its economy in operation. 

This company's thirteen years of experience in automobile manu£Bu:ture stand 
behind the present models ; and the extraordinary reputation for dependable 
service which the Jackson has held throughout its history is your best assurance 
that the 1915 Jackson car you buy will give you the same efficient service the 
third, fourth and fifth years as the first. Thousands of Jacksons six, seven and 
even eight years old are still laithfully doing their work every day. 

The prices of 1915 Jacksons are as low as sound engineering principles, 
honest materials and careful workmanship permit us to make them. By all 
means see these cars before you come to a decision. 



Write us today for the 
name and address of 
your Jackson dealer. 
We will send you the 
new catalog. Address 

Jackson Aatomobile Company, 1355 E. Main St, Jackson, MUch. 
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THE WORLD'S WORK ADVERTISER 



Examine A FREE Sample 
of the Fabric and You Will 
Realize the Superiority of 

Duof old 

Underwear 

THE practical, common-sense constraction of 
the Duof old fabric appeals to every intelli- 
gent person desiring the most comfortably, 
most hygienic undergarments. 

Duofold is a double garment. Althongh made of 
two distinct fabrics it weighs much less than ordinary 
underwear. The outer fabric is warm, light-weight 
wool. The inner lining is soft, thin cotton. No wool 
touches the skin. The cotton lining absorbs the mois- 
ture of the body and protects the flesh from the 
irritating wool. The woolen outer fabric repels the 
Winter's cold and retains the natural heat of the body. 
The two fabrics are joined by wide stitching through 
which the air circulates and keeps the garment fresh 
and dry. 

Combines All the Protection of W€}ol 
and All the Comfort of Cotton 

Union and two-piece suifs, in several weights 
and all sizes for men^ women and children. 

Sample of Dvofold Fabric and booklet on request 
DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAE Ca , SS EKnkdi St lf«kiwk,N.T. 
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The Oriental Siorc. 



Japanese Foot-Warmer 

For Automobiliflts 

An ingenious Oriental creation to keep the feet 
warm when motoring in cold weather. Made of 
metal, covered with velvet. Heated within a few 
minutes by a blaaelesB. smokeless and odorless fud. generat- 
ing a heat of uniform temperature which lasts from six to 
ten hours at a cost of about two cents. Equally practical 
for a bed warmer or as a substitute for hot water bag. 
Dimensions, 2^x52 9.4 inches. Price prepaid, induding 
five packages of fuel, $i.5a 

Write For Th« Vantine Gift Book 

Illustrating (many in actual colors) hundreds of unique 
objects of art and utility, collected by our rei>re9entaUves in 
the Orient. It contains thousands 01 suggestions for Christ- 
mas. Address: 

•AAVAMTINE-8'CO« be 

Ftfd> ATmae maA 39th Street, N«w York 



WHAT TO WEAR 
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»nnot brash the entire turftce of each tooth. Correct mi 
, «. consists not only in bnishinff the teeth regularly, but also in 
thorough cleansing of the mouth by a safe antiseptic. Listerin 
antiseptic for use in the mouth. Physicians have used and en< 
30 years. Keep a bottle of Listerine side by side. with the l 
its regular use is fully as important.' 

For all purposes of personal hygiene, Listerine is' the ideal antisq 
be beneficially applied to cuts, bums, wounds and skin affecti 
.are many imitations and substitutes — but none equal the genui 
All DmgglsU Sell Listerine 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY. St. Looia, 



glass, madam. 

It b certainly the most becoming and 
also the easiest to adjust correctly. You 
scarcely notice the pressure, yet the 
lenses are always held firmly in the 
ri|fhtM>osition. We have found the 
Fits-U by far the most satisfactory 
finger-piece mounting. It gives the 
security of spec- 
tacles with an in- 
finitely more be« 
coming effect." 

Ask your ocu- 
list, optometrist 
or optician — he 
knows. 




AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 
Southbridge,Mass. 

LmrgtMt Mmmufmt' 
tunrt •/ 8p0€lmeltSt 
Ef0glmMgtt m ud Ltmf 
M in tht fFwrld, 
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If you men who are tick and tired of buying 
underwear that looks good when new, but 
comes out of the first wash misshapen and 
,httsh-Hf you want to know the sadsfactioD 
of weaimg undcfgarments of the hii^est 
quali^y^-take home a couple of suits of the 

Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 

Made by Cooper-of-Benimigton 

and see how beauttfuBy they fit. Note die 
elasticity of the fabric You stretch it uid it 
spdngs D^ back to its knitted shape. But 
diegi«attestisdiewashtub. Widi a litde 
care, G>oper-of- Bennington Underwear 
coines back from the wash like new, with 
all its original softness, all its original shape- 
liness and springiness. Cooper-^-Benning- 
tov has been making this fuiest underwear 
known in the trade for nearly forty years 
and he certainly knows how. The added 
comfort of the patented closed crotch 
makes this underwear the best you can biqr. 

At best men*s stoics and departments. 
Sole Distribitton CHICAGO 



The BnrUiigtoii 

Smashes 
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U Watch 
mpetition 

lookl 



J9 Bvby and Sap^^ 
phire JeweU— ^ 

Adjwted to the 
9€COndr^ 

Adjusted to tem- 

peratture^ 

Adjusted tojso- 

ehranUm— 
§5-year gold Mtra- 
tacate-' 

BaUroad DiiU— 
wideasin Thin Cotes. 




Only 



And all of this for $9.60 — only $9.50 per 
moDth— a rreat reduction in watch price— direct to 
yon— poflitiTcly the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would hare to pay. We do not care to quote these 
prices here, bat write— write before yon bay. Think 
of the hirh-rrade, fuaianteed watch we offer here at 
such s remarkable price. Indeed, the days of exhor- 
bitant watch prices have passed. 

See It First! 

Toa^don*t pay s. cent to anybody nntll yoa see the 
wateh. W* won't let ywt bay a P nrl s gU m wateh withoot 
SMinff it. Look stUMsplflBdid bMoty of Um wateb (tedf. 



Hn rao<M. handaomely shapad-wrlBtoerMie in everyThM. 

ten look at tho worioil Ttaers yoa see tho phude oMutelH ' 
making. Yoa nndentand how this wondor tlnH^iece is ad- 
joated to the very •••Midi — ' 



Free Watch / ^wi^d. 

. Get the Burling, j^ BookCoiqiOn 



Book! 






toirW&tcliBobk 

this coupon now. You wi?l*jJ^,|5y!J^'ftSL"iii' 
know a lot more about watch j^ winwa uwiMii. 
buying when you read iL i^J2«»2J?** ^ ^'^''^5* 
Yoa will be able to "steer / ^•^S^tJSS^^'JS^ 
clear" of the doable- / JfffuuSJSStiS ^^ 
priced watches which jT cash ort2.60 • month offer oo 
are no better. Send ^ th« BarUugtoa Watch, 
coupon today for the ^ 
book and our offer. ^ 

Bnrllngtoii /^-^ 

Watch Co./ 

IMSLSIIanlaB Jf Addr^m. , 

BhJ..lM. 1308 / 

Chicago ^ 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 



185 — Q, Can you give me any information about 
farming conditions in eastern Massachusetts? I 
want to locate a farm within fifty miles of Boston where 
I can develop a retail milk market and where a price 
of twelve cents a quart can be obtained. Event- 
ually I should expect to keep fifty or sixty head of 
cows, raise my own hay, silage corn and alfalfa, prob- 
ably buy most of my grain, and, perhaps, do some 
truck or fruit growing as a side line. What sections 
would you suggest my looking at when 1 start East? 

A. The soils of the Massachusetts coastal section 
are for the most part light and sandy, interspersed 
with areas of good loam and mucky swamps — the 
latter readily adapting themselves to cranberry culture. 
These conditions have given rise to the extensive 
market gardening activities immediately around 
Boston, and the cranberry and poultry farms farther 
south. Although there are good dairy farms scattered 
through this section, many more are to be found to the 
west, northwest, and southwest of Boston as one 
reaches Worcester County, and it is in this territory 
that you will probably find the best opportunities. 
There is more body to the soils and you may be able t j 
establish alfalfa, although this has not yet become an 
important crop in the Bay State. Your marketing 
problem should not offer great difficulties on account of 
the excellent railway facilities end admirable roads. 
However you may have to establish a private trade in 
order to obtain the price you desire. The Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture at Boston can send 
you a list of farms for sale that will give you an idea 
what to expect, while the Board of Trade of Worcester, 
which we suggest you make your base of operations, 
can also, probably, assist you. 

186. — Q. I am considering a trade for a farm in 
central Ashtabula County, Ohio. Before taking any 
steps, I would like to have information regarding 
weather, soil, markets, crops, and value of land per 
acre. Can you help me? 

A. The northeast corner 6i Ohio, containing large 
areas of heavy clay soil well adapted to grain, forage, 
and pasture production, is preeminently a dairy section. 
The proximity of Lake Erie "causes a uniformity in 
climate and rainfall that is particularly favorable for 
any kind of live stock; and the excellent roads provide 
ready transportation facilities to good markets such 
as Clevel^d, etc. According to the last census 86 
per cent, of the land in the county is in farms and 65 
per cent, of this improved. The value of all farm 
property increased nearly 43 per cent, between 1900 
anU 1910, and the average value of farm land 
from %2 1 .90 to $3 1 .40 per acre in the same time. The 
total value of the County's crops for 191 o was 

J2,8$3,234, which included' 1 1,040,867 worth of cereals, 
37,806 worth of other grains, |i576,987 worth of hay 
and forage, 1144,495 worth of vegetables, 1177,425 
worth of fruits, and of all other crops, 1222,760 
worth. 

"87. — Q. Please tell me where I can address the 
Reclamation Service for information about the Truckee- 
Carson Project mentioned in a recent number of the 
World's Work. 

A. The main offices of the Service are in Wash- 
ington, D. C, and the individual to whom you should 
write is Mr. C. J. Blanchard, Statistician. On the 

Sroject referred to Mr. D. A. Cole, Fallon, Nev., is 
ianager and F. G. Hough, Chief Clerk, to either of 
whom you can write. 



188.-— Q. A" number of us, employees of a nonhem 
railroad, are contemplating forming a company and 
buying land in Florida for grapefruit and orange 
raising. We have received a good deal of literature 
which makes it look as though there was good money 
in the project. One company offers to set out trees 
and take care^of them until they bear (about 5 years, 
it says) for I175 an acre. It claims, as most of the 
companies do, that the value of the crops will average 
1 1.50 per tree after the first year, gradually increasing 
until it becomes I15 or |20. Is this a fact and would 
you advise us to invest in such a company? We can 
get free transportation and there would always be some 
of us going there on our vacations to see that the 
company was carrying out the terms of the agreement. 

A. We have never yet come across a Florida fruit 
growing proposition of this kind that attracted us so we 
cannot logically advise you to embark on such a venture. 
In the first place it is not safe to base your estimates on 
the literature of real estate companies; in the second, 
unless you know all about the citrus industry how can 
you tell whether the company is serving your best 
interests or not? in the third, if you learn the business, 
as you should before taking it up, why put it in charge 
of persons who are interested only in getting rid of the 
land in return for your money? It would probably be 
a safer proposition for one of your number to make a 
thorough study of the work, getting a position on a 
successful farm for a year or two, while the rest con- 
tinue to save up capital. Then let him become resident 
manager of the proposition, locating the land and 
superintending its purchase, clearing, planting, and 
management, disbursing the common funds of all 
involved under the direction of a representative com- 
mittee or board. He could then plan to raise truck 
crops, etc., during the early years of the orchard, thus 
lightening the running expenses and getting jfamiliar 
with the marketing business. In this way you would 
be taking up a legitimate industry in a careful, sane 
way with good hopes of success. 

189— Q. Would it be possible for a young man to 
earn a living and make some money on five acres of 
land by raising vegetables and small fruits? The place 
I have in mind is a level tract of black, loamy soil 
with a small house and shed on it, about a mile from 
a good city market. It can be bought for $1,000, one- 
quarter cash. I have a little over $500 6ut of which 
I would have to pay for tools, seed and fertilizers and 
make my first payment. Later I hope to buy a larger 
farm in Virginia. I have had some general farm ex- 
perience and have studied up the gardening end quite 
a bit. 

A. Your plan migbi work out, under exceptionally 
favorable conditions, but in our opinion the chances 
are decidedly against it. You would be starting under 
too heavy a financial handicap in proportion to the 
possible returns. A single crop failure, a temporarily 
glutted market, one epidemic of blight or rust or insect 
pest could easily swamp you. Moreover to insure the 
maximum returns from such a small area so near a 
city, you should make use of hotbeds, hothouses and 
other attributes of the most intensive methods — all of 
which, however, represent an investment wholly be- 
yond you. In other words you would be gambling 
with the odds very heavily against you. Far better 
go to work for someone else and increase both your 
capital and your experience in preparatk)n for start- 
ing out on your own account later on than undertake " 
such a precarious venture. 
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CITIES AND LANDS OF OPPORTUNITY 



DON'T BUILD A FACTORY IN 

/-CANADA> 

Until You Have Learned All About 

THREE RIVERS. P. Q. 

Canada's Ideal Industrial Centre 

J^ — Situated on the St. Lawrence River and 

D Canadian Pacific Ry. It affords greatest fa- 
cilities for transportation by rail and water. 

V — In dose proximity to raw material where 
J^ power, practically unlimited, is available 
^ at cheapest rate in Canada. 

f Three Riyers Offers Big Indacements 

^ — Free Sites, Tax Exemption, etc. 

fj — ^Abundant Labour, no Labour Troubles, 
^ Prosperity at all Times. 

E —The Half Way City between Montreal 
S and Quebec. 

THREE RIVERS' LARGEST INDUSTRIES 

ARE NOW RUNNING DAY AND NIGHT 

Send fDF "WAR NEWS" and "CANADA THE 
COUNTRY " juBt out, valuable readinjp. 

(A Post Card brings both) ADDRESS 

COBOOSSIONER INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 

Three Rivers, P. Q.» Canada 



FREDERICTON 

New Bninswkk's Railway Hub. Tbe Centre of The Fruit 
Farming District. Unlimited Coal Supply, Tremendous 
Power PosBibilities. Centre of Tbe Great Lumber Industry of 
New Brunswick. Free Site. Free Water. Tax Exemption. To 
tbe right sort of enterprise. For Specific Inioimation. write to 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
527 Queen Street . Ffe<ierictoii. N. B., 



Bind Your 
WORLD'S WORK 

You may have a permanent history of this 
great European conflict for 75c., if you will 
return your issues of the WORLD'S WORK 
and let us rebind them for you. A new vol- 
ume has just been completed. If you had a 
history of the Civil War, such as we are now 

fivingof this great European conflict, it would 
c invaluable. Do not overlook this oppor- 
tunity to get the best history of current events 
published. Send us your issues and we will 
rebind them for 75c. — you pay the carriage. 
Or we will supply the magazines attractively 
bound at $2.00, carriage extra. Address 

THE WORLD'S WORK 
Garden Qty New York 



The Readers* Service is prepared to advise parents about schools 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE .MOTOR BUS 



THE great European War has brought 
to world wide notice a means of passenger 
transportation that every city making 
any pretense of being modem might do 
well to investigate. 

Only to-day 1 read that more than 5,000 
London motor bus men and 500 buses have 
gone to the front, but only a Londoner can detect 
any falling off in the service. It must be ad- 
mitted, even by the initiated that 500 motor 
buses of a seating capacity of 34 passengers each 
would constitute a very respectable transporta- 
tion system. And yet it is stated that only 
those who know the bus system of London inti- 
mately would know 
that the usual number 
were not being oper- 
ated on the streets, so 
great is the number 
left in operation. 

I was in London be- 
fore war was declared 
and again after the 
British had gone to the 
front, and I know that 
the news item is correct 
when it states that it 
would be mighty diffi- 
cult to detect any fall- 
ing off in service. And 
still there were buses out of service other than 
those which had gone to the front. 1 saw a large 
number laid up in many of the bus company's 
garages that 1 visited — because theif operators 
had gone to war. 

Now, there are two conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts. First that the motor bus has 
nowbeen developed to such an extent that it can 
be used dependably for the hardest kind of 
transport service. And second, that a system 
of transportation that can spare such large 
quantities of men and transportation units 



without Its service being very noticeably dimin- 
ished must be a very large and a very compre- 
hensive one, and therefore important. And that 
is just what the motor bus system of London is. 

The following statistics show to what a very 
important extent motor buses are employed in 
transporting people in London. These figures 
are for the year 191 2. 

Number of passengers carried by: 

Railway (local companies, i.e., subways) . 436,492,548 

Tramway (surface cars) 797*487,581 

Trunk Railways (railroads within the 

metropolis) 250,000,000 

Omnibus 551,622,398 



Motor bus designed for city or cross country service and cost- 
ing $5,300. Information concerning any type of motor bus 
given without charge by this department. 



When it is considered 
that Londoa is the 
largest city ' 'in \.the 
world, with a popula- 
tion of '7,321,978 in 
1 91 2, it.wiir be seen 
from the above figures 
that the motor bus 
plays a very important 
part in London trans- 
portation. The buses 
carried more people 
than did the subways, 
the local railways and 
nearly as many as the 
trams. As a matter of fact the buses are now 
carrying more people than do the trams. 

In view of all this there must be sure merit in 
the motor bus. In the words of the Report of 
the Traffic Branch of the London County Council, 
"The motor omnibus has undoubtedly come 
into popular favor because it offers facilities 
which hitherto have not been supplied by any 
other form of locomotion. Excellent as the 
services of the tramways are, they are of necessity 
confined to definite streets, while omnibus routes 
may be altered to suit any temporary conven- 
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Fires the first 
shot first 



"Yaa 
e€m't 
forget 
to make 
a Coit 
Safm" 



^,»MATIC 
>ISTOL 



All the talk or claims in the world cannot down this one big, public-guidincr 
fact» viz.: — That after severe comparative tests, the Colt was adopted 1^ 
the Army and Nany because of its marked superiority to any other pistoL 



Marked superiority^ Did you ret that? Amonff the 
many leadinr features come automatic safety and 
quick action* A Colt cannot be discharred until you 
pmrptadg imll the trirvec, but it fires the first shot 
first because you don't have to think or do anythinr 
to release the action. Just pull the triner — the g^rip 
safety takes care of itself and you. 

COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFa CO., Hartford, Conn. 



"Colts to the front" (reproduced here in miniature) 
is one of the most powerful pictures of modern 
war scenes. We have had a limited number, ^with- 
out advertisinri finished in beautiful tones by the 
new offset process, size 26 in. x 20 in., on heavy white 
stock suitable for framinr> Sent on receipt of iOc to 
cover cost of postage. Mention picture No. 10. 
Also request booklet, * How to Shoot" 



Autographic 

KODAKS 

Now ready in three sizes. 

The names of pUcet of interest yon visit, antographt 
of people you photograph* interesting facts about the 
children* their age at the time the picture was made, 
the light conditions, stop and exposure for every nega- 
tive, the date — all these things add to the value of 
every picture and can now be written permanently on 
the nlm at the timt of txpoiure, 

Tht greatest Photographic advance in twenty years. 

No. 8a Antofirraphic Kodak, pictures 8V x 6^ in., $22M 
No. 8 Autographic Kodak, pictures 8K z 4H in., 20.00 
No. U Autographic Kodak, pictures 2^ x i}^ in., 17.60 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

Atoll Kodak DeaUrt'. RoCHXSTXa, N. Y., 1^ Kodak City. 



been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument yon secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
St a moderate price, on time payments. If desired. 

Cataloffoe and literature sent on request to those 
Interested. Send today, 

r Yofi should become a satUfled owner of a 

V08E k SONS PIANO CO.. ITS BeyblM St, 
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Almost Any Infant or Adult 
Can Digest Holstein Milk 

The leading specialists agree that most disorders associated with 
infant feeding ^r adult feeding on a milk diet) arise from the indi- 
gestibility of muk overcharged with fat or cream. 

The fat globules in such milk are always large and consequently 
■low to digest. In the milk of other cows, the fat globules are 
9.7 times larger than the fat globules in Holstein Cows' milk. 
Expressed graphically, the relative size would be about as follows. — 

9 Milk with large Fat Globules. 
• Holstein Fat Globules. 

And that isn't the only difference. In addition to their minute 
sixe. the fat sk>bules in Hobtein ^Cows' milk are lipht, easily 
broken up ana readily assimilated by the digestive fluids of even 
undeveloped or weakened stomachs. In view of these facts, it is 
easy to account for the hearty endorsement that the medical fra- 
ternity gives to Hobtein milk. 

Send for our booklet. "The Story of Hobtein Milk." It con- 
tains conclusive evidence of these points. 



HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

2-R Americaa Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 



ience." Moreover, the motor bus provides more direct 
door-to-door transportation. It can be operated with a 
greateraveragespeed than the surfacecarand is superior 
to subway or elevated train transportation in that the 
ride is on the street surface, with no long walks to 
stations and no tickets to buy. Bus transportation 
is more elastic and flexible than any other means of 
transportation yet devised. 

It has also been proved that buses can be operated 
with the regularity, frequency and dependability of 
surface car and train operation and with less danger to 
passengers and other existing traffic. 

Although buses play almost as important a part in 
transportmg the people of Paris and Berlin, they are 
also doing good work in some of the smaller cities and 
in connecting up cities and the country districts. I 
found them in Copenhagen, the capital of progressive 
and hustling Denmark. They are the rapid transit 
system for Dresden's 600,000 people. They are to be 
observed in successful operation in Ulm and in Rothen- 
burg, two cities in Germany of 65,000 and 6,500 popu- 
lation respectively. 

Motor buses are also giving a good account of them- 
selves in this country. The New York system is now 
carrying more than 9,000,000 passengers per year, 
and there are other successful systems in operation. 

The motor bus is particularly adapted to situations 
where narrow streets prevail and in such places probably 
afford greater capacity than do street cars; to streets 
where it would be undesirable to put down tracks and 
erect trolley poles and wires because of their unsight- 
liness, for instance, on boulevards, in parks, and on 
streets in restricted residential sections. The motor 
bus can supplement to good advantage existing trolley 
lines extending their services, because not so much 
investment is necessary, to extend such lines with 
buses. They are valuable in smaller places and while 
places are growing up, because such places can afford 
the initial mvestment of a bus operation before they 
can that qf a trolley operation and at the same time 
have efficient and pleasant transportation. 

Moreover, it is a pleasure to ride in motor buses and 
any kind of land transportation that affords a real 
pleasure to the rider is worthy of attention. 



Can This Oepartment Help 
You? 



F. Van Z. Lane, C. £"., who conducts this department, 
is a widely known expert in the field 0/ trfiffic and trans- 
portation engineering. He has recently returned from 
a tour of European cities, during which he made a careful 
study of motor bus service. . 

As consulting engineer for the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company of New York and the New York Motor Bus 
Company and the Chicago Motor Bus Company, he has 
been in touch with the most extensive employment of thg 
Motor Bus in America. H^hat he says, therefore, hears 
the mark of unquestioned authority. 

Any reader of The World* s Work who sees in the motor 
bus a possible solution of a private or public transportation 
problem, is free to apply to Mr. Lane for advice and 
suggestions. This is a part of The World's Work 
service and no fee is charged. Address 

City Equipment Department, The World's 
Work, i i West 32ND Street, New York City. 



The Readers* Service gives information about insurance 
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Shave the right way 

Use the but mzor— and the beat tpp0 of razoi^— the kind r§eU 

m«f» UM— die onlj kind yon would peemk a barber to put oa your face— 

the onb^ kind that will give a cio»e, and yet "amartleaa** aaave. 

It if self-evid^**^ *i««» «« ^mA^^ *^ «.a» .^ ^i^.... <.^.«.il«««»u1a m%%»m»m. 

the razor edge i 

diatinct curve. 




Young Man 

Your beard is soft now 
and any sort of razor 
may do» but later on you 
will realiiye tha necesaiCy 
of a rBgtUar razor. Form 
the right shaving habtt 
now. A SkumaieCurved 
Tungsteel razor will 
solve your shaving 
problem, foe life. 



^ 



Made ci the f 

End, honed 
time it fail 
eaolejud] 
dealer can't aui 



(Should you or 
willinaliidewiti 
DEALERS ^ 
rfgaFomy the* ( 

SkllMlfriU 



Do You Know 

what rate of interest on an investment you can 
afford? Why? What ** safety" should be 
yours ? Are the securitie& you own or intend 
to buy beat suited to your needs ? 

Hundreds of our readers get infonnation and 
advice on their investments by return mail. We 
shiOl be glad to help you. Address 

Readers' Service Department 
Doubleday, Pkge & Company 

It W«st 32iHiat, New York 


FOR SALE 

High-class hunting, sporting, watch 
and pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, 
spaniels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, 
rabbit and fox-hounds; ferrets, nd^bits, 
guinea pigs; swine, sheep; young stock 
specialty; 12c. for handsome catalogs 
all breeds; price list poultry and 
pigeons. 

S. V. Keimeb, Dep't B, TimUiaiiiiock, Pa. 




:^ 



Addrwa... 



\ Latest S"Tone\^gg 

r Mears Ear Phone \j^^i 



Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept ISOS 
« WMt 84th Street. New Yocfe City 
1:— Please mafl me, free and 
uBi.pMa, your Mean Ear Phone 
Booklet and particalars of Special 
' *" ' etocyOtreronnewl-tone 
Ear Phone andfree trial. 



maltl-tone ear pTi 
ear. Jnat eat. The new 



_ __ 5nal triumph of the inventor of the first successful ^ i„g 

. Ei«lit Tones! Eight different ndjustmenta to suit every condition of the ^^ /ree <iMnoiwlrd(um. 

Engfat-ToBe ear phone makes every kind and "shade" of sound ss distinct to_the.deaf as ^^^_ 



If you (nw in New York 

^ CttiiotoMrq^gios. pr sis st 

^ ina thia_ coupon, for 



.«».„ , "shade" of sound as distinct to the deaf as ^. _ 

Bend this coupon and get free the Mean Ear Phone Booklet today. ^V" 



profits 
•Uaad 



sbsdeeof ookirars distinct to perfect syes. 

_^ -— • - m _ni a o ^^ _ ^^ ^^ The Ncw 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone is sold at present 

€>n Tmal* ?• wi n send y ou an 8- ffjlll* Uf rdTt only direct from our New York ofllces at the lab- 

5rH..*,fHV^*J'*i'!i^"f?™T5i'«?^*J* ^^*A* ^^RR^^Re oratory price with no johhers' or dealers' profits 

i?Lu*S:» iLl*£SfV^^S >oa send it back, add^d. The hlsheet grade instnmient now oflfered at a price within the reach of i 

it will not coat yoa a penny. on eos^ «ont«» jwymwOs, if desired. Send at once for onr rock-bottom olfer. 

r* V ^ /> A W Tba Maen Ear PhotM Book «aoUM all the eaoaM of dceftww; teOs bow 

Semi Free Coupon Above S!ir!a:3Aiss.*^f'?£5Ed3a^^^ 

MEARS EAR PHONE CO.. Dept. 1308 4S Weet 34th Street. Now York City 
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NOW READY 




Jos. DeRoy & Sons' Diamond 

iar^ain Bulletin 

nderful values in unredeemed 
I. Wc took them as security for money 
1. Now wc are selling them at amaring 
nly a fraction of their original cost— to 
V- Kci wtu ut\iu.%ij back. 

f / <^fl^// You save as much as } or 
mJ^^^ i^^l*t/15*« more on our ezpved loans. Our 
X^P customers* Itttera prore ft. The pledges on which loans 
X .^f have now expired consist of diamonds. Jewelry, watches, 
etc.^nr pictured and-fuUy described In our New Bargain BuUeUn 
Send for It. Just note these wonderful values from our bargain list. 

Expired Loans ^[^^^ii 

^ ,..,,, , . ^^^■blue. white 

Don t wait till the bargam ^^I^V p«Hect cut 
you want is gone. We have unre- ^K^ 2S!"?STeS 

these startling offers ■ ^^y* .^arf 
No. 063081. HamfltonRaflroad Watch. ■ pin. Trv to 
si-lewel adjusted Hamilton In service- ■ match at fas. 

and to pass Inspection on any railroad. ■ KlM91t.M 




rree Lxamination ^gjHft^^ 

You need not buy. Examine first* ^^^^^^^^k 

We ship any article by express, prepaid. Keep ^^^^^___^^^^W 
ft If satisfied or send It back at our expense. C^^^^KM^^^^ 
No obllgarions whatsoever. Ask about liberml ^r^ -iC.,ito«_i » fc* 

1|7m*a T^*« We refer by permission excellent quality blue- 
ffrlte lOaaj to Parmer-s National white diamond. To ap- 
Bank. Marine National Bank, or any Pittsburgh predate this bargahi Just 

60 years In the same location. Write now and appearance atSlfo. 
Simply sav. "Send your New Bargain Bulletin.** Guaranteed loan |6o. Un- 

JOS, DEROY & SONS Ofdy opposite Posto3c€ 
1308 DeRoy Bldg. SmithTieU St. Pittsbargh. Pa. * 


Beautifiii Christmas Kodak Enlargements 

8 X 10, mounted Sft«i Send only the negmtive. 

KODAK FINHHINCk 60e. Oflbr r«r !•» Scad xoc. (stamps) aad 

fuses from best negatlTes. Beautiful work. Prampi service. 


Fringe Albert 

the national Joy emokm 






ELGIN ^^W^%^' 

YTa tch es '^'^S^^J^'^- 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 

SIO to f 100 each. Devote all or spare time. Literar/abil- 
ity and Correspondence Course not, required. Details Free. 


Are You Searching for a G>imtry Estate, Model 
Farm, Suburban Residence or Bungalow? 

There are complete descriptions of very desirable properties that are not 
publicly known to be on the market in our Real Estate Directory File. 
If you wish to know their location, acreage, price,. terms, etc., kindly com- 
municate at once with 

Mgr. Real E^at. Department COUNTRY UFE IN AMERICA 

Thm National Real EttaU Medium 
Garden City, Long Island 11 West 32nd Street, New York 




Tooth Brush Ui tb^ 



^^^e^-"'^ 




Arc you thinking of building? The Readers* Service can give you helpful sugges^ix^ ^ 
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Keep Absorbiney Jr. 

in your first aid cabinet 

It is a dependable preparation for the 
numerous household accidents — de- 
pendable because it combines efficiency 
with positive safety. Absorbine, Jr., 
is made of herbs., and cannot do harm 
no matter how carelessly used. 

Applied to cuts, bruises and wounds, 
it makes the part aseptic, kills the 
germs and promotes rapid and healthy 
healing. Guard against infection by 
keeping Absorbine, Jr., handy for emer- 
gencies. 



Absorbine J 



r 



For the muscle that has been strained, 
for the cut or laceration that runs a 
chance of infection, for the abrasion 
that pains and the limbs that are 
stiff and lame from over-exertion — use 
Absorbine, Jr. 

Used by athletes the world over as an 
invigorating, antiseptic and soothing 
rub-down~keeps muscles right and pre- 
vents second-day stiffness and soreness. 



A Boston physician writes: 
"I have used Absorbine, Jr. 
It is a pleasant remedy, safe 
and prompt— and does what 
is expected of a high-grade 
liniment. In fact I know of 
no other liniment as good. 
It is a good remedy to have 
always in the house." 

Absorbine, Jr., is concen- 
trated and economical, as 
only a few drops are re- 
quired at an application; has 
a pleasing odor and leaves 
no greasy residue. 

AWrUae. Jr.. |1.M aad $2.M a 
bottle atw 




ABSORBINEJR 



if-*^., E-i»,^ c**iL'5t 

— , P».nrMl. S>«iU>> Wc-".*" 







A Liberal Trial Bottle 

will be sent to your address 
upon receipt of loc in stamps. 
Send for trial bottle or procure 
regular size from your druggist 
today. 

W. F.YOUNG, P. D.F. 

12s T«»b St., SpriwSeU. Ih«. 



Success 
OalaJ 

depends upon the 
oil. You cannot 
make a good sal- 
ad with poor oil 
no matter how 
fine are the other 
ingredients. 

McNALLYS 
OLIVE OIL 

TAc Oil of the Epicure'' 

is an oil of rare quality, de- 
liciously desirable for making 
genuine French salad dressing. 

At your dealer's or delivered direct in 
gallon or half -gallon cans or in bottles 
securely packed upon receipt of the fol- 
lowing prices: Gallons $3.85, half -gallons 
$2.23. 21 ounces $1.00, 10 ounces 60 cts.. 
5 ounces 35 cts. Send to-day for the in- 
teresting McNally Olive Oil booklet with 
which we shall forward 6 beautiful post 
cards showing famous scenic spots in 
California and a recipe, with correct pro- 
portions, for making a perfect FrencJi 
salad dressing. 

Addrm Chicago OfRcm McNaUy Ranehp 

124 Rand'McNally BuUding 

Chicago 

FREE 

Six scenic post 
cards and beauti- 
ful booklet. Write 
for them to-day. 
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Reduced Prices on Magazmes 

If you order your magazines from us and send us your 
order at once and not later than November Tenths we 
can save you from 50 cents to $5.00 on your magazine 
money. Our relations with other publishers permit us to 
offer you some unusual bargains, but you must be prompt. 

New or Renewal Subscriptions Accepted 

Here are some popular cluDs of three magazines: 



The World's Work . . 

Delineator 

Everybody's .... 
The World's Work . . 
American Magazine . 
Woman's Home Companion 
The World's Work . 

McClure's 

Udies' World .... 

The World's Work . . 
Pictorial Review . 
Modem PriscUla . 
Udies' World .... 



The World's Work 
American Magazine 
Review of Reviews 
The World's Work 
Harper's Magazine 
Everybody's 



Regular 
Price 



Regular 
Price 



Regular 
Price 



Regular 
Price 



Regular 
Price 



Regular 
Price 



Now 

$3.85 

Now 

$3.85 

Now 

$3.50 

Now 

$3.85 

Now 

$4.25 

Now 

$6.60 



An Unusual Offer 



The World's Work $3.00 
Scribner's .... $3.00 
The Outlook . . . $3.00 



To one 
addrew 

$/*.00 



Be sure The World's Work is on your list for the 
coming year. This November issue is an example of how 
we serve our readers. An order blank is on the next page. 



The Readers' Service will give information about automobijctizecl by 
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Select those you want from this list and send us your 
order at once. Every club listed on this page will cost 
you more after 



November Tenth 



The World's Work 
Review of Reviews 

The World's Work 
Everybody's . . 

The World's Work 
Technical World] . 

The World's Work 
Harper's Magazine 

The World's Work 
American Magazine 

The World's Work 
The Ddineator 



The Garden Magazine 
Modem PrisdUa . . 

The Garden Magazine 
The World's Work . 

Country Life in America 
Harper's Magazine . . 

Country Life in America 
The Garden Magazine . 



1 Now 

i$3.10 

1 Non 

J$3.10 

") Now 

j$3.00 

Now 

$5.35 

Noi» 

$3.00 

Now 

$3.00 



1 Noj»^ 

]$3.00 

T Now 

j$3.60 

7 Now 



The WorM's Work . . 
Metropolitan .... 

The World's Work . . 
Harper's Weddy (6 Month,) 

The Worid't Work . . ^ 
McQure't j$3.00 

The Worid't Work . . 1 Now 
Woman** Home Compank>nj$3.10 

The World's Work . . \Now 
Etude j$3.00 

The WorM's Work . . 
Scribner's Magazine . . 



iNow 

j$4.35 



Now The Garden Magazine 

$2.00 The DelineatOT . . 

\No» The Garden Maga 

j$3.00 Pictorial Review 



Now 

$2.30 

Now 

$2.15 



"I Non 

j$7.00 

") Now 

]$4.65 



Country Life in America \Now 

Scribner's Magazine . . j$6.00 

Country Life in America 1 Now 

Outing j$6.00 



USE THIS ORDER BLANK— BEFORE NOVEMBER lOTH 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

/ enclose $ for which please send the following to addresses given. 



{Periodical^ 



(Periodical) 



(Petiodical) 



Nanu^ 



Nanu^ 



Name^ 



[ 



Aiduss, 



Address^ 



Address^ 
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What to Remember m New Books 



The Sealed Valley 



BY HULBERT 
FOOTNER 

Author of "Two on the Tnul/* " J«ck Chimty.** «lc 

When Hulbert Footner writes of the Northwest woods he takes 
you with him into their very heart. So in his stoty of Nahnya 
and her shut-in people you live the life of the mountains, the 
pines, the roaring white waters of that glorious country. 
lUusiraleJ by Sherman PoiU. Nei $1^5 



The Teeth of the Tiger 



BYMAURiCE 
LEBLANC 

Author of *• Arsftne Lupin." " The Cvyital Stopper." etc 

Arsene Lupm reappears after his sensational " death " and solves 
a mystery involving loo million francs and the girl he loves; his 
only clue — the " teeth of the tiger.*' You will be glad that the 
report of Lupin's death was " greatly exaggerated " when you see 

him in this latest exploit. lUvatrated by Gordon Grant. Net $L25 



From " The Teeth ol the Tiser * 



New Books on Btnldnig 
Early American Gmrches 

By AYMAR EMBURY It 

A book of pictures and descriptions 
of historic American churches by a 
well-known architect. 

Illustrated. Net $2.80 

Country Houses 

By A YMAR EMBURY B 

Plans with photographs inside and 
out of a number of houses designed 
by the author, ranging in cost from 
$5,000 to $10,000. A practical book 
for those about to build. 

Illustrated. Net $3.00 



From " The Sealed Valley * 



By and LiSir^e By frankun p. adams d 

*'¥. P. A." makes thousands of people get up sunnily disposed by 
collection of some of his most amusing verses. Net $1.00. 

GIFT BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
Scouting With Daniel Boone ^Z^'^r^ff^JcJSSS^'L. 

The adventures of two young fellows who travelled with the great scout 
from North Carolina to Kentucky. There is excitement a-plcnty in the trip of 
which ever>' boy will delight in reading. Illustrated by Norman RockwelL Net $ / .20 

Myths Every Child Should Know Andersen*s Fairy Tales 



NewBooiisonArt aad Architecture 
The Art of the Low Countries 

By WILHELM R. VALENTINER 

of the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
TraniUted by Mn. Schuyler Van RenMelaer 

A survey of Dutch art from the earliest time 
to the present written by the greatest author- 
ity in this country. It discusses in particular 
the Dutch masterpieces in America. 
Ilhistraled. Net $2.50 

A History of Architecture. v«L ui 

By A. L. FROTHINGHAM 

The third volume of the work begun by Rus- 
sell Sturgis but left unfinished at hb death. 
The first attempt at a comprehensive treat- ^ 
ment of the subject in the English language. 
Fttllu tlliuiraleJ. Thrte oolumet. Cloth, $5.00 
nd each ; Leathtr, $730 net each 

•' The Conning Tower,** New York Tribune 
his " colyum " in the Tribune. • This is a 



Edited by Hamilton Wri^t Mabie 
Illustrated by Mary Hamilton Frye 
Miss Frye's illustrated edition of " The Won- 
derful Adventures of Nils " was one of the 
most noteworthy holiday books last year. 
Hrr •' Myths " should be equally popular. % 
10 lUuMtraHvm in co/ors, /O in black and 
white. Boxed, net $2.00 



illustrated by Dugald Stewart Walker 
Mr. Walker's work m the Ladies' flomr Jour- 
imI. St. Nicholas and Scribmr' % M agazint has 
attracted much attention. His illustrations 
of Andersen's Fairy Talcs express most de- 
lightfully their poetry and charm. 
12 Ultutrations in color, manu in block and 
what. Net $1.50 



Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. Fro«Myib.E^chiushoaid^Kaow 

The Readers' Service will give Information about the latest automobile accessoricoi 
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q For real kmwr read "The Pastor's Wife " 

€| "Josepk Gmrad"— the first book ahoat this bterestiiis figure in contenponury fiteratore 

q " F. P. A." has a new collection of verses, " By and Large." Don't miss it 



The Pastor's Wife ^•^^'SZ:: S^;" 

A delicious satire on Germans and English alike. You won't 
blame either country for going to war when you Ve read Ingeborg's 
adventures with her German husband, and her attempts to raise 
English children on German soil. IllusiraieJ by Arthur Utlt. Net $135 



The Place Beyond the Winds 



BY HARRIET T. 
COMSTOCK 

Autlior of " Joyce ol the North Woock" "A Son of the HUls." etc 

In Priscilla of the story Mrs. Comstock has created a character 
even more interesting than "Joyce of the North Woods." The 
story of Priscilla's struggle to get an education, of her stand 
against the world when success seemed assured, and of her 
own solution of the difficult question, should be read by every 

woman. RluMtrated by Harry Spqfford Potter. Ner $1.25 
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Joseph Conrad 



By RICHARD CURLE 

Author of ** Life i« a Dream," etc. 

Joseph Conrad has at last arrived. 
His latest novel, " Chance," was 
recently rated in " The New Weekly," 
(London) as "the greatest novel 
of 1914." The present book by 
Richard Curie, himself a writer 
of much distinction, is the first ade- 
quate appreciation of Mr. Conrad, 
and analysis of his works. 

Some of the Chapter Heading 

Conrad, hb critics and contemporaries 
Conrad's biography and biogmphical works 
Conrad's men and women 
Conrad's position in literature 
Nti $1.25 



A Handbook to die Poetry 
of Rudyard Kipling 

By RALPH DVRAND 

Prepared with Mr. Kipling's personal 
help. This book explains those pas- 
sages of his work that have often 
puzzled his readers, besides giving a 
valuable guide to his work. 

Net $2.00 

Appearances ^Jj^JSS^ 

By G. LOWES DICKINSON 

Author of "Letten from a Chinete Official." etc. 

A brilliant study of this country and 
the East. 

Net$i.00 



The Grand Assize ^ huoh carton 

If human society were to be judged to-day, each man and woman in it, can you imagine the result ? In this 
book all the round of human life passes before the Christ in judgment, and each is made to see the point 
wherein he erred, the injustice worked, the law transgressed. It is a book with a vision. Net $1.35 

GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUR CROWN-UP FRIENDS 
Freckles By gene stratton-porter 

Limberlost Edition. Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 

The previous editions of Mrs. Porter's first Limberlost romance have totalled 
more than 670 thousand copies. It is now issued in a very beautiful form with 
illustrations in color and black and white at a popular price. Net $1.50 

The Blossoming Rod By mary stewart cutting 

Author of *' Little Stories of Married Life," etc 

A Story with the true Christmas spirit similar in makeup to " On Christmas 
Day in the Morning.'* A very attractive booklet with frontispiece and decora- 
tions in two colors, Bound in boards, net 50 cents 

Garden City, New York 

In writing to advertisers please mention The World's WoRKDigitized by VjOOQIC* 



T^OT counting your time in dictation^ a scries of five letters will cost 
^^ you at the very least 25 cents (for postage and your stenogra- 
pher's time). To have these letters on Old Hampshire Bond will cost 
just a half cent more than on ordinary paper, or 25^ cents. For that 
extra half cent you have expressed to your five customers, subtly yet 
forcibly, the standard of your business.' The appearance and ^^craclde 
of qualit/' of Old Hampshire Bond cannot be disregarded It adds 
insurance-of-attention to every letter. No man who is not proud of 
his business and its good name feels any incentive to use Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. 

May we send you the Old Hampshire Bofid Book of Spedmens? 
— a book a wemM ed and bound up to interest business men. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 

The Only Paper Makcra ht tiic World Makins Bood Paper Esdusircly 
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For information regarding busineu efficiency bookt, write to the Readers' SeMe 
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N«. 42H 63. High Holborn. London. W. C; No. a<[ Bredgade. Copenhagen, Denmark; Cairo. Egypt; New York 

|4.Sd ReUil Store. Woolworth Building. 

The Readers* Service gives information about insurance 
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T/^AR has ever been the great 
- stimulant of literature, and volumes 
have • already been written about The 
Last War. 

So do the world's libraries grow; and the book- 
cases for its libraries must possess a like capacity 
to grow. Your 

Sectional Bookcase 

grows section by section as book-storing require- 
ments increase. It is ever the perfect mate of 
your needs. 

Your choice of many styles and finishes. Write 
for Catalog GGllS and *'The World's Best 
Books," a little pamphlet listing selections from 
the world's literature by eminent litterateurs of 
past days and present. 

Cineinnalt 

Makers of Sectional Bookcases. Filing, Eauipment 
(ffood and Steel), Steel Safes, otationers' Supplies. 

On sale by 2000 agents and branch stores. Freight pre|>aicl. 

Branch Stores: New York, Chicaoo, Philadelphia. 

Boston, Cincinnati. Washington, D. C. 



Arc vou thinking of building? The Readers' Service can give you hcl 
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f)hone operators — a net, clear saving any way you look at it. 
t eliminates most of your instrument rental expense, also. It takes 
care of all your Inter-Communicating telephone traflSc — which, in the 
average business, is 80% of the total telephone traffic. This dial is theoutward» visible 
part of the 

Automatic-Phone 

ABetterlnter-commuiiicati^ 

which is used and recommended 
by such notable businesses as Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, National Tube Co. , 
Solvay Process Co.» Sem, Roebuck & Co. and the 
War and Navy Departments of U. S. Government. 



Secret 



Since there is no operator, every con- 
nection being made by a machine in 
response to a twist of your finger on the dial, the 
Automatic-Phone is absolutely secret. Your con- 
venation cannot be overheard either accidentally 
or intentionally. 

24-Hour Service 

The Automatic-Phone is never tired, 
never cross, never out-of-order. It gives constant 
service at all hours of the day or night and is 18 
seconds faster than the best manual operator in 



making each connection. At 30 calls a day that 18 
seconds saving amounts to a working week each year. 

Get this Booklet FREE 

How the Automatic Phone is used and 
Why it has been chosen is told briefly and concisely 
in our booklet "At Your Finger's End" which will 
be sent free upon request. Request your copy now. 
Mail the coupon. 

Automatic Electric Comiiany 

Makm W SM.MI AatoMlk TckpkMt fa Um tkc WwU Om 
New York Cbicaco AllanU DaUm Toledo CWtoUmI 
Buffalo PortUnd, Ore. Pittsbmv Indienapolfa SLLoafa 

Automatic Telephones* Ltd. 

Lnrerpool Winnipec Sidaej 

Imamm TlbCeepwBifaisFdibimnlfaB «■■• 
Aitfotnefk Electric Compeny, Pept. Ill, CUcago 

Please send me a copy of your booklet "At Yonr 
m Pinsrer'sEnd." We use telephones. 
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My Fortune Is Made 

I have been reading a strange story, and 
since reading it I ieel that my fortune is 
assured. It will make your fortime too. 
Let me tell you about it. 

There's a mystery about great business achieve- 
ment. The big men themselves can*t tell you what 
it is. They .say, "Be economical; be industrious; be 
sober; study; be honest." And yet, you, I, we, know 
many good chaps who are all these things and are 
making only the most ordinary success. You may 
sweat and toil over books for years — ^and then some 
Russian immighant will walk in and roll up a fortune 
while you are still yearning to increase your business 
or wondering if it's time to expect another raise. 

It takes something more than copy-book maxims — 
as any man who has been in business six months will 
tell you. There's an enthusiasm, a sustaining confi- 
dence — call it what you will — a something that reaches 
out and attracts success on every side. 

It is this Success-Secret that the men of big achieve- 
ment prize more highly than their fortunes. It can- 
not be. analyzed. In a certain way, however, it can 
be communicated. 

There is Leitch, for instance. He had brains. He 
had ability. But he didn't know there was a Success- 
Secret. He had lost his place in the world of energj* 
— he was in the dark. 

Back in 1902. however, this man Leitch found the 
Success-Secret in THE MAGIC STORY. He is now 
a successful business man in Cleveland, Ohio, with a 
business income exceeding $10,000 a year. During 
the twelve years that have marked his rise to wealth 
and power, it has been his constant companion. 

You who have already achieved success will also find 
pleasure and profit in the readinpr. You will say, as thou- 
sands have wild, it is the happiest, the most natural, the most 
1< irical exp anation of the most elusive thinff in the world. 
Y«»u who have not y«t reached the heigrht of your ambition 
will And in THE MAGIC STORY the power and inspiration 
that will enable you to tuke your rightful place in the world 
of achievement. 

A prominent business man in Buffalo, who presented 100 
copies of this book to his associates, writes, "It is worth $25. 
to any man, and to some |25«0. To perhaps a few men some- 
where, it is worth a fortune." 

If the subject of earning more money with less effort is 
interesting you, if you want to know how successful men 
win, let me send you absolutely free a part of this interesting 
story that has l^een read and absorbed by thousands of 
America's most successful business men. 

If you are a merchant, mechanic, professional man, or 
clerk— ambitious for bigger things— whatever your busi- 

\ne8s or position in life, you will find practical help in 
this powerful story. 

Let me send you absolutely free the first part of 
this fascinating and succes»K?om pel ling story. 
It makes everything as plain ns A B C. 
Frank E. >*. "The instant you gnisp its true meaning 
Morrison ^^ success is certain." 
1U3 BroAdwty ^V Write today on your business lett r- 
New York City ^^ head or for convenience use cou- 

^^ pon. 
Send me Part One ^ 

without charge. FrUlk E. MomSOIl 

Name 1133 Bioadwaj 

^-'^^'^' New York 

City & state 



WIIX MORE MONEY HELP? 

As a member of our agency on^anization. securing subscribers 
for The World's Work, Country Life in America and The Garden 
Magazine, you can increase vour earnings — many are doing it. 
Send your name to the Circulation Dept. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York 



Wanl-Ail IJAoe ^rite for List of Inventions Wanted by 
f f autcu iuca9 manufacturers and prises offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Patents secured or Fee 
Returned. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Sag F, Washington, D. C. 



MEN OF IDEAS 

and inventive ability should write for new "Lists of Needed Inven- 
tions." Patent Buyers and "How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money." Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & CO. Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. s S.Washington, D. C. 



Dickson School of Memory. 604 AaditorioB BUg-t CUcagOtflL 
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MAGA%4E 



shows people who have gardens 
(or the opportunity to have one) 
how to get profitable results in the 
most simple and practical way. 
9 It has helped to make the coun- 
try more attractive by pointing out 
the beauties and pleasures of flower 
growing. 

9 It has helped to decrease the cost 
of living in Hundreds of homes by 
encouraging the use of once ne- 
glected back yards for truck gar- 
dens. 

9 There is a twang of simplicity 
and familiarity with the dirt about 
it. The Garden Magazine will 
take you into the garden and set 
you at work. 

This Year a New Serial 

In addition to all of the regular departments and 
several important features each month, the edi- 
tors have planned for a splendid new serial: 

Roberta of 
Roseberry Gardens 

By thm Author of "Thm Garden Doctor*' 

If you want to see acres of brilliant azaleas, gay 
as the Holland tulip fields; if you would like to 
breathe the fragrance of young evergreens; if 
you wish the sheer delight of coming in touch 
with mother earth in one of her happiest moods, 
then read this new story. 

If you are not a reader of The Garden Magazine, 
we will send you the next eight issues, including 
this serial at an introductory price o($i.QO. 

Eight Months For One DoUar 

To get the November issue — clip this coupon. 



The Garden Mamsine, 
Garden Oty, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I enclose ^i.oo for which please send me The 
Garden Magazine for eight months beginning with Novem- 
ber. 



Name... 
Address . 



Your Opportunity Coupon 



Check the course you want an 



Without any obtigatloa on mr part please send me your Bulletbi aad ' 
adriie me how I cvi quallfr for the positkm marked **i.*' W.Wk.ii.i4 



....Bsstrieal EairlsMr 
. • . .ElMb Uvht A Power Siipt. 
•...HydrMliMtrto Bariasar 
•...TalaphMM lagl— sr 
...OraUtMt 

••..ArsUtMtaral Draflinsa 
....BalMlar CMtriMtor 
....BalMlBr Saperiataeiaal 
•...Stnistaral Eavli 
•...Straataral ~ ' 



...Lawytr 
i«» BM l M aM M a a agsi 



...OartTdPaUlsAasM 




....ShMtHctal 
W* alM prvpara Utr sItII Mrrtaa 



Naicb*.... 

i aookess. 
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Lawyers Earn 

t $4,210 Per Year \ 



$351 Per Month or $13.50 Per Day 
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STUDY LAW 

at Home-Beeomo an LLB. 

, But be voiy e«rof«l and Mloct the HaM tow ocbool. There 
w more difference in law schoola than m lawyer*. A poor law 
school cannot turn o«t hish crado tawyero. 

TiM Hamilton Coltoca of Law to abaolutaly tlia ONLY law 
acbool off ita kind in America. It is the only recosnised 
resident law school in the United SUtes conferring the Dcflrree of 
Bachelor of Laws— LL. B.— by correspondence. Only law school 



S-year. University Law coarse, by nail, having an actual lacalty 
of over 80 prominent lawyers fai active practice. Only law school 
m existence ffivinff Comulete Course in Oratory and Pobtie 
SpMking in oonjuction with its law coarse. 

WRITTEN BAR GUARANTEE 

\Ve irive an absolute written Ruarantee to prepare oar students 
to pass bar examinations. The Hamilton College of Law is a 
regular, thoroughly recoiniised, bona-fide College of Law, and not 
an "institute/'^ '^correspondence school/* etc It occupies the 
entire third floor of the Mew Advertising Bldg., where fts larre 
and commodious resident class-rooms and executive offices are 
located. Weoffer no "wonld-be" "free scholarships." cut prices, 
nor do we resort to catch>penny schemes to secure students. 

Tim Hamilton Collese of Law is highly endorsed and recom- 
mended by Qevemment Offlctola* Bualnaea Men* Noted 
Lawyera, Oradnatea and Stndenta. Remember when you sat- 
isfactorily complete our course you get a Oennlne Sliceneldn— a 
O a ch elor of Lavra* LL. Bm Deicrce, Just the same as Harvard. 
Yale or any University or College in the U. S. can confer— not a 
''diploma.'^ "certificate" or some other make-ahift like ma^y 
"woold-be" correspondence schools "issue.** 

OUR LAW UBRARY 

consists of 24 volamee of Student's SUndard Text Books, two 
volumes bound together under one cover, making a total of 12 
books. These books were prepared at an enormous cost especially 
for thestudents of the Hamilton College of Law.by one of the larg- 
est and best known law book publishers in America. This is the only 
set of law text books ever prepared exclusively for student's use. 
We would be glad to have you submit these books to any lawyer 
or judge in the ooontry and get his opinion regarding them. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 

and get oar Big, Beauti folly Illustrated Prospectus and 

infonnatkm. Places you onder no obligationa whatever, 
may mean the turning point in your career. 

Hamilton CoOoco off Law, 7Q3Advor«ialnc Btdg., CMcago 

Gentlemen:— Kindly send me your Illustrated Prospectus end 
fall particulars regarding yoor method of teaching law by mulL 
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The European War 

has created a great demand and unlimited 
commercial opportonitiea for those wlio Ikbow 

lNISH, FRENCH, 
LMAN or ITALIAN 

Take advantage of the war situ 
ationi Better vour positbn and 
increase your salary. Extend your 
business. Establish export trade 
^ with South American countries. 
Prepare for your trip to Europe 
and the battlefields. Equip your- 
self to read foreign books and 
Bapers and enjoy your travel 
rush up on the lanjfuage you studied 
at colleire and make It of praaical use. 
You can acquire a lbret|;n language 
k easily and quickly, in your own home. 
^ during spare moments, by the 

Language Phone Method 

Combinedwith RosentharsPradicalLiiifiiiitrj 

Tliis is the natural way to learn a foreign lancvage. You hear the Kring 
voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks as 
you ilesire — slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or liours at a time. 

Anyone can leant a foreign language who hears it spoken often enough, 
anil by this method you can hear it as olten as you like. 

It is a pleasant. Ctscinating study; no tedious rules or memorizing. Yon 
simpiv practice during spare moments or at c tnvenient times, and in a 
sumrisingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 

The method is recommended by meiiibets of the following universities: 

Yale. Columbia. Chicafo, Brown, Penna yivanla. Bos- 
ton, Princeton, Cornell, Syracnte, Minnesota, Johns 
Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, Micliiffan. Fordtaam. Han- 
hattan, St. Joseph's, New York, U. 5. flUitarj Academy. 

Sfircirt/ terms to owners of talkiMg machines. Our records Jit aU 
machines. If 'rite for free " Treatise on Language Study," farticw 
lars of free trial and easy payment flan. 

THE LANQUAQB PHONE flBTHOD 
912 Putnam Building 2 West 45th 5t., N. Y. 



[the University of Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 
aSrdYear U. af C (Dir. flt )Clicaie.nL 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history, 
of the [»liort-8toiT taught by Dr. J. ' 
F.dltor ol 1Jpp|]loott^i . ^/i 



'. form, structure and writing 
Bers Eiiea wela, f!»r years 

\Ualoeuefree, Plea %e address 



3t50-page catalognefri 

The Home Correapondence School 



Dept. 148. 8pi 



apondc 

rlngrMeld, 



I£IWfree 

f Reed ear W-vf beek beCere eareOlar ler aar hnr eeane. TeUs^ 
I how to Judge the claims of correspoodence Khools, also explains tbe 
I Aaerleaa Sekoel'a simple new method of home law Instroctlon. Pre. 
I pared by 56 of America's greatest legal authoritiee— 38 more subjects and 
I 30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 13 ~ ' 
I Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books foraidied free. 
I fall to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
I for your free book. 

AMKRiCAN SCHOOL OF 
I Pegt. 1S08 Dreael Ave, ai 
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Be. 13 volnme ■ 
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"You've Simply Got to Earn 
More Money— QUICKLY" 

Your living expenses are increasing — everything costs more 
than it used to. 

Woirying will not mend matters. The cost of living will be higher 
before it is lower. You've simply got to earn more money. 

Business today demands trained men and pays them salaries based upon what they 
know. You've got to earn more and you can earn more, but you must have the 
training to fit you for a bigger salary. 

The btuinesM of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to pre- 
pare men for better jobs. Th^ ^^' 
give YOU the special training that 
you need to advance in your present 
occupation or fit you for more 
congenial work. 

For 23 years the I. C. S. have been help- 
ing men just like you to earn more money, 
quickly. Of the 270 I. C. S. courses of 
instruction there is one that meets yoUT 
needs. 

Learn how easily you can fit yourself for 
a higher salary, without loss of time from 
your present occupation. Mark and mail 
the coupon now, and full information will be 
sent to you. 

Mark the Coupon 



rWTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOU 

Box 815 8CRANTON, PA. 

Bxplfldn. without further obligation on my i>art. hofir 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 



Part of an installation of 500 Durand Steel Lockers in a large industrial plant. 

YOU will find an installation of Durand Steel Lockers not 
only a sound investment and a ready asset but a very practical means to in- 
crease the efficency of your organization — they help to make satisfied, effi- 
cient employees. 

The old fashioned lockers were unsanitary, dirty and inconven- 
ient. Durand Steel Lockers are absolutely sanitary, clean and convenient. 

They are constructed entirely of steel and are therefore fireproof 

and practically indestructible. Yale locks give your employees security and pre- 
vent thieving and losses. 

No matter what your requirements are we can give you a locker 

installation that will be exactly what you are looking for. There is a wide variety 
in styles suited for every purpose. 

Durand Steel Lockers are surprisingly inexpensive. 

Let us lay out an installation for you and submit design and 

prices. There's no obligation. 

We are also manufacturers of steel shelving, steel bins and steel 

factory equipment. 

Write for catalogue and full particulars 

DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 

Monroe and Clark Streets, Chicago Beekman and Nassau Streets, New York 

In writing to advertisers please mention The World's Work 
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You Can Cut Your Coal Costs 



In Two Ways!! 



A Kewanee Smokeless Firebox 

Boiler will burn cheap soft coal without smoke* 

That means it is unnecessary to burn high priced Anthracite or 
smokeless coals — even in cities where a stringent ordinance prohibits 
smoky boilers. That is one saving. 

And it has been proven by many tests in actual 

installations and in scientific laboratories that a smokeless type of 

boiler, such as the Kewanee, will get about 
25% more heat from a ton of coal than 
the ordinary tjrpe of heating boiler. 

KEWANEE, 

Smokeless Firebox BoOers 

are proven fuel savers. 

Whether your city has a smoke or- 
dinance or not you should install a Kewanee 
Smokeless and bum soft coal because it is 
a sure way of reducing fuel bills to a minimum . 

Building owners in every state in the 

Union and in Canada are saving" thousands of 
coal dollars yearly by burning" soft coal in 

BuUdinM^Go€>dyarTirmCo„ Toronto, Ont. Kcwauee SmokeleSS BoilcrS. 

Thmy writm a« that thmy oxpoct thm gaping in fuml 

"^■S^fflrSKirijSSiS"- We can prove it. WiUyouletus? 

Kewanee B^ilek Company 

Ke^vanee, Illinois 

Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
Chicago New York St. Louis Kansas City 
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Why sigh for the freedom from sweeping and 
dusting that 85,000 other housewives enjoy? 
Get your own Frantz Premier and gain time 
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resistance to severest shocks is shown 
conclusively by the above photograph 
taken after a bombardment in Mexico 
City, 1 9 13. Note the excellent con- 
dition of these Hy-Rib Partitions even 
after having been perforated by shot 
and* shell. Plastering the holes at 
nominal cost makes the partitions as 
good as new. 

The exceptional strength, fireproof- 
ness, permanence, saving in space and 
economy account for the extensive use 
of Hy-Rib construction. 

HY-RIB 

A deep-ribbed, steel sheathing, used gener- 
ally in concrete, plaster and stucco construc- 
tion, combines in a single unit reinforcement, 
forms, laths and studs. 

In plaster work, Rib-Lath eliminates cracks 
and streaks and affords an excellent fire-re- 
sistant. 

Those who contemplate building, should 
write for valuable Hy-Rib Book, useful sug- 
gestions, etc. 

Trussed Concrete jHk^ 



Building 
Products 



Steel Co. 



Dept. H6, Yonngstowiiy 0. ^^jgBBF 

ReprescnUtiTes in priidpal cities ^^r 




Are you thinking of building? 
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The latest books on travel and biography may be obtained through the Readers' Sj 
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At last- 

A light-weight Porcelain Bath Tub 

costing about the same as a^ good quality 
enameled iron bath and weighing little more — 

Mott's Light- Weight Porcelain Bath 



marks a new era in bathroom fixtures 



THE home- 
builder may 
now for the first 
time plan to in- 
stall a real solid 
porcelain bath 
tub at a moder- 
ate cost. 

—his wife will 
be eager for the 
incomparable 
advantages of 
porcelain — ^its 

listening 



A Mott bathroom equipped with 
■ the new light-weight porcelain tub 



first time, spec- 
ify porcelain 
baths that will 
place no unusual 
strain upon the 
floors or beams 
of residences. 

By reason of 
the reduction of 
several hundred 
pounds in 
weight in these 
baths, plumbers 
effect a saving in 



beauty and the ease with which transportation and handling — 
it is kept spotlessly clean. and are thus able to quote you 

Architects can now, for the a lower price for installation. 

To learn more about this remarkable advance in bathroom 
equipment send for Mott's "Bathroom Book" — 112 pages. 
Illustrated with photographs of 26 model rooms and suggested 
floor plans. Please enclose 4c to cover postage. 

THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS . 

laZi EIGHTY SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACr 1914 



Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York. 



Works at Trenton, "N*. J. 



( BoKtoD Minneapolit 

BltANCHES : < Philadelphia Detroit 

( Atlanta Watbington 

CANADA : Mott Companr Limited 



Seattle Ponland (Ore.) San Prandfoo Pittaburr 

Denrer St Louit Chicago Clereland 
Salt Lake City Indianapolit Kansas City 

134 Bleury Street, Montreal. 107 Union Trust Bldf.. Winnipeg 
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BUILDING HELPS 



PYRENE PROTECTION 

c%r 3/bur oPrtceie^s^ cPb<SiSe^iSioncr 



W«l^ th« ral- 
M of your howw- 
hold ■ — 



■ffninit $7. th« 
' of a Pynot 



A'm, U in. bmff 
8 in. duuufUrt 

Wtifiteot. 



r 



Brass aRd Nickel-plated Pyvnm Fire Eztiniruishere are included In the liete of Apfsroved 
Fire appliances Issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined and labeled 
under the direction of the Underwriters' Lalx»ratories. 



!i^YRENE liquid contains no moisture. It is a dry liquid. Unlike water, 
it will not stain the most delicate fabrics. After the fire, it leaves rugs, 
paintings, books and other priceless possessions undamaged. 

At Leading Dealers Everywhere, Write for Literature. 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. 

Aberdeen. S.D. Botton Cbicsgo Duluth Naafaville 

Altoa Bridgeport Cmdnnati Farfo. N. D. New Orlesna 

AiMlef«oo.S.C Buffalo ClerelaRd Jacksonville Oklahoma City 

AtUnU Butte Dayton LouUvOle Philadelphia 

Baltimore Charlotte. N. C. Denver Memphis Phoenix 

Birraincham Charleston.W.Va. Detroit Milwaukee Pituburf 

PACIFIG COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO.. San Frandaco, Los AngelM, SMttlo 

Dlatributora for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg. Toronto 
Dtotrlbutora for Great Britain and tfae Goatlaent : The Pyrene Co., Ltd. , 19-21 Great Oueen S 



Richmond 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
SaltUkeCU7 
San Antonio 
York. Neb. 
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CuRTADis & Upholstery 
Period FLoor CovERincs 
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Power of Wil 



Wky is thu aian matter? He b nnanned. The 
lion hat the phytical ttrength to tear him to 
thredt— hit mouth it watering, yet he daret not. He 
it cowed-cowed by the man't POWER OF WILL. 




The Law of Great Thinking 

The Four Factors on which ft de- 
pends. 

How to develop analytica) power. 

How to think "all around" any 
subject. 

How to throw the mind into delib- 
erate, controlled, piuductive 
thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of Con- 
secutive Thinkhig. Reasoning. 
Analysis. 

How to acquire the skOl of Creat- 
ive Writing. 

How to guard against errors in 
Thought. 

How to drive from the mind all 
unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of thought 
with keen, concentrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning Power. 

How to handle tlie mind in Creat- 
ive Thinking. 

The secret of BuildhiK Mind Power 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong WiU is Master of 
Body. 

What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Wfll Train- 
ing. 

Definite Methods for developing 
Will, 

TheNINETY-NlNE METHODS 
for using WiU Power in the 
Conduct of Life. 

Seven Principles of drill in Menu!, 
Physical, Personal power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for Ap- 
piled power of Perceptfon. Mem- 
ory. Imagination. Self Analysts, 
Control. 

How to develop a strong, keen 
gate. 

How to concentrate the eye upon 
what is before you— obiect, per- 
son, printed page, worlc. 

How to become aware of Nerve 
Action. 

How to keep the body well poised. 

How to open the Mind ana Body 
for reception of incoming power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyranny of 
the Nervous system. 

How to secure steady nerves. 

How to maintain the Central Fac- 
tors of Body health. 

Difficulties in Mastering Harmful 
Habits. 

The Law of Will-Power in Habits. 

The Mental Law of Habit Cure, 
etc.. etc., etc. 



Anyone Can Have An Indomital 

]t has long been known that the will can be trained 
power like memory, or like any one of the senses- 
exercise and use. The trouble with almost everyon 
do not use their wills. They carry out other people' 
along with circumstances. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the 
become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly 
in most people to the faculty we call "will power.' 
never use the Will, we finally become unable to use i 
erate intq beings little more than slaves — unhappy, 
envious, hoping blindly that "some day" — without \ 
will attain what we most want in life. 
"Power of Will," by Frank Chaiining Haddock, Ph. 
a scientific course in Will Training which has helpi 
people. This great work provides a thorough course 
ing, consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the secrets a 
men train thetr wills into wonderful power. 

^or MasterwMen 

"Power of Will" provides the shake-up that ninety-ni 
hundred people need. Master-Men like Judge Bei 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie oTNeb 
Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; Asi 
General Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis formerly of Bun 
Machine Company — and literally thousands of other 
and ambition like them — read, use and praise "Powe 
Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made decisiv 
out of the most miserable "down-and-outs." It has 
of drink and other vices. It has made big men bigg< 
them how to use their brains better. It is a goa 
young alike. It has re-awakened ambition in mc 
who have been turned from their life purposes, and 
dents how to carry forward their ambitions into com 

U YOUR WUl Dormant? 

Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doul 
great dreamsof what you were going to make of vour 
accomplished nowf Why arc they not accomplished ? 
cause you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating. 
WILL? You allowed olhers to control and influen 
their ends, instead of controlling others yourself. Yo 
nificant daily incidents everlastingly turn you 
from your purpose. Gradually — like so many of 
us — you allowed this God-given faculty of will 
to become scotched and DORMANT in you. 
Dr. Haddock has a message for you — a realnussage. 
9/ emancipation, from the blasUng human curse of 
indecision and blind habit — a message which every 
man from 20 to 60 years old should get. 

Send No Money— Examine Book First 

The price of the boolc— a]thoui;h it is really .1 complete 
course in WiU.Training— is only Si.co. The publishers will 
gladly send a copy free, for five days' inspection. Send no 
money now. Merely mail the coupon below, enclosing 
vour Dt'Siness card, or givint; a reference. If you decide to 
keep the book, send the money. If not. mail the book 
back. Tear out and fill in the cou[x>n now, before you 
turn this page. 

PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 

3011 Wilcox Bloclc Meriden, Conn. 
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GREAT BIG NEW BOOKS 



EUROPE REVISED. By Irvin S. Cobb fSSHfm^^!^ 

Never was Cobb so funny — never have the peoples of Europe, now at war, been so revealinelv pictured ; 
for Cobb's humor is a search-light that bursts through prejudice. Hn $i.SO 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL By Katharine O'Shea 

"Most widely discussed book of the moment.'*— Bo5/<m Transcript, (mrS« Psm0ll) 

The mysterious romance of Pamell, ''Ireland's uncrowned king," told with sensational frankness by his 
widow, with political leaders unmasked. With 18 Illustrations, Z vols., octavo. Not $8.0O 

FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO- By G. A. Birmlnghaiii 

The author of GENERAL JOHN REGAN tells honestly and breezily what he thinks of America— from 
Pullman cars to Irish-Americans. Not $i.50 

THE AUTHOR'S CRAFT. By Arnold Bennett {^{^rVnto 

"Bennett is a delightful iconoclast, and this utterance will provoke interesting discussion. His style 
stands out with striking perfection." — Public Ledger, Not $0.78 

LETTERS OF AN CLP FARMER TO HIS SON 
By William R. Lighten 

Every one to whoni the soil is a present occupation or a promise of future freedom will find here a 
sympathetic picture of modem farming. Not $i.OO 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR. By Annie S. Peck 

New edition, especially enlarged and revised to meet America's tremendous need of South America, 
created by the Great War. The standard for both travelers and exporters. 

Many maps and Illustrations, octavo. Not S2.80 

By Josephine Stoiy 

Not $1.00 



FOR THE COMFORT OF THE FAMILY, 

A practical solution of the Servant Problem. 



\The Fiction of the Houri 



THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 
By Baroness Orczy 

Fighting spirit — gallantry — love — in the stwy 
ihe i>erfect hero of romance — the ancestor of Tr 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL. N«t %lJi 

THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 



By Hugh Walpole 

Engl^and's battling aristocracy and the new spirit 
of Empire, in a preat drama of today, by the 
author of FORTITUDE. Not $1.40 

THE HOUSE IN PEIWETRIUS 
ROAPe By J. D. Beresfford 

Atmosphere, haunting and dramatic, hung about 
the ola house and gives to Beresford'd realistic 
romance exciting suspense and driving force. 

Not $1.30 



YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 
LUCK, By Gilbert Parker 



Not merely the "best seller" for months, but 
everywhere rousing a deep affection by the charm 
of its heroine and its virility. Not $1.28 

THE FAKERS 
By Samuel G. BIythe 

The comedy of Hon. T. Marmaduke Hicks, who 
loved the pee-pul, combines Blythe's humor and 
inside knowledge of politics. Not $1>85 

GRAY YOUTH 
By Oliver Onions 

At "The Lettuce Grill" met all the faddists whom 
Onions satirizes in a novel that is not only amus- 
ing but a searching picture of the modem trend. 

Not $i.80 

THE LITTLE HOUSE, By Helen S. Woodruff Not $i.oo 

Love of children, humor of darkies, color of the magic South, tenderness toward all the world, make this 
charming romance THE TALE FOR ALL WHO LOVE CHILDREN and LAUGHTER and LOVE. 



AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 



GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 



PubtUhmrm in An 
HODDER A STOUCHTOM 
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GREATEST BOOKS ja GREAT WAR 

In coiv«ietioB with Hodiler St Stoughton of Londa n , Thm London DaUy Telmgrt^h and otlier hitenia- 
tiooal Ageociefty George H. I>onui Conpeay ennoniiee the only series of books, coTering the war fron 
mwmej eaglet prepared by European anthorities, with first-hand authentic knowledge. 

HOW GERMANY MAKES WAR. By General F. von Bernhardl 

A greater sensation than Bemhardi's famous earlier book, '^Germany and the Next War,' Kes in this 
absohitely (rank statement of how Germany expects to conquer the world, with definite plans of attack, 
use of aircraft, and ideals of warfare. N«t $i»2ft 

THE GERMAN ARMY FROM WITHIN R^J "f,^,^®*"**' *^''' 

A British officer who was for years an officer in the Prussian cavalry here tells the inside strengfth» 
weakness and daily life of the German army, concealing nothings exaggerating nothing. Net $1.00 

THE RUSSIAN ARMY FROM WfTHIN By W. Barnes Steveni 

Steveni, for twenty-five years with the Russian army as correspondent of London dailies, here gives 
the world tidings of the astounding new anns» drill« personnel which has transformed the Russian army 
since its defeat by the Japs. Net $1.00 

CAVALRY By General F. von Bernhardl 

With introduction by Fidd-Maithal Sir John French, Commander of British Forces in the Field. 

Bemhardi's CAVALRY is the world-standard on the subject It is here in a new edition with an 
important essay of comment by General French. Net $t.2S 

War Books in THE POCKET BOOKS Series. Each Frft, c«t. Nt 

NOW READY 



HOW THE WAR BEGAN. By J. M. Kennedy and W. L. Courtney 

England's efforts for peace, from Ferdinand's assassination to the siege of Liege^ 

THE FLEETS AT WAR By Archibald Hurd 

The key to the naval strengths and situations. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN By Georse Hooper 

The disaster of 1870—the lesson for present tactics. 
TO BE PUBLISHED AT ONCE 

THE CAMPAIGN ROUND LIEGE By Kennedy and Courtney 

THE REP CROSS IN WAR: ^•^-S:**';-'^ By Miss Maiy Bitlington 
FORTY YEARS AFTER s Th« Franco-PruMianWar By H. C. Bailey 
A SCRAP OF PAPER; a secret hju^^^ aem.a» By E. J. Dillon 
IN THE FIGHTING LINE; British H#rDtom m saigium BySt-J.Adcock 

WAR FICTION ~ 

**WE ARE FRENCH !^^ By Perisy Poors Shsshan and Robert H. Davis 

The Zouave who dared all for La Belle France. Picture Jacket. Net S0.80 

THE FRONTIER By Maurice Leblanc. creator et ''AiMne uipin" 

The thrilling struggle between French and German, between peace advocate and patriot 

New popular edition, special Jacket. Net S0.50 

■-^^■■^iHB-iB^-^^^-i^ AT ALL BOOKSELLERS -i^^-i— -i-^i^h— -» 

GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 W. 32nd Street, New York 

Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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compiam oi eacn otner s acrocicies, asserimg cnac many 2^ccs are commiicea coniraiy 
to the laws of war. What are the laws of war? How were they made and what 
compels them to be observed ? Let an eminent authority tell you in the Britannica. 

Why Did the European Cauldron Boil Over? 

The Kaiser declared war on France because Russia refused to let Austria make war on Servia. 
This is a true but a very superficial answer to the popular inquiry as to the cause of the greatest 
war of all times. 

This war is the sudden boiling up of conditions that have been simmering for generations. Ask 

[Alt you thinking of building? The Readers' Service can give you helpful suggestions 
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and how the sudden rise of (Jermany, under bismarck's leadership, upset the 
balance of power on the Continent. He learns how Austria got its foothold in the Balkans. He 
turns to Russia and learns about the Czar's aspirations in the Black Sea area, and to England and 
learns of her long diplomatic effort to maintain the political equilibrium among five envious powers. 

Our New Booklet TeUs This Extraordinary Story 

*'The Britannica Book of the War'* gives the only authoritative review of events in Europe which 
have now^ resulted in calling 17,000,000 men into the field. This booklet, just off the press, 
consists of 48 pages, and all of the information in it is taken from the New Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

For your convenience we attach a coupon, which we invite you to fill in and mend to um. 
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WORTH WHILE READING 

By the Author of "The Happy Warrior." 

THE CLEAN HEART 

By A. S. M. Hutchinson 

The author's finest achievement, a most appealing story with 
the happy ending which "The Happy Warrior" lacked. 
Frontispiece. $1.55 nd, 

THE RANCH AT THE WOLVERINE 

By B. M. Bower 

A vigorous story of cowboys, ranch life and adventure by the 
author of "Lonesome Land," etc. 

$1.30 net, 

BIG TREMAINE 

By Marie Van Vorst 

A truly big American novel in a Virginian setting whose keynote is self- 
sacrifice. 

$1.35 net. 

A Story of WAR in the Making 

THE VANISHED MESSENGER 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

A return to the story of international intrigue, the type that has 
made the Prince of Story Tellers famous. 

$1.30 n^. 



FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENTS SEA, LAND AND AIR STRATEGY 

By F. LaurkUm Ballard By Colonel Sir Georgo Aston, K. C B. 

With x6 pages of portraits. $3.00 net. With diagrams. $3.50 net. 

BELGIUM, HER KINGS, KINGDOM THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD 
AND PEOPLE CHARLES BERESFORD 

By John do Courcy MacDonnell Edited with notes by L. Cope Comford 

With 50 illustrations. $3.50 ne/. With portraits and other illustrations. 2 vols. $7.50 fuf. 

FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS 

By A Milliard Atteridge 

With illustrations and maps. $2.00 net. 



GILBERT AND SULUVAN AND THEIR OPERAS 

By Francois Cellier and Cunningham Bridgman 

The biography of two of the best known celebrities in the world of music — 
the book of the year for music lovers. 

Illustrated. Svo. ^^.^onet. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY PubUshers, Boston 
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THE PRICE OF GLORY 

Rameses II, victor over the Hittites; Attila the Hun, surnamed the "Scouree of God"; 
Hannibal, Cxsar, Napoleon, Charlemaene, Tamerlane, and Alexander the Great, — ^here you sec 
them with their unnumbered victims. For centuries historians have cast a glamour about their 
names and their deeds. But how many of you know the causes, the underlying facts behind their 
battles and campaigns, — the existing conditions which brought about the slaughter of countless 
thousands? In the remarkable work 

The Ubrary of Original Sources 

you get these essential, bed-rock facts; the authentic, first-hand information; the glimpse behind 
the scenes, which is infinitely more valuable, more instructive, and more interesting to thinking, 
reading people than the mere accounts of battles given in an ordinary history. You get the inside 
facts which those books never even mention; you go back to the sources of information themselves^ 
to the writings of men who were contemporary with the ereat events they described; to the first- 
hand accounts of the actual participants,^— eye witnesses, thinkers, discoverers, inventors* etc., whose 
deeds and ideas wrought all the world-wide changes from the very earliest times down to to-day. 

But ap to a short time ago the docnmenti oontained 10 fnmptnons, matsiTe Tolomee. bound in rieh, deep, 

in The Library of Original Sources were not available to red leather; with many toll- page Ulnetiationf, at a 
the general public. In some cases they existed only as 

hieroglyphics on wonnments, tablets and rock cylinders, GREAT BARGAIN 

as curious characters on papyrus and parchment, and in ^ , ^^ ^^ u j Am i-^vTi^in ' . ,„ ^ „ 

the more modem InstMW.'i half forgotten pamphlets f!°l" *" 'Vif^f ,SSS?™*?a%V^MONTHiVp^^^^^ 

and obscure reports in widely scattered libraries and 7, "h.Sc ^ *f' *« "'*'SS™'S ^t^\ MONTHLY PAY- 

musenms. It tTk over one hundred research specialists MENTS, and maU you FKEE a book of rare documents 

ten years to simply *feMr. the matter for The^lbrary 'bowing curious nwriptlons of the'Anelente. Remember 

Jii^a^"^" the expense ran into many th^ t^«.^re^on.y a l.mlW num^^^^^^^ 

sands or aouars. salesman will call. The book is FREE. 

Every aecoont is in the exaet language (translated) 
of the original manuscript, papyrus, clay tablet or in- MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 

scribed cylinder. Everything is covered down to the |»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»— ^ 

events which happened almost yesterday. You'll be S Uajrirfty R—aarch, D^pt. R. Wo. W. 11-14 I 

proud to have this marvellous work on your book-shelves; ■ Milwank«« Wis. I 

proud to have your friends see it and admire its beautiful i^^ .^„«^^s., , ,^.1 

appearance. As a reference work as well as a source of \ %nd me the FREE book of rare document. .Iwwinf | 
re^c^Uadon it is positively unequalled; nothing 1^^^ :SiyT.yr„7J?e?' Y^^^mJr^oSi;^^^^^^^ ■ 

ever before been published. | ^\ you send me is to be free, and no tareMnan U to call. | 

Mail 08 the attached coupon for more complete infor- j » ■ 

mation. Theee bookf are not for lale at bookftoree or ! I 

through agents; yon can get in toaoh with ufl only by ! Address I 

means of the coupon. Tear it off and mail now, a»«MMMMMMMMMMMM«MaBMMaiMaiMaiMM J 
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A NEW POPULAR AND TIMELY EDITION OF 

The Life and Times of Cavour 

By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 
===== CRITICAL ESTIMATES ==z= 




JOHN T. MORSE, Jr.. Hisknian. 

"It is BO spirited and so vivid, that we become al- 
most as absorbed as if we were ourselves among the 
dramatis personae. R. said that the volumes reScalled 
Motley's 'Rise of the Dutch Republic' So they do, 
so far as warmth, fervor and glow are concerned. 
But you have a wealth of allusion, historic and other, 
far beyond the measure of Motley's accompliahmenU. 
I find pages which are imsurpassed by any historical 
writing I have ever read; and besides these, there is 
an evenness of attractive writing which is rarely sus- 
tained through so long a work." 

HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 

"It seems to me one of the really great American 
books, which cannot fail to aid strongly in pronrating 
a bcvter political life in this country. The matter, 
the style, the fulness of knowledge of the subject, 
and the way of using it, all seem to me to be admir- 
able." 



EX-PRES. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, in an mticU 
in ike Outlook and in kis address as Fresidenl of tke 
American Hisknieal Association, referred to "The Life 
and Times of Cavour" as "One of the chief products 
of American historical scholarship." 

EX-PRES. W. H. TAFT. wrott: 

"I take the opportunity to say to you how much I 
enjoyed your history of Cavour. He seems to me to 
be one of the three or four men in history. . 
Your history is one of the books I would nke to read 
again. I love history but I have read nothing that 
has given me greater pleasure." 

GEORGE M. TREVELTAN in tke Atlantic MonMy, 

"His standard of scholarship is as high as any in 
any universitv in the world, but his book is of the 
open air, of the great world of politics and affairs and 
people. I will institute no comparisons, but I will 
illustrate my meaning by saying that Mr. Thayer's 
'Cavour' is of the same daas and type as Mr. 
Rhodes's great work." 



Note. — This is the initial volume of the new Riverside Populcnr BiO' 
graphies Series which we have in preparation. Full information sent on 
request. 2 vols, with frontispieces. Price of the original edition $7. SO net. 
Price of this edition $3.00 net. 



-IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS- 



A Far Journey 



By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHDANT. A remarkable 
autobiography of a Syrian who landed at New York 
twenty years ago with nine cents in his pocket, and 
who now is an American clergymen occupying a famous 
pulpit. Illustrated. $1.75 im/. 

War's Aftermath 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN and HARVEY 
ERNEST JORDAN. An authoritative study of the 
effect of the American Civil War on the quality of 
manhood in the South. The startling results revealed 
by this investigation are prophetic of what we may 
expect on an even larger scale from the present con- 
flict. 75 cents net. 



Opei 



n-air 



PoUUcs 



By JUNIUS JAY. This unique pseudonymous book 
is absorbingly interesting, and provocative of serious 
thought. Probably no more sugg^tive discussion of 
syndicalism and allied topics has recently appeared. 
$1.25 net. 

The Life of a Little College 

By ARCHIBALD MacMECHAN. A rich and 
human impression of life in a provincial college, of 
the temperament of die college girls, and likewise 
some stimulating essays on a variety of topics as the 
sea stories of Herman Melville, the Vanity of Travel, 
etc. $1.35 fM<. 



Samuel F. B. Morse 

By EDWARD L. MORSE. The first authoriUUve 
biography, based on his letters and journals, of a man 
who was not only a great inventor, but a notable 
painter as well, and the intimate of many famous 
persons. 2 vols. Fully illustrated. $7.50 net. 

Impressions and Comments 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Observations on life in 
England and on the continent, reflections on books 
and art. and curious speculations on the subjects with 
which Mr. Ellis's name is usually associated. $1.50 



The Abolition of Poverty 

By JACOB H. HOLLANDER. This authoriUtive 
and brilliant little book analyzes acutely the various 
causes of poverty and suggests a programme, not so 
much for its cure as for its prevention. 75 cents net. 

Talks to Freshman Girls 

By HELEN DAVTES BROWN, Four short ad- 
dresses on "Studies Serve for Delight, for Ornament, 
and for Ability^' (a sentence from Bacon): Real 
Readers; The Use of the Pen: Everyday Living. The 
talks are sensible and sympathetic, crisp and pointed. 
75 cents net. 



The pottagm on each of the above i» extra 

Bo»*o° HOUGHTON MIFFUN CO. New York 
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More Than 750,000 Already Sold 



Harold Bell Wrights greatest Novel 



The 

eyes of the world 



nitutrationM in 
Qoth 

A RmI law Stonr with bigger plot 
and more action, deeper m3r8tery and 
greater love, sweeter sentiment and 
stronger passions than any novel the 
author has 3ret written. A delight- 
fully wholesome romance among 
orange groves and mountains of 
Southern California. It is more 
masterful than "Barbara Worth" 
and more romantic than "The 
Shepherd of the Hills." The real 
charm of the story is its style» 
color, conception and fancies. 



Colon by F. Graham CootoB 
12mo $1.3S Net 

Harold Ben Wright has told this de- 
lightful romance so convincingly 
and has so clearly defined the under- 
lying purpose of the story that it is 
stamped with the truthfulness of a 
chapter out of real life. The theme, 
«tbe niiiittfir of art and letters," is 
most opportune for the cause of 
more wholesome bodks. "The Eyes 
of the World" is Delightfully Whole- 
some, Stirriiig in Action and Sweet 
with Sentiment for Chrittmas Giving. 



^ 



Buffalo Evening Newt— It is pleasant to cominend work that already has created so great 
an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the pnblisher. 

Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 

Each volume is beautiftilly illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ''The Eyes 
of the World," in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 

Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthevrs 

That Printer of Udell's The Winning of Barbara Worth 

The Shepherd of the HiUs 

Handd Bdl Wright's books— six volumes— are also mufbrmly bound in 1 
FuU Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Qoth $7.50— Full Leather $10.50 



Their Yesterdays 

Popular Edition 
Now 50 Cents Everywhc 



This delightftd stoxy of life and love is the 
author's greatest contribution to the race for 
the perpetuation of the race. It is a sweet and 
tender and helpful lore story. 



Mr. Wrigkf • AUeg cry of Ufo 

The Uncro^vned King 

Illustrations byNeill-16mo.Cloth50c,Leather$lT00 
DaTenpert Dino crat One caught snatches of 
song in "The Shepherd of the Hills," but here 
one has it from cover to cover. 
Philadelpliia lUcord— It is a story that thrills the 
heart because of its tenderness of sentiment and 
splendor of thought. 



Harold Bell Wright*s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 



Our Catalogue of Other Publishers' Books 

will be sent to you free upon request. It is S}i x S}i inches in size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and 
carry every book advertised in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book*bnyer's guide. 
A letter or post card today will bring it to you. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and BookseDers 

ESTABLISHED 1895 L W. REYNOLDS, Proidc^ 231-233 W. Monroe Street. CHICAGO 
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New Books on Topics of the Day 

The World War 

GERMANY'S MADNESS By Dr. Emil Reich 

Late Professor of International Law at the University of Vienna 

The purpose of this book by the late Dr. Reich, the celebrated historian and eminent authority on in- 
ternational law, is to bring to the attention of English speaking people what the author affirms and 
recent events indicate, is the fixed belief of numberless Germans — namely, that Germany is the pre- 
destined head and master of the human race. Dr. Reich brings ample evidence to show that this 
belief has long been fostered and developed by the teachings of German university professors, by lec- 
tures to the public and by pamphlets and books which have had a tremendous circulation. As one of 
the deep-seated causes for Germany's vast political and military ambitions, this phase is well worth the 
careful attention of the American reader. l2mo, $1,00 net. 

IMPERIAL GERMANY By Prince Bemhard von Biilow 

Chancellor of the German Empire, 1900-1909 

This book is written by the man who, next to Bismarck and the Kaiser, has had most to do with the 
up-building of modem Germany. It discusses frankly the problems of modem Germany; its industrial 
growth; its merchant marine; its powerful navy. It explains the tariff situation in Germany. It tells 
why German statesmen believe that Germany must be a first class fighting power. It discusses Ger- 
many's foreign policy in the last twenty years with amazing frankness. Large 8vo. 350 pagts. $1J0 tuL 



MEMORIES OF THE 
KAISER'S COURT 

By A. Topham 

The author spent nearly seven years in the Kaiser's £ai.iilv as 
English governess to the Princess Royal. Making use of her 
exceptional opi>ortunities, she presents a veiy interesting and 
illuminating picture of the War Lord of Germany in the 
bosom of his family and with his slippers on, so to speak. 
JUustraUd. 8vo. $3.00 mt. 



THE EMPRESS 
FREDERICK 

Anonymous 

ays I 

mother than of his father, and to understand his character a 
knowledge of the Empress Frederick b essential. She was the 
eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, a central figure at Berlin 
for many years, and the implacable enemy of Bismaick, 
lUustraUd. 8vo. $2.50 net. 



South America 



THE REAL ARGENTINE By J. A. Hammerton 

A dispaasionate. fair account of the foremost country in South America, by a man who has lived there, 
kept nis eyes open, and knows how to convey the practical information we Americans want. 
lUustrattd. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 
CONDITIONS TODAY 



By A. Hy&tt VerriU 



The questions thit a business man would naturally ask about South American trade conditions are 
sqiiarely answered. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS 

Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net 

THE RIVER AMAZON 

Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 net 

CUBA, PAST AND PRESENT 

Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net 

PORTO RICO, PAST AND PRESENT 
AND SAN DOMINGO OF TODAY 

Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net 



By G. J. Bruce 

By Paul Fountain 

By A. Hyatt VerriU 

By A. Hyatt Verrill 



Let us send you an Illustrated Catalogue^ just issued, of all our New Books 
443 Fourth Ave. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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REVISED RE-WRITTEN ENLARGED 

Editors f FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 

^/ ??.^ 1 TALCOTT WILUAMS. LL.D., L.H.D., LIttD, 
Second Edition l Director. School of Joamalwm. Colombia UniTcnity 

You Need An TV^/^Tl/ More Than 
Encyclopaedia l^V-/ W Ever Before 

The W^ riusea unusual questions daily. For instance: 

What is a Mitrailleiiae, Maxim. Machine What "are Moajiks, TurcoB, Alfferians, What are the ** Rules of War,** and who 

Oan, Mortar, Siege Gun. Howitier? Senefaleae? tifued them? 

What is Shrapnel, an Army Corps, Diri- What it the meaning of Moratorium, What are the commercial centres of 

Rion, Regiment, Battalion, Company } Landwehr. Landsturm, Armageddon, Latin America: what goods have these 

What are Uhlans, Cuirassiers, Lancers, Cataclysm, Vodka, Verst, Kilometer, countries been buying from Europe? 

Walloons? Pan-Germanism, Balance of power. How do you pronounce P-R-Z-B-M-Y^L? 

Foreign Exchange, Reichstag? 

The New International Encyclopfledia will answer satisfactorily the above questions. 

It contains 30,0#0 more articles than any other standard encydopsedia. 

It is the Most Recent Reference Worlc in existence. 

Its great mass of new, exclusive information will necessitate at least three additional yolumes, making 
24 volumes, instead of 21, as in the First Edition. It will present 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR 

and all other subjects of human interest. The revision goes steadily forward, despite current excitement 
and readjustments. It couldn't have been more opportune. This great Second Edition will contain new 
maps and new illustrations as well as momentous new facts. Its stories will be accurate, impartial, clear, 
concise, complete, and written in the entertaining literary style which added so materially to the popular- 
ity of the First Edition. It will contain the most modem, comprehensive and authoritative bibliography 
ever presented. ^^ Volumes 80,000 Articles 20,000 Pages 

New Maps New Iliustrations New Type Tliroughout / 

Additional Volumes Ready in December ^ / 

Printed on Thin Paper made especially for this edition— MAIL THE COUPON A^/ """ 

light, opaque, strong. It won't crumple. ivax^-u-» *"*^ av O -^ 

And a Special Library Editiofi on regular book paper. TODAY O / j\^^a %m a 

bound in librarr buckram, practically in accordance with a / uodd. Mead 

the specifications of the Binding Committee of the Amer- for full information regard- S*y ^ Company 

lean Uhrary Association. ing this splendid oifer, the ^/ P»bllrf.er. 

The Cost Lowest Now attractive terms of pay- ^/ ^.^''^cT^ 

Immediate subscribers can secure this matchlesBwork at the ment, the cash dis- ^/ 

^^^Yt!^^lr^^^J't,x^J^2^:.^^^' Th« price MUST count, the unique ^V Send me full information 

be advanced as puUicaUon progresses. ^u.Jl^^. .«i jP/ legarding your Second 

The Most Liberal Terms of Payment character and ^/ EjJJ^oo of t^^^ 

can be arranged if you do not wish to i^y cash scope of the ^ J.- ^^-gj*?",' ^i^^^^^T 

l^T^^ Research Bureau «"*** ^^ ^/ ^^^ 

Bach subscriber to this Second Edition will become a mem- ®°^ ^*" v •'' 

her of our International Research Bureau and may. without tion. ^V^*'* Occupation 

expense, consult this bureau freely on any subject of inter- 4^ /' 

est found in reading or conversation. ^/' BuB.Addre88 

DODD, MEAD & CO., PUBLISHERS / Re«dence 

449 Fourth Avenue, New York / Towa sute . 
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W A O WHAT IS IT 9 
W A. K. ALL ABOUT • 



Are £uTO[>e'8 millions mad for blood just because a Prince was shot? Are swords rattling, cannon rumbling, mailed armour 
glistenins just because Russia wants to show her bve for the little brother — Servia? Has the whole world gone stark mad over a 
very foolish and trivial question? Tear aside the curtain of Euro[>e's politics and see the grim and sinister game of checkers that is 
^ oeing played. See upon what a slim, yet despera te, excuse the sacred lives of millions may be sacrificed. Read the history of the 
past one hundred years, as written by one of the greatest authorities the world has ever known, and learn the naked, shameful 
truth. Just to get you sUrted as a Review of Reviews subscriber, we make you this extraordinary offer. We will give to you 

17 D 17 17 f DURUVS 

WW X F IV Hi IL ; HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

II-I4 X 

n*vl«iw X '^ ^'"^ splendid volumes, well bound in doth, and full of por> the Balkans, whom they are batting about like a shuKlecock. 

Vo I X ti^ts, sketches, maps and diaprams, with a full index and widi This master of the pen shows you the irlory thst ^'a* Greece and 

•THATWwa* ^ one volume of the history of the last fifty years by Professor the grandeur that was Rome. He guides you through the Middle 

to IrvlM Plase, X Grosvenor of Amherst. Ages, the picturesque old days of feudalism and the crusades: 

Hew York X Today is the climax of a hundred years of preparation. Read through the Renaissance, with its revolution in ait. sdeacc and 

X in this timely, authoritative, complete. AND THE ONLY letters, up to contemporaneous history, with Europe's game of 

Send me. on ap- X CONDENSED, classic world history -of which tn'tr a.ooo,ooo checkers, which Prof. Grosvenor completes in brilliant manner. 

rral, charges paid X c(?/i€s have beeH sold in Franct alone— )\xsx. what has In the story of die past lie the secrets of today. When you know 

you, Duruy's His- X uken place in the inner councils of Europe during the the motives of men m the past, their desires and their ambitions, thes 

tory of the World in 4 X past one hundred years. Read in these entrancing you can understand the history that is being made so ikst today. And 

volumes bound in cloth. X pages how Russia— a Gulliver imprisoned by Pigmies you will understand that better when you get the Review of Reviews 

Also enter mv name for the X _ has for years craftily been trying to escape from for a year^for the Review of Reviews will give you a sane fnterpfe- 

Review of Reviews for one X her darkness— to get a year-round open port, with tatton of the events that are taking place with such rapidity. It is 

year. If I keep the books. I X its economic freedom. not enough to read the daily news reports. Your ability to compre> 

will remit 35 cenU in ten days X Read how Germany and Austria, fearful ot hend conditions, and to discuss them rationally depends 00 a true 

for shipping and ft per month for X the monster's latent strength, have been trying interpretation of the meaning and the "reason why^ of events. In 

three months for the magazine and X^ to checkmate her, and how they have pinned your mind you must bring order out of chaos — and the Review of 

retain the History of the World with- X all in this last supreme suke— Servia and Reviews will do it fbr you. 

out charge. Otherwise I will, within ten X _ ^-. ^_ 

days, return the books at your expense. X GET THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

Name X FOR A YEAR 

- J . X Q.^mm.A M^ mi^M AW Send the coupon only. It brings the whole set— four handsome vol- 

Address ^ OCOXI l^O iTlOIlCy umes— charges prepaid— absolutely free. All we ask is that-after you 

X get the books and like them— you send as cents for shipping and ^.00 a month fbr three months to pay 

Occupation X, for the Review of Reviews. 

X^ If the books aren't worth more than you pay for books and magazine together, fend them back 
For cash with order send only $3.00 and we will X ** °'"" '"P*"**- B"* ^ prompt. The world-wide fame of Duruy will make these 5,000 Bets dis- 
pav shippiuf; charges. X^ an«ar from our stock room at once. Send your coupon today — and be in time. 

The beautiful fi leather set costs only a few cents more. X ««.•«•»>•«««* >m.«« •^•^•••••••m ^^ 

l>V.^^:^'^L"^st'l>''^'tS:^r"'"°"^'^"\ REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 3oir»ii«pi,e.,N«rT«k 
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Century —-epoch-making speeches that moved not only audiences but Nations. They 
are all here just as they were delivered by these distinguished speakers, and 
gathered in such form as to instruct and entertain you where and when you will. 



300 
AfleT'Dinner Speeches 

hy Joseph H. Choate. Ben- 
Jamm Disneli. James G. 
BUiue. Wm. M. Evarts. John 
Hay. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Sir Henry Irvine. Chauncey M. 
Depew. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Mark Twain. Henry W. Grady. 
Joseph Jefferson. Robt. G. In- 
gersoU, Seth Low. Albert J. 
Beveridge, Woodrow Wason, 
etc. 

150 Great Addresses 

br Lyman Abbot, Charles 
Dudley Warner, William CuUen 
Bryant. Kufiis Choate. Theo- 
dore Roe&evelt. Arthur J. Bal- 
four, Jonathan P. Dolliver. 
Edward Egf^eston. William E. 
Gladstone. Charles Francis 
Adams. John L. Spaulding, 
Joseph Chamberlain. Grover 
Cleveland, Fisher Ames. Law- 
rence Barrett. Henry Drum- 
mond. Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
William Jennings Bryan, etc. 

60 Classic 
and Popular Lectures 

by Charles A. Dana. Robt. J. 
Burdette, Russell H. Con weft, 
Cannon Farrar. John B. Cough, 
Andrew Lang. Wendell Phil- 
lips. Josh BiUings. Tohn Tyn- 
daU. Geo. William CurtU. 
Artemus Ward. Paul duChaillu. 

{ohn B.Gordon. Newell Dwight 
lillis. John Morley. John Ru»- 
kin. Henry M. Stanley. Wu 
Ting Fang, etc. 

2,000 Short Stories 
and Anecdotes 

by Mark Twain, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Horace Porter. Champ 
Clark, Joseph H. Choate. John 
M. Allen, etc. 



Modern Eloquence 

Consists of Ten Beautiful, Richly Bound Voliunes, elaborately indexed, beautifully 
illustrated with over 8o photogravures on Japanese vellum; paoer, press-work, and 
bindings of very highest quality. Having recently purchaised the plates of this 
work, and with them a limited number of sets, we are able to offer you 

A Wonderful Bargain 

Send U8 the attached coupon at once, and we will tell you how to get the Library on Emsj 
Monthly Pajrmenta, and with our terms we will alsoShnail you Henry W. Gradv's Great Lecture, 
**T1m Race Problem"— FREE. Reprinted from the work itseli Champ Clark says — " Tlio 
mort famous aftcr^mier speock within momorr of any Uring man." Sending the coupon 
places you under no obligation to buy. 



If you are interested, tear it off and 
send it NOW. Don't wail. The offer 
b lintited. 

Aro YOU erer adced to -re- 
spond to a Toast, to Write an 
Address or Make a Speech? 

If to, you will find these volumes the 
greatest help imaginable, because they 
contain nearly every variety of ifood 
pattern tor the various classes of ora> 
tory. And many an inexperienced 
banquet chairman, toastmaster or hon- 
ored guest, casting helplessly about 
him for a good story or appropriate re- 
marks, has found here just the inspira- 
tion needed. 

This Great Work is Sole 
Occupant of a New Field 

It has neither predecessor nor com- 
petitor. The most brilliant men of the 
world endorse it unqualifiedly. To 
read it is a liberal education - -- a treas- 
ure trove of information accessible in 
no other form. No intelligent man or 
woman can fail to be moved by the 
words gathered here —words which 
have brought men to tears or laughter, 
to pity or scorn, to indignation or re- 
pentance. Each address is a separate 
gem and from the standpoint of inspira- 
tion alone is priceless. 



fmmmMAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE LECTVREmmm^ 

GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. wo. Wk. h-m 

Dept. 28. Ohio Buildinff. Ckicaso 

Please send me free lecture and full descriptioa of Modem 
Eloquence with special prices and terms. 
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FREDERICK 
PALMER 



ONLY 
AMERICAN 
WAR- 
CORRESPONDENT 

PERMITTED TO ACCOMPANY 
THE 

BRITISH TROOPS 



O 



JD YOU read Palmer's wonderful account in the October 
EVERYBODY'S of what actually happened in Belgium ? 

His marvelous word-picture makes you realize what it 
means to have a man like Palmer in Europe to give us 
the facts. 

Month by month EVERYBODY'S and Everybody's only will 
publish the clear, careftilly- weighed, brilliantly -written 
reports of this experienced Dean of American War- 
Correspondents. 

Bernard Shaw's five-act play "Pygmalion," that set all 
England talking, is given complete in the November 
number of 
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Fmm Ike latnAutim rf ike S&aMfofli i» ikt 

Perjmmrt c/ ik$ 



ONE HUNDRED YEARS 



Fivescore yean ago our fadiers saw brouf^ forth on das ceatipint a new monlli^ 
review, conceivecl in piibiic spiritedness and dedkated to the new coonlryr as a fonaii 
(or tbe suitabie discussion of political, religious, fiteraiy and artistic matters. Therefore, 
there wiU be a fitdng celebration next year of the centennial of The Notih Amerkan 
Rariem — the oneJiundredth year of its uninterrupted publication. 

The pofpose of this announeenient is to make known, thus far in advance, the general 
scope of the anaiveBary, its interest to every intelligent reading man and woman in the 
coun^» Nineteen Fifteen is to be a year-long observance of the one-hnodredth birth- 
day of America's oldest magazine. Not one, but twelve anmvenaiy mmibcrs are to be 
issued.. Their size and contents are already partly determined, because of the uninter- 
rupted flow of acceptances received from men and women of the first rank, the world 
over, who have written for The Reoiew in the past, who will make specially fitting con- 
tribiitiaBn to the numbers for 1915. 

The details of these twelve special numbers wiD be made public hom time to time. It 
ispowUnnow to announce articles by oyer one hundred prominent Americans and 
over one hMwhaJ prominent foreigners. From among them have been taken the two 
lists of ten &■■■§ each, printed below. 

The 

North American 
Review 

SOME OF THE CENTENNIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

WILLIAM H. TAFT JAMES BRYCE 

ARCHBISHOP IRELAND MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON 

JOHN BURROUGHS GUSTAV LANSON 

CHILDE HASSAM ALFRED NOYES 

CHAMP CLARK HAVELOCK ELLIS 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 

GEORGE WOODBERRY LADY HENRY SOMERSET 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY ARTHUR SYMONS 

EUHU ROOT H. G. WELLS 

A. T MAHAN FREDERIC HARRISON 



The latest books on travel and biography may be obtained through the Readers* 
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W ^*The Most Interesting Magazine In the World'' 

I HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

8 FOR 1915 

g ^At this tinu, when the business world generally is halting, HARPERS MAGAZINE 

m is showing the largest number of subscribers in its history. The explanation of this 

Hi is quite simple. HARPER'S MAGAZINE makes permanent friends among its 

2 readers because it is edited for them — simply and solely for the purpose of interesting 

III them. Its success is due to you. You choose your friends because their manners and 

31 their personality attract you. You choose your favorite magazine for the same reasons. 

If HARPEKS MAGAZINE has personality— and good manners. It is not only 
the most interesting magazine in the world, but the most interestingly arranged and 
the most expensively made. It is the most beautiful, for no limit is ever placed on 
the cost. It is the sort of guest you are glad to welcome in your home. J 

III ^The success of HARPER'S MAGAZINE is the best possible example of "the sur- S 

2 vival of the fitUst." S 

S *" 

% It is impossible to give any complete outline of next year's plans at this time, 

ft but here are a few notable features already arranged. 

2 ' A Remarkable Unpublished Romance by 

8 MARK TWAIN 

Hi 

gj A NEW romance by Mark Twain has just been brought to light — a remarkable story 

IK /\ called "The Mysterious Stranger." It is unquestionably the most imporunt and 

S^ characteristic work of the great humorist's later life — ^a story of the supernatural, full of - m 
deep spiritual significance. It will apf>ear serially in Harper's Magazine, the only maga- S 



i 



iji characteristic work of the great humorist's later life — ^a story of the supernatural, full of 
deep spiritual significance. It will api>ear serially in Harper's Magazine, the only maga- # 
zine which has the privilege of publishing Mark Twain's work. 9 



s 

8 A Great Novel of American Life S 



m ^ 

IK By BAblL KING ^ the inner shrinb" S 

8 r^OLLOWING Booth Tarkington's great serial which is now appearing will come the « 

8 1^ most important novel that the author of "The Inner Shrine" has yet written. It ih 

8 is absolutely American in its atmosphere — a story of two brothers radically di£Ferent in J 

Hi temperament and character, and of two women equally different. It is full of both incident jl 

8 and drama, yet so vividly has Mr. King portrayed both scenes and characters that the story « 

8 reads almost like a transcript of actual life. { 

S LINCOLN AS JOHN HAY KNEW HIM I 

m * 

8 JOHN HAY kept a careful diary during the entire period when he was Abraham Lincoln's iH 

8 J secretary and later through his career as a diplomat and statesman. In this diary, J 

5 which has never before been given to the public, he gives a delightfully intimate, day-by-day jj 

m picture of Lincoln in war-rime. He also presents some astonishing facts in regard to certain iH 

8 leaders in the war in their relarion to Lincoln. William Roscoe Thayer, the historian, has S 

J selected from this diary the most notable portions for publication in Harper's Magazine. JJ 
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i TRAVEL IN MANY LANDS S 

N these days when travel in foreign lands is both difficult and dangerous, readers of # 

Harper's Magazine may journey in comfort to almost every interesting corner of the m 

5 world through the Magazine's brilliantly written and elaborately illustrated travel articles. |§ 

JJ[ These articles are not the conventional descriptions of foreign travel — you can find plenty JJ 

m of those in the guide-books. Harper's travel articles have personality. They bring up m 

5 before you vivid, unforgettable pictures of strange and beautiful places in far-distant lands ||| 

Jj as seen through the eyes of world-famous writers and explorers. Such articles will be JJ 

5 those giving the first account of the adventures of the MacMillan Arctic Expedition which # 

$ started out more than a year ago, Sir Gilbert Parker's striking pen pictures of the West J 

J Indies, Norman Duncan's narrative of a recent visit to New Guinea, where cannibalism J 

J still survives, and Louise Closser Hale's New England motor journeys. Hilaire Belloc # 

will write of the beauties of the Pyrenees, and Mrs. Amaury Talbot will tell of her stay among |S 

ft the savages of Nigeria. No interesting corner of the world will be neglected. g 

S ' THE field' OF SCIENCE 5 

Jj T N this field the position of Harper's Magazine is unique. It is the one non-technical # 

m 1 magazine for which the great savants of England, Europe, and America are willing to S 

»*** write. The new year promises some astonishing revelations. Of particular importance in Jj 

this field will be a group of articles by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale University, on 4» 

S which he has been engaged for years, showing the influence of climate upon civilization. J| 

8 AMERICAN HISTORICAL LIARS 8 

lH INTO all history creeps some untruth. This is peculiarly true of American history. ]9 

Jj 1 Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, has run down to their sources some 4» 

2J of the most interesting fictions in the story of our national life, and he has something to say m 

S of the men who were originally responsible for them, Jj 

{ THE DIALOGUES OF A DIPLOMAT I 

8 IVf^ feature published of recent years in Harper's Magazine has attracted more atten- g 

Jj IN tion than the two "diplomatic dialogues" by the Hon. David Jayne Hill, formerly m 

Df U. S. Ambassador at Berlin. Mr. Hill is now at work on some more of these dialogues deal- ^ 

21 ing with certain vital American problems. jj 

8 THE MEN WHO SAW NAPOLEON 1 

Hi iH 

S TJUNDREDS of French artists painted contemporary portraits of Napoleon — few of # 

m n. them ever had a sitting from hinr. A famous French critic has sought out in private m 

lH collections and elsewhere the portraits for which it is certain that Napoleon actually posed. Jj 

Jj They show hira first in early youth and present a pictorial history of his entire career. [jj 

J MASTERLY SHORT STORIES 8 

[N Harper's Magazine great importance has always been given to the short story, # 

and the stories in Harper's deserve the importance given them. Harper's publishes |S 

more short stories — and better — than any other illustrated magazine in the English language. J 

There are at least seven complete short stories in every number. They represent the best 8 

work of every leading writer of England and America — indeed, of the world. S 

s 

35 cents Send in your subscription now through your news-dealer, S4 00 % 

through the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, which ac- ' g 

'^^ cepts subscriptions for any magazine in the world, or direct to # 

HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. J 

The Readers' Service will wve information about automobiles (^ r^r^rAr> 
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New FaU Novds of HARPER & BROTHERS 

THE AUCTION BLOCK. By Rex Beach. lu^^hc.D.at^m. tx-a^. 

Hie Story is written with all the author's well-known Tirility of style, and has more humor in it 
than any other of Beach's hooks. 

HOW rr HAPPENED. By Kate Langley Bosker. m,s„mM. u^iut. 

Bright as "Mary Cary" and just as sweet. 

THE LOST BOY. By Henry Van Dyke. i6mo, luustraud, chtk, so cems mu 

l6mOt lUnstnOed, Le^ur, ^i.oo net; Octavo^ lUustraied in a^or, Omamfnud Cooer, $ijoo net. 
With devotional imagination the author has traced with reverent pen in this novelette the wander- 
ings of 'The Lost Boy/' when He was separated from His parents in Jerusalem. 

THE HANDS OF ESAU. By Margaret Deland. luustrated ^i^x) net. 

Here are the sympathy and understanding for youth and its problems which gives the spring-like 
atmosphere to all the author's writings. 

THE BLIND SPOT. By Justus Miles Forman. luustratid $1.35 net. 

A brilliant story of a man who deceived himself and others as to the motive force of his influence. 

THE NEW CLARION. By WOl N. Harben. /»«u^» *,.nn^ 

A tale of love and mystery in the Georgia Mountains, with all the humor of Abner Daniel and 
Pole Baker — and both of these favorite characters are in this new book. 

THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. By Basil King. 'SuZ't: 

Face to face with one of the matest problems of the day stand the hero and heroine of this new 
novel by the author of *The Inner Shrine." 

LOOKING AFTER SANDY. By Margaret Tumbull. ^f^n^ 

Sandy is simply a girl, young and so unusually nice, so childishly appealing, that everybody 
wants to "look after her* — and everybody does. 



THE COPY-CAT and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 

lUujtrmed. ^1.25 net. 
These stories reveal the full measure of this author's distinguished style. Here is insight into the 
depths of human nature, humor and pathos. 



THE SOUND OF WATER. By Margarita Spalding Gerry. i1„^. 



Ittustrmled. 
Sijoo \ 

A mystery story keen and engrossing, clean and wholesome. The end has a thrill of its own. 

JUST AROUND THE CORNER. By Fannie Hurst fS:^- 

Life, as it is lived in a great city. The heroines of these metropolitan romances are ail working- 
girls, in their strength and their weaknesses, in their work and their play. 

MAY IVERSON'S CAREER. By EUzabeth Jordan. 'S^^'- 

Here are related the experiences of the grown-up May Iverson whose childhood has been pictured 
in the author'^ previous books. 

THE LIGHTS ARE BRIGHT. By Louise Kennedy Mabie. 'ST^'T 

*The characters are well drawn, and its setting gives a pleasant picture of the broad humanity, 
friendliness and generous hospitality of life in our Middle West." — Boston Transcript, 

SICILY ANN. By Fannie H. Lea. luustrated. suooneu 

The story of a Virginia girl whose beauty turned the heads of the men she met during her visit 
to Honolulu. 

THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. By Rupert Hughes. .^T^r^ 

This Story of a woman whose romance was delayed has about it the fragrance of a garden in 
Indian Summer. 

Save time in your office work. The Readers' Service is acquainted with the latest devices t 
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The Simny Side of Dqtlomatic Life 

By Miadamm L. dm Hmwrnrmantt'Lindmncronm 

The author of "In the Courts of Memory," has 
written in this new volume reminiscences of her 
life as a diplomat's wife in five great capitals, and 
of intimate acquaintance with many men who 
are making history at this moment. 
Illustrated. ^2.00 net. 

With Sabre and Scalpel 

By Dr, John Aiian Wymth 

In this volume of reminiscences the well-known 
New York physician recounts the interesting 
events of his stirring life. He has been farmer, 
Confederate soldier, cotton-planter, medical stu- 
dent, river pilot, doctor, twice President of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, and founder of 
the New York Polyclinic. 

Portrait. Octavo, $3.00 net. 

Life in America One Hundred 
Years Ago 

By Gaillard Hunt 

A picturesque survey of the customs, tastes, 
hospitalities, politics and amusements of our 
people at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Its pages have the charm of old diaries 
of our great-grandparents. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

lUni The Autobiographj of a Dog 
By Bishop Ethelbmrt Taiboi 

Tim is a Boston bull-pup who grew up a 
real dog with a real individuality — a loyal 
friend and an extremely good hater. Only a 
warm-hearted bishop could have gone so close 
to a dog's heart. 

Frontispiece. 50 cents net. 

The Anti-Trust Act and the 
Supreme Court 

By Thm Hon, Wm, H Taft 

Very timely and authoritative is this volume, 
in which former President Taft discusses in 
all its bearings the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
the proposed amendments to it, the effect of 
its decisions upon business in the past, and 
its probable influence in the future. 
Post, 8vo. $1.25 net 



California 

An Intimate History 
By Cmrtrudm Athmrton 

The California of to-day and the California of 
yesterday with its vividly picturesque story are 
set forth in this book by the one writer who could 
bring \o it the skill united with that love for the 
task of a Californian-born, Gertrude Atherton. 
Many Illustrations from Photographs and 
Old Prints. $2.00 net. 

Famous Affinities of History 

By Lyndon Orr 

The great romances of the world — the stories of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth and 
Leicester, Catharine of Russia and Prince Potem- 
kin and many others — are told here in a style 
piquant with interest, yet so clean that there is 
nothing to offend. 

Illustrated. ^2.00 net. 

The Unseen Empire 

By Athmrton Brownmll 

Of unusual, timely interest is this play in 
which Germany is about to make war upon Great 
Britain. The courage of a young girl — owner of 
the great gun works of the Empire — and American 
diplomacy are two forces exerted for peace. The 
result is surprising. 

Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 

Must Protestantism Adopt 
Chrbtian Science? 

A Churchman's View 
By Rmo. J. Winthrop Hmgmman 

A bold and earnest document in which a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church suggests the adop- 
tion by Protestant churches of the essentials of 
Christian Science. His conviction of the desira- 
bility of this step is the result of critical investi- 
gation of its doctrines and principles compared 
with the experiences and observations of many 
years as a minister. i2mo. 75 cents net. 

Before the Babv Comes 

By Marianna Whmmlmr 

Years of experience in hospitals and private 
practice have made the author an authority on the 
subject. The proper form of exercise for the 
prospective mother, suitable food and clothing, 
are discussed with the aim of making the waiting 
months not only safe, but as comfortable as 
possible. i6mo. $1.00 net. 
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From the Log of the Velsa 

By Arnold Bennett 

Author of "Qayhanger," "The Old lVioe»' Tale,'' efc 

Fifty-two illuUratiom (four in color) by the author and by £. A. Ridtardi 

A record of the carefree wanderingi and adventnres of anthor and artist as the Vcba 
adventured the ports of Holland, Denmark. France, Fkndeis, and the English East Coast. 
AtwM Bennett '^i gift of description, his sense- of the rich variety which oaderGcs every 
incident and eroerience, his bunM>r, make this a chronicle for every wander4ovuig and 
boUday-loving American. 

Caver in cehr. Royal 00090, 3S0 pegos. Price, boxed, Sjjoo net, poslage extra 

The Honest House 

By Ruby Ross Goodnow 

In collaboration with Rajne Adams 

For every one who wishes to create a home whidi is expressive of its owner and at the 
same time consistent in all its parts, true to a chosrn style, and oostaining fhrongh«mt the 
elements of good desicn. It deals, practically and constructively with the problems of 
the average nouse-buiider. 

Charmingly and very helpfully iUuslraied. Price, boxed, Sjjoo net, postage la cents. 

The Study of Modem Painting 

By Margaret Steele Anderson 

In these pages the layman finds brought together, and briefly explained, the move- 
ments and the significance of modern painting, together with the work of the big men 
who stand for it. A concise and constructive survey of modern art, done with care and 
enthusiasm. 

The forty f nil-page illustrations show canvases of the more significant modem artists. 
Price $3joo net, postage 10 cents. 

Reminiscences of Tolstoy 

By his son»-Count Uya, Tolstoy 

Cotmt Djra Tobtoy's recoUections of hia father indude the whole scene and all of the 
principal persons in the drama of the great novdiat's ii/e. 

Forty-eight insets from photographs of interest. Royal octavo, 407 pages. 
Pnce $2,510 net. Postage » cents. 

The Life-Story of a Russian Elxile 

By Marie Sukloff 

The remarkable experiences of a rcmarkabb Rosdaa girl, one of the very few con- 
demned to exile in Siberia for life who have escaped and fived. The simply told narra- 
tive bums with a passion of feeling for the wrongs of her people. 

Thirty 4w> illustraiions from photographs. i2mo, jso pages. 
Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 

The Old World in the New 

By Edward Alsworth Ross 
Prof etaor of Sociology in the Urtioersity of IVisconsln, and Author of 
"Changing America," '*The Changing Chinese. " efc. 

What every American citizen, of whatever nationality, ought to know of the signifi- 
cance of past and present immigration to the American pec^le. Diagrams, maps, statis- 
tical tables and fifty illustrations from significant photographs showing immigrant ^rpes 
and life add much to the value and interest of the hook. 

Octavo, 327 pages. Price $2.40 net, postage 12 cents. 



Soul-Spur 



Soul- Spur (the new Richard Wightman book) is a sort of mental automobile — swift and 
ea^-ridmg — which takes you around among maqy of the beautiful places you have been 
longing to see. Including Peaceful Valley, the City of No-Care and the Frosperity Moim- . 
tains. The original cost is $1.25, the upkeep nothing; there are no acddenta. Demons ' 
strations at all Dookstores. 
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The Honorable Percival 

By Alice Hegan Rice 

On a steamer crossing t^e Pacific occurs the meeting be- 
tween a young Englishman with a blighted love and an 
American Girl who has left her heart at home. Read what 
takes place. 

Pichtres by Crosby. Price $i.oo nei, postages cents. 

Little Eve Edgarton 
By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 

Enter — ^Little Eve Edgarton, in a shabby suit of boy's riding clothes, 
a curious drooping little figure, standing by her father's chair; that was 
the conventional young man's first picture of her. 

And the love story of these two is the most absorbing and whimsical 
Eleanor Hallowdl Abbott has told since "Molly Make-Believe" 
Crosby iBusiraiicns. Price $jjoo mcI, postage 5 cents, ' 

The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 
By Samuel Merwin 

Author of "Anthony the Abioluie/' "The Honey Bee," elt. 
It begins in Shanghai, the modem Bagdad, during a riotous outbreak 
of Frendi sailors. A charming American girl steps out from the safety of 
her hotel and falls headlong into an amazing series of adventures. It 
ends on the steamer for Singapore, whh — well, just as you would vnsh a 
romance of love and adventure to end. 

Striking iUnsirotions by Crosby. Price $i.js imI. postage 10 cents. 

The Encounter 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 

Author of "Tante" 
The "encounter" is between Persia — an American girl of nineteen, very 
lovely, unconventional in thought and action — and three German philoso- 
phers, expressing in their teachings the ideas of modem Germany. A 
book of daring plot, and of that exquisite workmanship which chaxucter- 
izes all AnneDouglas Sedgwick's writings. 

Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 

Persons Unknown 

A Mystery Story for Everybody 
By Virginia Tracy 

First of an a love story, but the story of a love harassed from the be- 
ginning by a mysterious murder; and the untangling of that mystery 
kads me reader through chapter after chapter of unexpected tums, sensa- 
tional thrills, and puzzling climaxes. 

Illustrations by Releigh. Price $1.3$ net, postage 10 cents. 

Phyllis 

By Maria Thompson Daviess 

Author of "The Melting of Molly," "The Tinder Box," etc. 

Price $1.35 i*^' postage 10 cents. 
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Of coune^ vou are gobg 
to make this a Book 
Christinas — eveiybody 
is. Let the Century 
Co*s new Illustrated Cat- 
idogue serve you in all 
gih planning and buy- 
ing. Sent to any address 
on post caid request. 
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THE CENTURY 

For November votu^ixxxix 

Its contents include 

Germany's Destiny 

By Samuel P. Orth 

A vivid picture of the conflicting social and political forces now fomenting in the Kaiser's empire, 
with some grim speculation as to the outcome. 

The Breakdown of Civilization 

By W. Morgan Shuster 

The part played by militarism and race ambition in Europe's catastrophe — and the lesson. 

South of Panama 

By Professor Edward Alsworth Ross 

The first of a new series dealing with our South American Eldorado, the life there, the commer- 
cial possibilities that deserve the study and interest of the world. The November chapters 
visualize Western Colombia and Ecuador, with an introduction by John Barrett, Director-General 
of the Pan-American Union. 

Policing the Cities of Europe 

By Raymond B. Fosdick 

An expert's analysis of European police organizations and the methods by which foreign police 
have attained eflSciency. 



The Making of a 
Russian Terror!^ 

By Marie Sukfoff 



In the War-cloud 

Tbe coming of the storm In England 
By H. Fielding-Hall 




The fiction of the number includes 
The Sword of Youth 

By James Lane Allen 

A romance of love and war. First chapters. Illustrations by John Wolcott Adams. 



The Wings of Horns 

By Algernon Blackwood 
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THE CENTURY 

For the Coming Year 

will be essentially a magazine with a world horizon — its 
keynote, sincerity; its aim, to follow the frontiers of Hu- 
man Progress. For this reasont it will announce no for- 
mal program at this time. Present plans, however, include 

Four important fiction serials in large instalments 

including James Lane Allen's "The Sword of Youth/' beginning 
in November, and Jean Webster's new novel, the study of a flirt, 
by the author of "Daddy-Long-Legs," to begin early in 1915. 

Professor Robinson on ''Social Illusions'* 

James Harvey Kobinson, professor of history at Columbia University is revolutionizing the 
wnting of history. His papers on social illusions in The Century will be among the most notable 
magazine contributions of the year. "A Study of Patriotism" with pointed reference to the pres- 
ent war will appear in an early number. 

Pleasures and Palaces 

Reminiscences of the Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich (formerly Miss Eleanor Calhoun of 
California), whose distinguished success as an actress and producer of plays in Looidon and Paris 
made her a prominent and popular figure in court circles, the theatrical world, and the world of letters. 
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Special limited offer 
The Century and St. Nicholas together $4.50 

One year of The Century for you and one year of St. Nicholas, the ideal magazine for young 
folks (with Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's new twelve-month serial "The Lost Prince"), for the 
boy or girl you love best — both for $4.50 (regular price $7.00) — only fifty cents more than the 
subscription price of The Century alone. This offer is to new subscribers of St. Nicholas only. 
It expires November loth. 

Use this coupon today and save $2.50. 

Don't stop to drmw m check if iacoavenieat st the moment. See note beiow.* 

THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
Enclosed find check for $4.50. Send 



The Century-, beginning with the issue of 



To 

Address 

Offer expires November 10. 19x4. 



To 

Address , 



(must be a new subscriber) 



*Note. I have not enclosed check as I prefer to have you open an account and bill at the end of 30 days, at which 
time I agree to remit $4.50. 

Signed Address 

W. W. II 
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IDA M. TARBELL 

ON BUSINESS 



TX)-DAY in Europe the triumphs of a thousand years 

of science are made the instruments of wholesale 
murder. We call it war. 

For two years Ida M. Tarbell in the United States 
has been visiting the homes of business, big business 
and smaller business, all over the country, studying 
actual conditions in the workshops. 

She learns this: American employers have discovered, 
that human beings are more valuable than the most' 
scientific machines, and that cold business sense demands 
that proper care be taken of the men and women 
who work. 

This series of articles by the foremost journalist of 
America begins with "Our New Workshops.' 



w 



Begins in November 
American Magazine 
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IS HF MAD? 



SIR C )DER 



^c Kaiser — Right or Wrong p 

SIR GILBERT PARKER, the famous Brirish writer 
and Member of Parliament, holds that the Kaiser is re- 
sponsible^ for the war; that he hoped thereby to create a 
new empire and make Germany the dominant power of 
the world ; that he is War Mad. 

HERMAN RIDDER, the eminent editor of the ''Staats- 
Zeitung''of New York, says this charge is a monstrous 
absurdity; he claims that the Kaiser has devoted all his 
days to the peaceful upbuilding of the German Empire; 
that he is a Prince of Peace. 

YOU CAN READ THESE INTENSELY INTERESTING ARTICLES IN 

SUNSET/or November 
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"If you can turn the unforgiving minute, with sixty seconds' worth of distance run, 
yours is the world and everything that's in it." Without one bit of extra work, you 
can turn these minutes that now drip through your fingers into success. And that's 
the first thing you learn to do through the 

Institute of Personal Efficiency 

Organized by Harrington Emerson and conducted by the 
Review of Reviews Company. In six months Harrington 
Emerson's lessons teach you many things it took him forty 
years to learn. For less than the value of one of the added 
hours you will gain you will be taught the Principles af Effi- 
ciency which the greatest corporations in the United States 
have paid thousands of dollars to put into practise. 

Tou Will Learn to Be Tour Own Master 

The Efficient man is the man who is sure of himself, who knows he is 
right, who knows he is needed no matter what happens. Harrington 
Emerson will show you how to be sure of yourself so that you will be 
your own master, no matter for whom you work. 

Efficiency is not system or economy or expert accounting. It is bigger, 
deeper than all that. It is a new way of living and thinking, 
fjfficiency, tested and approved by the United States Government, the 
Steel Trust, a great Western railroad, is the new science that teaches 
you to get further with less effort, to do less work and get 
more for it. 



EflBciencyiBfor 

Every Human 

BeuifiT 

It it for YOU. Con- 
sider the thousands who 
are getting ahead through 
it today. 

U. S-NsfT 

1 1 shoots 1200 tfmeras wdl 
today as in the Spanish 
American War. ThatiJu 
toEfficimtcy, 

A Wefltern Railroad 

It saved a million and a 
half in one year, Tiuuiks 
to Effi,ciency, 

Be0tri«al Boffliiear 

State of Calif oraift 

Saved the sate S2700 on 
the first iob he did after 
the fourtii lesson in this 
course. 

Editor Financial 

Balletim N. Y. 
Got an extra three hours 
a dav and health, after 
the fourth lesson of this 
course. 

Y. M. C. A. MlmieapoUa 

Says this course is the 

Seatest educational thing 
ey have ever done. 



Review of Reviews Co. 

30 Irving Place New York 




.w. 
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REVIEW 

OF 

REVIEWS 

Mlrrinff Place 

NcnrYork 



Send That Coupon NOW 

Tom this Minnto Into Monccr br Sending this Coapoa 

You are stronger, more capable, more clever than you think 

you are. Unless you are one man in a million, half your ^ gg-j „« without 

force is undeveloped. There is one way to get it out and ^r obligation particulars 

that is through the Institute of Elfficiency. Put your ^r about your Course in 

name and address here and send this coupon with- Jr Personal Efficiency and 

out obligation. It's the best use you can possibly ^ Story of Emerson, 

make of this passing minute. 
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The November SCRIBNER 

THE WAR IN EUROPE 

Three Great Articles in this Number: 
Thoughts on This War, by John GalsWOrthy 

Does the war mark the end of Mystic Christianity? 

The Germans in Brussels, by Richard Harding Davis 

A pen-picture of the tremendous energy and efl&ciency of the German troops 

The Trade Opportunities of the United States, by A. 

Barton Hepburn, of the Chase National Bank. What the United 
States can do to develop and increase its commerce in the present crisis. 

Theodore Roosevelt's Down anUnknownRiver into 

the Equatorial Forest The thrilling story of the end of a hazard- 
ous journey through the rapids and escape from starvation and disaster. 
Illustrated Jrom photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and Others. 

Aerial Fox and G^ese, by J. F. J. Archibald. The game 

played hy the Austrian balloon corps and pursuing automobiles. Illtistrated. 

Norway and the Norwegians from an American Point 

of View, by Price Collier. The life of the people, the social, 
political, and economic aspects of this wonderful country. 

The Stadium and College Athletics, by Lawrence Perry. 

The great concrete football amphitheatres the colleges have built and are 
building. The first complete account of these immense structures. Illtis. 

Short Stories: ^ The Adventurer," by Nelson Lloyd. " The Necessity 
of Being Irish," by Maurice Francis Egan. " Pa -Jim," by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. " Knives and Forks," by L. Brooke. 



Subscriptions to Seribner's Magazine may begin with any number. The stthseription price is $3.00 a year, 

Xetntttanees '" ^ — ^ ----- - . .« . . - .-^ ^ >> 

extra 



ttanees by draft, express or postal money order, or in currency if sent by registered mail. No 
elutrge for Canadian posttige. Jfhr other cotintries in the postal union single stibscriptions $4.00, 



CHARIiES SCRIBN£R*S SONS, NEW YORK 

The Readers' Service is prepared to advise parents about schools /^^. t 
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I USED to ignore books and mag« 
azines on business, believing they 
could not help my business be- 
caxise it was pecmiar, and believing 
also that intelligence and long ex- 
perience were the only practical helps 
I could get. 

"One day on my way home I 
bought a copy of System, the Mag- 
azine of Business. I spent the whole 
evening reading it. There were no 
special articles about my particular 
Ime of business, but the articles I 
read made me think and thereby 
developed new ideas for our type- 
writer business. 

"I was surprised to find prominent 
business men giving up secrets and 
experiences worth great sums of 
money. 

''System, the Magazine of Busi- 
ness, has been coming into m^ 
house now for five years and there is 
never a month but what I get some 
new idea from it/' 

Mr. J. W. Earle, President Remington 
Tjrpewriter Company, surprised at the 
business help he gets out of SYSTEM 






/_JI««"lo.« of 
BuliMn. PI«aM 
■MHI OM to# car- 

mr. r^rie s leuer speaKS lor itseii — ^now couia we say morer / .^''f'ulSSk'it^o^ 

For does not his experience in getting new ideas and new meth- / ^ 'of^ l??/ift«; 

* . • -k • 11 1 ^ receipt, yooacree to r»- 

ods suggest that you at least investigate? — espeaally when y^ torn myu promptly. 

business men everywhere realize the need of better methods / n^^;^ 

to meet the new and rapidly -changing conditions? ^/ 

Perhaps you will be as surprised as was Mr. Earle. y 

And surely to at least investigate is a very easy ^^ n™ 

matter — you take no risk by using this Special / p^^^„ 

Introductory Coupon — ^ ' 

yf miMMaAaiaoriuaNBS 

^^^^^^*^^""^^^^^^^'*^^™^^^^'^***^^^^^ A. W. Shaw Company. Wabaih Ave. and Madison St.. 

y^ CHICAGO 



Save time in your office work. The Readers' Service is acquainted with the latesv^vices j 
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Extract from Letter: Why don't puUishcis print a plain truthful accoun t of what 
the book really is instead of generalities and acUectives? (See this page.) 







THE "FOREIGN LEGION'' 
is a body of troops which the 
French Government main- 
tains in Algeria for the protection 
of their border. They are made 
up of the human driftwood of the 
world, men of all classes and 
records. No questions are asked 
by the ofEcials of the Legion and 
in return for this immunity it is 
understood that the Legion will 
always be given the most danger- 
ous position in any conflict. They 
are engaged almost constantly in 
a desert country where the heat is 
very great and the struggles sharp 
and fierce and yet the soldier of 
the Legion carries the heaviest 
equipment of any modern fighter. 
This is the background of the new 
Williamson novel — 



A Soldier of the Legion 

B^ C. N. and A. M. WILUAMSON 

Authon of *'Th€ Port of Adoeniurm,'' *'Sei in Savw^ Etc. 

The authors of this novel have made three trips to the head- 
quarters of this romantic fighting corps in Algiers, have talked 
with the men and have gathered at first hand the material 
for the adventurous scenes described in these pages. The 
presence of the Foreign Legion in France as a fighting unit of 
the Allies lends special interest to this story of the East. 

fi,3S Net. 



PUBLICATION OF DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Joseph G>nrad 

A FTER many years, the great merits of Mr. Conrad's work, 

/\ as masterpieces of English writing, have come to be more 

A. V widely recognized and day by day his stories gain in 

popularity. "Chance," his latest novel is in its fifth printing 

(20,194 copies). 

fl Through the courtesy of several American publishers, Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Company have been permitted to gather 
together most of Mr. Conrad's important books and to issue 
them in a uniform blue limp-leather edition known as 

The ''Deep Sea Edition'' 

It contains, in the order of their original publication, the following titles: 



1 AlmtMyer't Folly 

2 An Ouieatt of the hliutib 

3 The Nigger of the NarcisntM 

4 lAffwl Jvn 
6 Yoath 



6 Typhoon and Other Storie 

7 Folk 

8 Romtmee 

9 'Twixt Land and Sea 
10 Chance 



Each Volume 
Net, $1.80 
10 Volames 
Boxed, $15.00 



Cloth 
aTailable ako at a 
price 80 to 25 cents 
loM than the leather 



COMING: "Victory/* a new novel by Mr. Conrad, to be pubUahed in the Spring of 1915 

NOW READY f 

"JOSEPH CONRAD" /s£^ 

g send me free of 

By RICHARD CURLE /bte t '\^ 

£ Conrad. 

A critical study of special interest and importance. / 

M Name 

Doubleday, Page 6* Company, Garden City New York, wUl be glad to send with / ^^^^^ 

their compliments a Character Sketch of Mr. Conrad giving the I ' w. w' li'ii 

interesting story of his career. Use this Coupon. g 

In writing to advertisers please mention The World's Work ^^ j 
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EU OPE 

IN THE 

Melting Pot 

THB HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND OF 
THE GREAT WAR 

A beautifully printed brochure prepared by the 
Editors of The Outlook, with added contri- 
butions by Theodore Roosevelt, George Kennan, 
'Gregory Mason, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard University, and others, for complimentary 
distribution in connection with new subscriptions to 
The Outlook. 

NOT FOR SALE 




Fill out and mail the accompanying coupon 
with your remittance of Three Dollars (send 
check or money order) and you will receive 
a complimentary copy of "Europe in the 
Melting Pot," postage prepaid, as well as 
The Outlook regularly each week until the 
first of January, 1916. Your subscription will 
begin as soon as your order is received. 



The Oudook is giving every week a con- 
nected story of the war, condensed and from 
authoritative sources ; the brochure will greatly 
aid readers of this weekly presentation of the 
war's progress to follow all phases of the com- 
plicated campaign. If you are not prepared to 
subscribe now for a full year, send Six Cents in 
stamps for a Trial Introduction — Three weeks. 



The Outlook 



LYMAN ABBOTT. Editor 



HAMILTON W. MABIZ:. AssoclAta Editor 



Send this Coupon for Yearly 

Subscription aod Broohuro 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANV 
287 Fourth Ave,^ New York 
I enclose my remitiance of Three Dollars for snlh- 
scription to The Outlook until January 7, /P/<$, and a 
complimentary copy of " Europe in the Melting Pot." 



w 



Name^ 



Address^ 



Send this Coupon for 

Trial Introduction 



W 



THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose Six Cents in stamps, for which please send 
me The Outlook for three consecutive weeks as a Trial 
Introduction. 



Name^ 



Address^ 



The latest books on uavel and biography may be obtained through the Readers* ^Sc;rvice j 
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A Book That Every Married 
Couple Should Own 

'aie Science of a New Life'' 

By JOHN COWAN. M. D. 

Contains information that is worth hon- 
dred^ of dollars to any married couple or 
those contemplating marriage. Endorsed 
and recommended by the leading medical 
and religious critics throughout the United 
States. Unfolds the secrets of a happy 
married life, which are in many cases 
learned too late. Note few of the dusters. 

' PART I. Marriage and Its Advantacres. Agt at A^HiIch to Marry. The 
Law of Chnicc. Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should Avoid In Choos- 
ing. Qualities the Woman ShoulcT Avoid In Choosiog:. The Anatomv and 
PhysloTogy of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy and Physioloj^y of Gen- 
eration in Man. Amatlveness: Its Use and Abuse. The Law ot Continence. 
Children: Their Desirability. The Law of Genius. 

Part II. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of Inter-Uterine 
Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: Its Sbns and Duration. 
Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement. Management of Mother and Child 
after Delivery. Period of Nursing Influence. Dlseasespeculiarto Women. Dis- 
eases peculiar to Men. Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON WHICH 
MORE MIGHT BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. How Secured, 
f This book is 8^ z 6 faiches in size, tji Inches thick and contains 400 pages 
with illustrations. Price f 3.00 postpaid. Eight-page descriptive circular giving 
ftill and complete table of contents sent free to any address. A^tnti wanted. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

The regular price of "Science of a New Life" is S3.00. In order to hur. 
riedly Introduce this work among the readers of this magazine, we will, for a 
limited time, send one copy only to any address, postage prepaid, upon receipt 
of ••.00. Furthermore, we will agree to refund your money if. within 10 
days of the receipt of the book, you find It Is not worth many times what you 
paid for it. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day. this minute, and you will never regret 
doing so. 

XS.OGILVIE PUBUSHING COMPANY 
28 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 



WAR 



Gofveminent and lulitut 
to rule the woild: Bible i 
2520 yean) beginning 1 
ins thit yean Biblical n 
pbeciei; wonderful dm 
mleialins. Sdk-Clodi, 2 
Money refunded if ofoa 



in 



3? 



FULL OF THE JOY OF LIVING AND THE 
HAPPINESS OF DOING 




mri 




mm 



Woflih a thoiuaiid a year to your businest and more to your 
life. $1 a year. Specimen 10c. 171 Maae. Are., Boston 



Sexology 

{HtustraUd) 
by WUUam IT. Walling, A. IT. M. D., imparts in a dear 
wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All In one Tolanie. Illastrated. 99.00 postpaid. 
Write for "Other People's Opinions" and Table of Contents. 
Poritan Pub. Co., 772 Perry Bldg., Pbila., Pa. 
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BAMBI — A Lady of Consequence 



The War Isn't In It 

"Bambi" really seems to look like a winner. My 
copy has been loaned to several of my wife's friends 
and they are all enthusiastic about it. I have even 
beard it discussed to the exclusion of the war, which 
is going some. Yours Very truly, 

'*The Bookman;' N. F. A. M. C. 

A Sure Enough ''Best Seller" 

We have read your advance edition of "Bambi/' 
and to say we enjoyed same would be expressing it 
very mildly, as it is one of the best books we have 
ever read, and predict it to be among the "Best 
Sellers." Yours truly 

Shreveport, La, Hiesch & Leman Co. 

One Novelist to 
Anodier 

I lave^'Bambi'' 
— ''BambV' re- 
minds me of my 
fluffy^ sassy little 
sister y who is so 
sane and true 
under her fluffi- 
nessi My aivn 
muse is such a 
heavy domestic 
party that I re- 
gard Miss Cooke 
with genuine ad- 
miration — 05 a 
cow might an 
aeronaut. — K.N. 



From A Salesman 

One needs a vocabulary of adiectives, all reach- 
ing into the superlative, in order to do justice to 
this story. The plot is one of the most original 
ever presented. The marriage of the hero and 
heroine takes place in the strangest possible way 
in the beginning, and the endeavor to bring about 
the much desired "happy ever after" is the mo- 
tive for an exceedingly cleverly written story. 
The felicitous style compels the reader's interest 
from start to finish. ''Bambi" should become in a 
short while one of the "best sellers" of the season. 



Per J. J.Odgers 



Bambi 

By 
Marjorie Benton Cooke 

20,000 Sold 

Two Weeks Before Publication 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY 

Dlustrated by 

Mary Greene Blumenschein 

Net $1.25 



Burroughs Bros. Co. 

Better Than the 
''DoUy Dialogues'' 

Why depreciate 
thework of Marjor- 
ie Benton Cooke, 
by hinting that the 
''Dolly Dialogues'' 
are worthy of com- 
parison with 
''BamW 

Neither '' Han- 
thony 'Ope 'Aw- 
kins" nor any other 
Englishman can 
write dialogue 
equal to that of M. 
B. C, save Ber- 
nard Shaw — who 
is Irish. — C, D. 
McF., Wis. 



Australia Cables For '' Bambi ** 

Gentlemen: 

We now confirm our cable offer for 2,000 copies of 
"Bambi" by Marjorie Benton Cooke and hope that we 
shall have the pleasure of handling the Edition for 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The cable is the result of the reports of two readers 
— both tinanimous in its praise. We predict a great 
success on our side as well as yours. We hope that 
you will put a dainty jacket on this title — it is worthy 
of the best you can secure. We are, 

Yours truly, 
George Robertson & Co., Prop., Ltd. 
Melbourne f Australia 



''Dellgbtful Unusual, Refireshing'* 

We xeceived the copy of "Bauibi" for which we thank you. We 
read "Bambi" and find her delightful, unusual and refreshing. 
LexingUm, Ky. Smith, Cauloll CoMfAjn 



**My AdventareM With 'Bambi*, " an illustrated 
32 page booklet showing how ''Bambi" was made, 
will be sent free to any one on request. Send this 
coupon with your name and address to the pub- 
lishers, and the booklet will be mail»i you at once. 



Name 



Address 



Published by DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & CO. Garden City, N.Y, 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting. 




WHITING'S 
KEWPIE PAPERS 

Here are the Kewpies on note 
paper for children. The Kew- 
pies themselves are famous the 
world over. Every child loves 
them and will want a box of 
this dainty stationery. We 
furnish the Kewpie Papers 
both for correspondence and 
for party invitations. They are 
especrally appropriate for holi- 
day presents, and will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most 
popular papers for children 
ever made. 

WHITING PAPER COMPANY 

XBW YOKK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 



ITwo magnificent 
volumes issued in 
cooperation with 
Cassell & Com- 
pany, the famous 
fine art publishers of 
il reproductions of the mas- 
illenes. Introduction and 
STERTON. An elaborate 
nent. This is not a cheap 
real LIBRARY 
bosen only such 
t formerly been 



TWO LARGE. HANDSOME 
VOLUMES. CONTAINING 



•ftkt 1 
Pdalenl 

Archer \ 

Bompard 

BottioelU 

BoQwrofc 

Brett 

Brown 

Gudn 

Chaplin 

Clmxk 

OonstaUe 

Oorot 

Oorreffglo 

Crome 

0n Vind 

DetaOle 

Dn verger 

Fmffonard 

Forae 

Qnlniboromh 



Beantiful Reprodoctioiis m Color — Mounted 

V 



It places a gallery of the world's most beau- 
tiful and impressive paintings right in your own 
home for casual perusal or ready reference. 
They are beautifully printed in the 
I of the original on canvas surface 
lially selected because of its power 
chiaroscuro of the original and 
, white art board. 



r& m^vcu xmift 



Library for the Home 



The separate text patfet of historical and explanatory notes aceom- 
panyin£ each picture and the brief biographical sketch of each piunter 
make the work particularly unique, valuable, and desirable. See our 
special " On-Approval " offer outlined in coupon herewith. V,SO per 
volume. Si 5. 00 per set, payable in easy instalments, 

FUNK ^ WAGNALLS COMPANY. 354-360 Fovth At«a«t, NEW YORK 



Qreose 

Onthiie 

Hals 

Hennsr 

Holbeia 

Holiday 

Hoolt 

Hunt 



lAndaeer 
Latonr 
Le Bmn 



SsMeftkt 
Paialws 



Lawrenoe 

Lnoaa 

Manve 

MeiMonler 

Millet 

Morland 

Morillo 

PeaocKk 

Rembrandt 

Reni 

Reynolds 

Riviere 

Romney 

Roaaetti 

Rubens 

Sadler 

Sargent 

Stanley 

Steen 

Stone 

Swan 

Titian 

Tnke*" 

Turner 

Velaaques 

Wa^r 

Waller 

Watte 

Webeter 

Whistler 

Zom 



MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Siga aaa S«b4 TUs Coapoi To-Day 

Funk A Waoitalls Compant, New York. 



Send me, on approval, carriage charges paid, 
the two volumes of Famo%ia PaintingB, I en- 
close tl.OO. If satisfactory I wiU retain the 
work and send yon $:8.00 per month therc^Jter 
until $15.00 in aU have been paid, completing the 
purchase. If I do not want the boon I wi 
turn them within ten da 
will refund the money 



them within ten days at your expense, yon 
eyi have paid, and I will 



owe you nothing. 
Makx.. . 



( World's Work ix-m ) 
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War Songs that 
Never Die 

T\0 you remember RUDYARD 
^■^ KIPLING'S Sbngs of the Brit- 
ish Soldier? "Soldier, Soldier, Come 

from the Wars," "Screw Guns,*' "Danny Deever," — and 
a host of others ? How freshly these come back to us now 
as the news filters through of the wonderful work of the 
British Expeditionary Force. "Tommy Atkins** has a new 
meaning for us these days, as also a poem entitled 
" Kitchener's School** which gives a remarkable picture of 
the man who is now the guiding genius of the English forces. 

You will find all these stirring poems from " Departmental 
Ditties,** and "The Five Nations,** together with many 
new ones you are not so familiar with, put in their final, 
definite form in 

The Seven Seas Edition 

Limited to 1,050 sets of 23 volumes. Each set is 
signed by Mr. Kipling 

Less Than One-third of the Sets Are Now Left 

Mr. Kqdms mUi mat ogam mgm ammtafhk mmimg9 — Tkm Sm9mm 
SeoM Edition w, tkwreform, thm Atinetmm coBmction of hit i 



Recessional 

God of our fathers, known of 

old. 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line. 

Beneath whose awful hand we 

hold 

Dominion over p^ahn and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts be with us 

yet. 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 



Spedtd Tmrnm 

The price per act is $138 and orden 
•ve taken only for Hat complete set 
Owia^ to the great care that is bong 
ezercaed in Bsoing these volumes, only 
two are to be published every other 
montlL We have anranml to have 
our customers pay for the books as 
delivered — ^$6.00 a month. This puts 
the afanost invaluable Sewm Stas Edi. 
iion within reach of all Kipling ad- 
mirers. Write us to reserve set. or if 
additional information is desired, ask 
for descriptive dzcular. 



DoaUeday, Page & Co. 
Gardca City, New Toik 



lOflllllJf 

O it's Tomm^ this, an' Tommy 
that, an' *T ommy, go away'; 

But it's Thank you. Mister 
Atkins,' when the band begins 
to play. 

The band begins to play, my bojirs, 
the band begins, to play, 

O it's Thank you. Mister At- 
kins,' when the band begins to 
play. 
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Mfe-rftpcrUHM; Only half as ttldl^ only half as Amiv Rcgdar Editm. Printed on strong ^^ l&^jSS:i 

as the Regi^EdWon. Printed c»c«penshr«.thJn.stro^ book paper of the hi^est qual- .<:. ■» 

SS522^ uSS?* '"^^^^KP**- ^^ ^^^ X9H*2H ity. Sire. 12H x 9« x 5 ^^STSSfrnPSS 

inches. Weifht, only 7 lbs. inches Weight. lAH urn, #toB ?AG1. miteP 

More Schftfairiir, Accurate, GoiiTcoleBt, and Aotlioritathre than any other EnAUah ^^<«^..^fi>^ •^ >••»>«! 

Dicttomvy* Crtclcal comparison with aU other dictlonarlea la InHted. ^^Hfrn^t^ I 

WRITE for spedmea pages o£ both IndlarPaper and Regular Editions^ -j J 

&ftCIIERllIAMCOIIPANT,SnUNGnEIAIIASS^U.S.A. / | 

VWev*r70yMnvaUlahna«««h*a«aiitM.W*taMrJMotlonwlM. yAdJress I 

■nHnBnnnnnHninanHnHHnniHnni>][!^ 



Less than Two Months to Christmas 

Does this startle you or have you realized the silent and rapid approach of the most joyous time in the year? 

The Christmas spirit is wonderful — everybody wants to give a present to someone — then someone else; 
these beneficiaries grow in numbers until incomes are sorely strained and a halt is called for self-preservation. 

You have some spare time every day that can be made to produce Christmas money and we have a 
magazine that is popular, easy to sell, and an appreciated gift 

THE WORLD'S WORK 

This is our busy season and your Christmas will be happier with the additional money you can earn by 
getting subscribers to this magazine. 

Write to the following address for pardculars. 

Circulation Department, Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N.T. 



The Readers* Service will rladly furnish information about foreign travel 
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The American Fanner Must 
Feed the World 

DO YOU realize, Mr. Farmer, 
that you are about the only 
man in this entire world that 
will benefit by the war in Europe? 
That beef has gone up? 
That pork has gone up? 
That wheat has gone up? 
That com has gone up? 
That everything you grow has 
gone up? 

out of your farm now, next month, 
•u will be. You have never had 
gift from the clear sky. There are 
I can produce. Your European 
et now. Next year's needs will 
be greater even than this year's. You are the man upon whom the world depends for 
its food. Are you going to make the most of it ? 

Here is a set of books that will show you how to make the most of this wonderful op- 
portunity — how to increase your crop and your income. We know that it is worth money 
to you for hundreds of practical farmers who have bought the books have told us so. 

Farmer's Cyclopedia 

Abridged Agricultural Records 

These books are government and state records, 
they are the cream, the best, the most practi- 
cal. They were chosen by experts with great 
care. The original cost of getting the facts 
contained in the pages of these books was 
thousands of dollars. There are seven volumes 
and the price is only $2.cx) a month for eleven 
months or $20.90 cash. Every voliime is worth 
real money to you. 



SOME OF THE SUBJECTS COVERED 



Breeds <A Hones 

Mules 

Breeds of Dairy Cattle 

Milk 

Breeds of Beef Cattk 

Sheep 

Breeds of Swine 

Poultry Keeping 

Other Animals 

Diseases of Horses 

Diseases of Swme 

Health and Disease of 

Poultry 
Grass and Hay 
The VegeUble Garden 
Field Crops 

Various Farm ProdtKts 
Miscellaneous Crops 
Horticulture 
Pome Fruits 
Stone Fruits 
Forestnr Conservation 
Floriculture 
Other Farm Crops 
Entomology 
Farm Management 



Diseases of Cultivated 
Plants 

Special Farm Topics 

Soils and Fertilizers 

Home Economics and 
Education 

Agricultural Education 

How to Run the Farm 
Like a Business 

How Much it Costs Per 
Acre to Grow Various 
Crops 

How Soils are Made and 
How they Can be 
Modified and Improved 

How to Design Attrac- 
tive, Convenient Econ- 
omical Farm Buildings 

What Most People Do 
Not Know about Feed- 
ing the Human Ani- 
maJs 

What the Farmer's Wife 
Should Know About 
Pure Food, Drugs, 
Sanitation, Etc. 



- -MASLCQUPON WrrHOUT MONEY _ _ 
DraU«day.PM«ia!ia^C^7N.Tr w!w"-u 

Send me, all charjires prepaid, the complete set of The 
Fanner's Cyclopedia (Abridi^ed Agricultural Records) in 7 big 
thick volumes — bound in strong buckram; also enter my name 
far a year's subscription to Country Life in America. If not 
•atisiactory I will return the books in ten days at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you fa at once and %a a month for 
10 months. 

Name 

Address 



Whole Set on Approval 

But you do not have to believe us. Believe 
your ovm eyes. Send for the books on approval, 
look them over, take five days; then if you 
don't like them or if you do not actually see in 
your mind's eye the money they are worth to 
you, send them back at our expense. This is 
the Doubleday, Page way of doing business. 
Can anything be more fair? 

Send for the books to-day. Reap the benefit at 
once. Now's your opportunity. Do not delay- 
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CONNECTICUT 



ComrEcncuT. Ridgefield. 

Ridgefkid School for Boys 

9P mOa from New York, in the hirhUacb of the Berk- 
Athletic fields, gymaatfum. Cer- 
boys sUows emch 



riilfes. All water 
tlficste privileffes. 
student indiTidiul attention 

ROLAND J. MULFORD. PH. D.. H< 



sports, 
Limite 



.imited nianber of 




ComnBcncirr, ComwalL Box L 

Rtimsey Hall 

In the Utchfidd Hilla. 
Young boys prepared for aeoondaiy achools. 
I under superviakm. ' 



Athletics I 



Address 
Louzs H. ScHtrrrs. M.A.. Headmaster. 



ComiBCTiCDT. Waterbury. 

Saint Margafct's School 

College eatraace certificate. General Courses. Household arts and crafts. 
40th year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher 
and pupil. toacTD school &iin. 

MISS Emily Gardner Munro. a. m., Principal. 

CoNNKcncuT, New Hayeo. St. Ronao Terrace. 

The Gateway 

A School for Girb of all ages. 
Terms |8oa Miss Aucx £. Riynou>s. Principal 

I 
ComcxcTXCUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 

The Ely School 

For Girls. In the country. One hour from New York City. 
Certificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 



NEW YORK 

New YoRK^Poughkeepsie, 

Rhreryiew Acadany ^JS^'%:S:sr;S'J^- yJ^i 

and for students who need to be biterested and taught now to study. Tutor- 
ing and coaching for conditions. Finishing courses in vocational studies. 
Expenses moderate. Exceptional opportunities for self help to capable young 
men of high character. Catalogue. Clement C.Gainbs,M.A..I.L.D..Box 704. 

Niw York, Ossimng-on-Hudson. 

The Holbfook School for Boys Z^^^<^ 

logue." 500 ft. deration, commanding a 40-mfle view of tiie Hudson. 
JO mflet firon New Yorlc. Complete equipment. All sports. College pre- 
paratory. Character references required. Catalogue on request. 



The Readers* Service 
Department 

will be glad 

to give you information regard- 
ing schools in any part of the 
United States or Canada. Since 
this Department was established 
we have helped hundreds of 
parents find the best schools for 
their boys and girls. Let us help 
you! 

Coontry Life in America, Garden City, N. Y. 



MASSACHUSETTS 




MASSACHU5BTTS, West Newton. 

Allen School for Boys 

Where boys are made self-reliant, tend year. Modem 

Suipment. Preparation for college or sdendfic scho(4. 
anual training. Athletic fields. Swimming pool. Sepa> 
rate school for young boys. EvaaBTT STARR JONSS, Di- 
rector, HOWARD Brown Gibbs, Headmaster. 

Massackubrts, BOIerica. (ao miles from Boston.) 

The MHcheU Military Boys School 

For boys from eight to sixteen. A cotmtry school with every 
modem equipment. Booklet upon request. 
AucxamdkrH. •• 



MiTCHSix, Principal, Box W. 



MAffff/ K. ' HU ' ^ ff rp * ^ , Concord. 

St. Andrew's School ^^^^So^^. lLlX.*S! 

Extensive grounds and woodlands. Tennis courts, athletic fields, 
board tracks, canoeing. Offers exceptional opportunities. Illustrated 
booklet. ROGER E. E. CLAPP. Headmaster, Box W. 

Massachusxtts, Worcester, 95 Providence Street 

T¥7 ^^A Ar.j^A^^^-Li,r FOR Boys. All advantages of a large 

Worcester iiCaOemy school. Master tcMihers. comprehen- 
sive equipment; xo buildings, 09 acres. Gymnasium. " Megaron," a noble 
recreation hall. Swimming pool. Splendid athletic field. Quarter-mile 
track. 990 yards stralght-away. Sistvenr. Catalogue. 

D. W. Abbrcrombib. LL.D., Principal. 

Massachusetts, Andover. 

Abbot Academy 

A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Founded 1828 

t% miles from Boston. General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address Miss Bektra Baiuy, Principal. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield. 

Miss HaU's School 

for Girls 

Miss MntA H. Hall, Principal. 

MAMsrffUSETTS, Bradford. 

Bradford Academy for Young Women 

iiath year. Thirty mflss from Boston. Address the PrindpaL 
Mbs Lausa a. Knott, A. M. 



NEW JERSEY 



New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown MUitaty Institute S^^;;^^. 

Eifident Acuity, comfortable buildings, healthful location, careful superrision 
of athletics, military discipline that develops character, and 09 jrears of experi- 
ence fai trabiinfr bojs. For catalogue, write Rev. T. H. Landon, A. M.. 



D. D., Principal. 



i. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 



New Jersey, Hightstown. 

0^jJi_ T^-Ait^..*^ An endowed school for boys, offering thorough 
rCCOiC JUStflUte preparation for all coUej^es. Strong faculty. 
950 boys. Business, Music. 60-acre campus. Gymnasium, swimming 
Athletic field. Lower School for boys zz to 14 years. Rates $450 



950 
pool. 



(550. 49th year opened Sect. 93rd^ Catalog on request. 



R. W. SWBTLAND, A. M. BOX IZ-D. 



New Jersey, Wilburtha. 

Riverview School 

For selected cases of retarded mental development Most ap 
proved 4>ecialtzed training. Environment unsurpassed. 

For circular, address THE Secretary. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

District of Columbia. Washington (Suburbs). 

National Park Seminary for youno women. 

The story of the school; its remarkable eouipment of 20 buildings: 
its training in homemaking; its study of the Capital — can be told 
fully only m our catalogue. Address Box 133. Forest Glen, Md 
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503 — Lawyer. Q. Will you kindly advise wheth- 
er in your opinion financial affairs in this country 
are likely to grow worse or soon improve, and whether 
you think it a good time to purchase outright high 
grade stocks. 

j4. The general financial situation in this country 
has improved greatly during the last few weeks. As a 
matter of fact, the many serious problems with which 
we were confronted following the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War have been handled by our representative 
bankers in a way that is bound to inure to their ever- 
lasting credit. One of the very serious problems still 
remaining at least partially unsolved is that which has 
to do with the security market. There were of course, 
perfectly sound reasons for the action of the Stock 
Exchange authorities in suspending the business of the 
free market. The Stock Exchange remains inactive 
because no practical way has yet been found to handle 
all of the phases of the enormous liquidation of Ameri- 
can securities owned in Europe which the experts still 
believe to be inevitable. The only way in which the 
general situation in the market for securities can be 
viewed at the present time seems to point very surely 
to a radical readjustment of values all along the line, 
both in bonds and stock. Some way will doubtless be 
found eventually to make it possible for this readjust- 
ment to proceed in a gradual and orderly fashion. 
Until that way is found and we have some definite 
proposal in the matter, we believe that it is just as well 
for the average investor to defer making commitments 
in listed stocks, particularly, notwithstanding the fact 
that in spite of the restrictions which had to be placed 
upon the market, such securities may be bought for 
cash in the private market at the prices which prevailed 
at the time of the closing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change on July 31st. 

504. — Merchant. Q. I am sending a list of muni- 
cipal bonds and would like to have from you a general 
expression of opinion as to their investment merits. 
Are farm mortgages preferable to such bonds? 

//. Fundamentally these two types of investment 
securities differ so widely that it is impossible to express 
in general terms any balance of investment merit in 
favor of one or the other. In all such matters, fair 
comparison can be made only between specific securi- 
ties. The investor who is familiar with the characteris- 
tics of each type of investment should be able to draw 
his own conclusions as to their relative suitability to 
his own peculiar needs. Municipal bonds that are 
issued as direct obligations of cities, towns, and counties 
are backed up by the general taxing power of the issuing 



communities. — a fact which makes it quite obvious why 
they have been able to exhibit such a remarkable record 
for safety. Farm mortgages are, of course, except in 
rare instances, fundamentally personal obligations. 
They are backed up, however, by the nation's basic 
industry and inasmuch as they carry a direct lien on 
productive land, where they have been issued with due 
regard for the proper valuation of the land, thev too, 
have established an excellent record for safety. >feither 
one of these two types of investment enjoys a broad 
free market, therefore, both are usually looked upon 
as being essentially income investments. If there is 
any advantage from the point of marketability or 
convertibility into cash it is in favor of municipal bonds. 
Relatively high yield municipals, such as the majority 
of those contained in the list you send, are common 
among the smaller communities, especially in the West 
and South. We note the inclusion in this list of several 
issues of "improvement bonds" so-called, bearing 
interest as high as 7%. 1 1 should be noted in connection 
with them that they are not direct municipal obligations 
but they are bonds which depend for the safety of their 
principal and interest upon the tax paying ability of 
property situated within the limited districts for whose 
improvement they are issued. These bonds do not 
possess the underlying merit of direct municipals, but 
if they are purchased through bankers of responsibility 
and experience, there is every reason to expect them to 
prove satisfactory to hold for income. 

505. — Insurance. Q. Do the life insurance com- 
panies issue more than one kind of annuity. What do 
you think of this form of investment? 

/f . The three most common forms of annuities are: 
first, life annuities, payable during the life time of the 
annuitant, yearly, half-yeariy or quarterly; second, 
deferred annuities, payable semi-annually, first pay- 
ment to be made six months after the end of a certain 
period stipulated in the contract, if the annuitant is 
then alive, and payment to be continued regularly 
thereafter; third, joint and survivor annuities, payable 
during the joint life time and the life time of the survivor 
of the annuitants yeariy, half-yearly or quarterly. 
The principle of the annuity is that the consideration 
paid to the life insurance company remains the property 
of the company on the annuitant's death. Rates de- 
pend upon age as in the case of life insurance policies, — 
in fact annuities are sometimes called "income poli- 
cies." Such a form of investment is oftentimes especi- 
ally desirable for persons of advanced years who wish 
to obtain the largest possible income on their available 
surplus funds and who have no one dependent upon 
them for whose future it is necessary or desirable to 
provide. 
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Acid Tests of Safety for 
Real Estate Bonds 



TKe hest real eatate bonds are investments of tKe most gilt-edged 
safety, LougKt freely by banks, trustees, insurance companies, estates, 
and otners requiring securities of tbe most assured soundness. 

It IS IS no'w time to re-defme tbe standards of safety in tbis class 
of bonds. Our experience of 32 years as specialists in tbis class of se- 
curities witbout tbe loss of a dollar of principal or interest to any of 
our clients sbould give some >veigbt to our definition. Tbis definition 
may be summed up m tbe foUo^ving simple ^*'acid tests^^ wbicb any 
investor may apply: 

Mortgage — Are tbe bonds a direct first mortgage on tbe property 
securing tbem? 

Margin of Safety — Is it ample to protect tbe bondboUers? 

Serial Maturities — Do tbe bonds mature in serial installments 
sotbat tbe margin or safety is constantly increasing? 

ElamingS — Is tbe property improved and producing stable net 
earnings of at least t'wice tbe interest cbarges? 

Real Elstate Conditions — Is tbe property located in a city w^bere 
real estate values are solid, stable and constantly advancing, and not 
dependent on booms or speculation? 

Sponsorship — Are tbe bonds offered by a responsible investment 
banking House, not connected in any way witb tbe ownersbip or 
management of tbe property ? 

^^e wisb to point out tbat tbe first mortgage 6%- serial bonds we 
sell, in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, meet tbese and all 
otber requirements of safety, ^\^e bave prepared a special booklet ex- 
plaining tbese tests more fully and describing tbese investments in detail. 

Write for Circukr No. 535-1 



s .w. stIhus & Co. 

MORTGAqE !j|!|M||MI ^ 

agil»lll«illlBll»lB"ll"Hlilliil''l''l'''""lllHi<Wg CHICAGO JT^ ^I ^nloiFMoij^ !^ ^ NEW YORKo^nnilfiaiiii 
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Are Your Inactive Funds Earning Interest? 

Money awaiting investment may be deposited with this 
company in a reserve aeeomit subject to check, on which 
interest will be allowed; or it may be placed on a time Certi- 
ficate of Deposit which will command a better rate. 

Your inactive funds will thus be earning an income even 
while not permanently employed. 

Upon your personal or written request we will be pleased 
to submit a definite proposition. 

Our 'pamphlet S177 outlines our facilities 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

140 Broadway 



Capital and Surplus 



$30,000,000 



For General Distribution 
Among Investors 

Eight- page circular describing 
59 Dond issues as follows: 

PobHc Utility Bonds 
Railroad & Terminal Bonds 
Monidpal Bonds (United States) 
Municipal Bonds (Canada) 
hdosbrial Bonds 



Sp< 



Ask for Circular No. 744 
describing 59 bond issues. 

encer Trask & Co. 

liiT««tin«nt Securities 

43 Exchange Place, New York 

Stat* and James Sts.. Albany 
50 ConsreM St., Boston 

208 So. LaSalle St.. Chicato 

Members New York Stock Exchange 



Ask the Readers' Service about your investments 
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Shall Investment be Postponed ? 

A natural question in unsettied financial times should be analyzed and 
answered plainly — what is the best time to invest ? 

If you think the kind of Seairities you contemplate are going to be forced by 
European selling to still lower levels, then you may be willing to sufiFer loss of interest 
on yoxn: funds, during an uncertain period of waiting for prices which may be lower. 
Bear in mind however that great market influences are invariably fully discounted 
long in advance of the event. You are speculating if you keep money idle which 
should be earning a return, while you wait for better prices. 



The owner of above farm came to North Dakota in 1883 with one ox and an Indian cart and 50c in cash. He squatted on this 
land, but had to sell his overcoat to get the $14 necessary to file on it as a homestead. He now owns a good residence in town 
and 1920 acres of choice land. We recently placed a $z 0,000 loan on this farm of 760 acres, which we valued at $09,200. 

On the other hand, if you are considering Farm Mortgage investment, re- 
member that thousands of others turn to Farm Mortgages during periods of un- 
certain values and that the law of supply and demand is always working. Today 
Mortgages on the best improved farms yield a certain 6% interest return and are 
being taken readily by investors. (During six months of the most unsettied period 
of 1 907-1908, our company sold more Farm Mortgages than in any previous 12 
months of our existence.) Wise men borrow when they need the money ajjd invest 
when they have it, disregarding the rate. Those who succeed by inverting this 
rule are pitifully few. Now is a good time to invest in farm mortgages. 

Remember that the American Farmer is profiting by this war. Prices for 
food stuffs are high and immigration is anticipated as a result of the war to en- 
hance further the values of Farm Land. 

Present day farming is certain in its annual production of wealth. Your 
mortgage is paid out of newly produced wealth before it has ever begun its journey 
of being shimted about the channels of trade. The stability of Farm Mortgages 
has been proven by the experience of the most thoughtful investors through a long 
period of time. Invest your money now in a mortgage which is certain in its return. 
We attend to every detail for you throughout the period of the investment. 

Booklet "D" supplies a concise review of this subject. Write for it. 

WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 

c^|iMWM»$8oeiMio Minneapolis, Mnuiesota 
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The Investment 
Situation 

A PAGE of our current general 
circular is devoted to a sim- 
ple discussion of the perplexities of 
the present financial situation. 
History shows that those who take 
advantage of extraordinary invest- 
ment opportunities are the most 
successful investors. 

This Circular F-19, which includes 
list of carefully selected bonds, sent 
upon request. 

N. W. Halsey ^ Co. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHU CHICAGO 

40W«BSt 1421 Ckwlaat St U Salk ud AJaM Sla. 

BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

Habcy A C«., he. BALTIMORE 424CdifonkSt 
Howy Bkk. 
LONDON, Ibber A C«..Lt4. 



GENEVA. SwilMriud 



Guaranteed 

6% Investment 

First mortgage bonds on land and 
buildings. 

Cash cost of security practically 
twice loan. 

Borrower old established, success- 
ful company. 

Earnings for protection of princi- 
pal and interest largely above 
requirements. 

Payment guaranteed by strong, 
well-known firm. 

Before investing your available funds send for 
Circular No, 86 j L. 

Pealioct^Hanihleliii^ &€o. 

(Established 1866) 
10 So. LaSalle Street CHICAGO 



J 



^^■slMsxlbsnsssk VMkrssiATs this OlisrtnTlMdtoteSs. 

Babson Service is a Guide 
to Wise Investment 

It shows the ever-changins trend 
of trade, wages and money rates. 
Will give you intelligent, reliable 
and usable market Informatioa 
upon which to base your purchases* 

Eliminate worry. Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or ludc Work in 
accordance with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 

For particulart— which will be seat 
gratis— address Dept W-39 of the 

Babson Statistical Organization 

Executive BuUdinff. WeUesley Hills. Mass. 
Lsrffcst Btsttrtlesl OrgaBlMttoa «f Its ObMMtar la V. 8. 
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The Basis of Wealth 



Land is the one fundamental necessity. In times of panic careful 
investors turn to it and securities based upon it as the scJest mediums for 
investment The ownership of carefully selected and well managed New 
York real estate has long been regarded as one of the best cuid most 
stable investments in the world — unmatched for safety and steady 
profit -earning power through all financial conditions for 300 years. 



Present conditions in the stock and bond markets of the world 
give added emphasis to the opportimity afforded for the safe and profit- 
able placing of funds in this field of investment. 

For more than 26 years, through good times and bad, the American 
Real Elstate Company has issued and offered its 6% obligations for the 
use of money in its successful real estate operations. It offers the same 
opportunity to investors today through the medium of its 6% bonds 
issued in two convenient forms — 

Coupon bonds, in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, otc, pajring 6% 
interest, payable semi-annually, principal due and" payable in ten years. 

AccumulatiTe bonds, in denominations of $1,000 and upward, purchas- 
able by instalment payments running for 10, 1 5 or 20 years. These instalment 
payments bear interest at the rate of 6% compounded annually, and 
at maturity principal and interest are paid in one sum — the face value of 
the bond. 

If you are receiving an3rthing less than 6% on your money write 
us for detailed information regarding American Real Estate Six's and the 
business upon which they are based. 



^ mrrlran Ural Of gtatr (Ifompmy 



Founded 1888 

S27 Fifth Avenue 



Capital and Surplus $3,247,789.13 

Room 513 New York 



^^ 
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TALKS TO INVESTORS 

By the FINANCIAL EDITOR OF THE WORLD'S WORK 



ABOUT AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 

Investors generally will be interested in the views of 
an English investment critic on the situation in America 
at this time. The following extract is made from an 
article on "American Investments" which appeared 
in the Financial Review of Reviews (London) for Septem- 
ber. 

"Those seeking investment in American properties, 
who do not care to buy the low interest -bearing first 
mortgage railway bonds, and who do not care to gamble 
in common stocks, can find a free and attractive outlet 
for their money in many other directions. A peculiar 
value attaches to the securities of companies operating 
public utilities. In the first place, nearly every com- 
munity is rapidly expanding, so much so in fact as to 
puzzle those who serve their needs to keep pace with 
the demand for increased facilities. Distances are so 
great between villages and towns, even in comparatively 
thickly settled parts of the country, that any one who 
can offer cheap and agreeable transportation finds 
ample patronage. There is hardly a city of any size 
in America from which it is not more difficult to reach 
the suburbs or the country than it is from the heart 
of London. The only remedy for this is the constant 
expansion of electric traction, a form of enterprise 
which is making amazing progress. There are many 
towns and cities now connected by electric road for 
trams, which in some instances parallel the steam lines 
and yet do a paying business. The increasing use of 
gas for fuel in place of coal in factories and private 
houses, and the very general use of electricity by all 
classes of people promises a wide future for all such 
utilities. 

"The operation of these public utility companies is 
generally of such local character as to subject them to 
minute criticism by "the public, and in numerous cases 
the communities themselves are either shareholders 
in these enterprises or are in receipt of a percentage of 
the earnings, thus enabling the public aTa whole and 
the investor in particular to keep close watch upon 
the conduct of the business in all its branches. The 
issue of securities by these companies is often defined 
as to limitations by the law granting them charter or 
franchise rights, thus giving a guarantee against over- 
issue. Each and every one of these enterprises stands 
on its own particular merits, but it is not diflficult to 
ascertain the conditions under which they are operated, 
for publicity is now required not only by the investors 
but by Ihe community served. 'Dark alley' methods, 
as they have been termed, are largely a thing of the 
past in business as it is conducted to-day and companies 
in difficulties now are usually those which are carrying 
a load of past misdemeanors rather than those organized 
and carried on with a full knowledge of all details by 
the communities they serve. State and local govern- 
ment securities of all kinds hold high place in public 
esteem. The comparatively low rate of interest at 
which they are floated is evidence of their substantial 
character and American laws governing trust funds 
allow investment therein. First mortgage bonds and 
debentures of all kinds issued upon land and nearly all 
other forms of property come under this classification, 
and it will be found that violent fluctuations of prices, 
except for the usual shadings due to easy or tight money, 
are confined to secondary issues of bonds or to the bulk 
of common stocks with which the brokers amuse them- 
selves to their own profit. One noticeable feature of 
the American security market in dull times is the steady 



demand and firmer price of sound non-speculative 
securities. First issues find a ready sale when the 
public is seeking safety rather than a gambling chance 
of extraordinary profits. 

" Every possible precaution is being taken in America 
to minimize the evil effects of the European war and 
it now seems possible that the loss to American enter- 
prise will be confined to a shrinkage of income with 
little or no encroachment upon capital. President 
Wilson made a statement on August 2d which ex- 
presses the best judgment of the men at the head of 
American financial affairs. He said: 'So far as we are 
concerned there is no cause for excitement. There is 
great inconvenience, for the time being, in the money 
market and in our exchanges, and temporarily in the 
handling of our crops, but America is absolutely pre- 
pared to meet the financial situation and to straighten 
everything out without material difficulty. The only 
thing that can possibly prevent it is unreasonable 
apprehension and excitement. We must all for the 
moment' act together as Americans in seeing that 
America does not suffer any unreasonable distress 
from what is going on in the world at large. The 
situation in Europe is perhaps the gravest in its possi- 
bilities that has arisen in modem times, but it need not 
affect the United States unfavorably in the long run. 
Not that the United States has anything to take ad- 
vantage of, but her own position is sound and she owes 
it to mankind to remain in such a condition and in such 
a state of mind that she can help the rest of the 
world! . . .' 

"Foreign investors who now hold sound American 
securities can congratulate themselves on their good 
fortune. Those who are seeking an outlet for invest- 
ment could not have chosen a better time for buying, 
for values now are expressed in net figures, and in this 
safely neutral country across the sea no panic has as yet 
destroyed the financial perspective." 

AN AMERICAN BANKER'S VIEW 

President Caldwell of the Investment Bankers' 
Association of America in a recent letter to members of 
the Association finds cause for congratulation in the 
fact that "there is no panic, no demoralization, but a 
calm facing of difficulties and a general tolerance of 
business men toward one another which certainly goes 
a good way in helping to solve any situation." Among 
other things he said: 

"1 honestly believe there never was a time 
when those having money to invest should be more 
careful to invest in conservative bonds and keep 
away from everything which might appear to be 
speculative. . . . 

"The optimistic spirit of our members, as well as 
of all business in America, cannot long be held in a 
state of inactivity, and as money conditions improve 
and our banks are not overtaxed, we will gradually 
be put back into a normal state. It is fair to assume 
that the next three or four months will show the sale 
of sufficient of our surplus to foreign countries to 
meet their necessities as will create a favorable offset 
to whatever amount of our securities they may desire 
to return to us. More than all this, foreign securities 
are much more affected than American securities and 
the longer the war, the greater this difference will be, 
so that, after all, it \s fair to assume that American 
securities abroad will be regarded daily with more 
favor and there will be less desire to sell." 
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BAWKMtS TKUST COMPAmf . aOUSTOM. TEXAS -f BAMX IRS T»U8T COMPANY. HOUSTOH, TEXAS -f BANKERS THUST COMPANY, HOUSTON 



Guaranteed 7% Mortgages 

Security: Texas Faim Lands and Improved City Property 

The Bankers Trust Company, Houston, sells First Mortgage 7% 
Real Estate Gold Bonds, issued in denominations of ^50o.cx); 
secured by Texas farm lands and improved city property worth 
double the amount of the loan. 

This Company does not act as broker, but all securities are owned 
by the Company before they are offered for sale. 

AH principal and interest is collected and remitted without charge 
to the investor, when due. 

Consider this offering and what it means to you to increase your 
interest rate. Descriptive booklet, giving details, will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

^ BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Houston, Texas 

Capital S2,000»000. Surplus SeOO.OOO 



EAWgEES TEU8T COMPANY. HOUSTON. TEXAS + BANKERS TEUST COMPANY, HOUSTON. TEXAS + BAmoaS TKU8T COMPAMY, H0U8T0II 



We own and offer subject to prior sale 

Municipal Street Improvement 

7% Bonds 

ISSUED BY 

CALIFORNIA CITIES 

SUCH AS 

LOS ANGELES, IMPERIAL, CORONA 

EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAX 

PnrchaBed largely by Banks, Trust Companies and indiyidual investors tliroughoat United States 

Let us send you our booklet "STREET IMPROVEMENT BONDS" 
It will be a help to you in choosing an investment. 

Assets $100t000.00 

Security Investment Company 

Riverside, California 

(H/W. HAMMOND, Prwidcnt; Director National Bank of RiTaraide 
Officors'j C E. BROUSE, Vice-President; Cashier Citizens' National Bank 
(E. L. COVEY, Secretary-Manager 
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Calvert Mortgage 



PER CENT 
Certificates 



An ideal investment for savings or idle funds. 

Not affected by stock market fluctuations or 
business uncertainties. 

These certificates are secured by first mortgages 
on improved property. The safest security 
there is. 

They are issued in denominations of $100. and 
are payable on demand at any time after two 
years. 

They are issued by a company that has been in 
business 20 years and that has never in all that 
time been a day late in mailing interest check, 
or ]>ayment of principal when due. 

Write to-day far the "6% Safety** book 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 

1068 Calvert Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 



Sugar Necessary 
to Life 

Sugar is only one of many staple 
crops produced on the fertile alluvial 
landsof Louisiana under the scientific and 
diversified agriculture now practiced. 

We offer farm mortgages in amounts 
from $ioo up netting 6% secured by 
producing lajids worth three times 
amount of loan with principal and in- 
terest guaranteed. 

YOUR SAFETY FIRST is our busi- 
ness — let us tell you about it. Ask for 
booklet 1133-A. 

Mortgage Securities (5. 

1 I CAPITAL PAID W IN S60O.OOO. V/ 

p. M. SAUN0CR5. PRESlDCNT - IXVCRIN6 MOORE. ACTIVE VICE PRES. 

Whitney- CENTRAL Bldg. New Orleans. 




First Mortgage^ 

on high grade, improved Seattle real 
estate, conservatively appraised by 
experts. 

These mortgages offer an investment 
of constant, dependable value; they do 
not fluctuate. The principal is safe 
and the interest yield certain. 

We see that taxes are paid, proper 
insurance carried, collect interest and 
care for all details. 

SS years' successful 



years successful expenence in 
satisfactory investments. 

Smnd for Lmt of Currmnt OffmringB 
Rmfmrmnem — any Bunk in Smaitlm 



Calhoim^ Denny & Ewing 

AUdsa Building 

Seattle Washington 



Stronger Security 

In times of stress investments 
should not be made incautiously. 
Stronger security should be sought. 
The war is undoubtedly making stock 
market investments in this country 
unstable. Our 

Georgia Farm Mortgages 

are placed on farms whose steady in- 
crease in value cannot be checked by 
present conditions, especially as Euro- 
pean farms are inactive. 

We have had forty-four years' success- 
ful experience in the valuation of farms. 
Our mortgages are first mortgages based 
on from two to three times our actual 
valuations. They yield fine returns. 

Wise investors should write us at once. 

E9iabliMhed 1870 

The Southern Mortgage Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 



Full information about any security from the Readers* Service 
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Should I Buy Bonds Now? 




Sent to Ton Free 

This mc Blue Book of 
American Invescmenta" 
it of the greatest value 
to investors and those 
having funds to place. 
Particularly is this true 
at the present time in 
view of the unsettled 
conditions in the invest- 
t field. 



This is the question of the hour to every conserva- 
tive American investor. A situation which has never 
had a precedent confronts us. 

Now, of all times, is it necessary for you to in- 
vestigate, from every angle. Determine definitely con- 
cerning the securities you hold or contemplate buying. 

Safety of principal, above all, should be your 
governing factor. We invite your fullest investigation . 
of a new list of investment bonds, yielding in some 
instances 6%. These securities are of different classes 
— municipal, well-secured railroad and time-tested 
public service corporation bonds. 



There are only a few cop- 
ies left. Send for yours 
io-day. 



May we send you this list of investment suggestions in line i 
tike ^^t of caution exercised by the conservative buyer? 

BOWMAN, COST & COMPANY 

Investment Bankers 
61 Third National Banic Building St. Louis, Mo. 



7% California Street Improvement Bonds 

Are bonds issued by cities of California to cover cost of street work, being issued under the general street 
laws of California and municipal bodies of the dty where property is located. The streets are improved 
under the immediate supervision of the City Engineer and the Street Superintendent. . 

V^ere bonds are issued they are a first lien against the property, after taxes, and bear interest at the rate 
of 7% per annum, interest being payable semi-annually. 

These bonds are not subject to the Income Tax, are < 
the interest is net. 



exempt from state, county and dty taxes, therefore 



We quote from Page's California Street Laws: 

."The Men of the assessment b prior to all liens of private indi- 
viduaJs, whether such other liens are prior in time or not. Ac- 
cordmgly. it is held that the lien of a street assessment is prior 
although an absolute deed is given to secure the debt. Upon the 
same prmciple, it is held that the lien of a street assessment 
takes precedoice over a homestead." 

Some other reasons why California Street Improvement Bonds 
axe a good and safe investment: 

,J!^ always take precedence over mortgages, judgments, and 
aU hens except taxes. 

They are superior to mortgages as 4ht bond is a small lien 
compared to the value of the property. 

They are issued under a State Act. 

They are available at all times. 

They are not a hand-made security. 

They have a public record of twenty years behind them. 

They are easily converted into cash. 

They are good collateral for loans. 



They do not depend upon the success or honesty of individuals, 
firms or corporations. 

They do not fluctuate in price. 

They are paid through and collected by the City Treasurer. 

They are a basic Real EsUte Security. 

They represent benefits received that enhance the Nralue of 
property. 

They will earn better than 7% at par through redemptions. 

They represent money. 

Twenty years' record of cities of California prove these securi- 
ties have no equal 

Legal Status of Bonds 

Proceedings leading up to, and including, the issuance of all bonds 
offered to investors by this Company are passed upon by attorneys, 
considered among the bes^ authorities <ax California Street Laws. 

We refer by permission to First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Marco H. Hellman, Vice President Merchants National Bank of 
Los Angeles and President Hellman Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Los Angeles, Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los .'\ngeles. 



THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 
Suite 1201 Hibernian Bldg. Los Angeles 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

J. AiiJBN OsiTTO. President; President Whittier National Bank, President Whittier Home Savings Bank 

F. E. "^AYER. Vice-President A. H. Conger, Secretary 

W. A. BONYGNE, President Commercial National Bank G. E. Bittikcer. Investment Securities 



Prompt replies to financial inquiries from the Readers* Service . , (^OOQIp 
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North Dakota 

Farm Mor^ages 

Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or depreci- 
ates, while other securities vary 
and at present are of uncertain 
value. 

My 33 years' residence, and 31 
years' banking and selling Farm 
Mortgages, without the loss of 
a dollar interest or principal, 
make them everything desirable 
for the investment of Trust 
Funds and the careful investor. 

WALTER L, WILLIAMSON 
Lbbon, North Dakota 


North Dakota and Montana 

First Farm Mortgages 

Yielding Six Per Cent 

No safer security for the conservative 
investor than a mortgage on an im- 
proved farm in North Dakota or Mon- 
tana. Our mortgages are carefully 
selected, taken only through our own 
Offices and are made with our own 
money. Many of our customers are 
Banks and Trust Companies. What 
better evidence of security can be had ? 
We have mortgages in large or small 
amounts. 

WriUfor 
Currenl Lists and References 

BICKELL, KYLLO & COMPANY 

ineorporaimd 
Towner, North Dakota 


Banks Seek Safety First 

in making inyestments. The fact tliat 
savings tMuiks, insnranco companies 
and colleges put their money into high- 
interest-bearing farm mortgages empha- 
sizes the aqfe^y of Alberta fann mortgages. 

Alberta Farm Mortgages 

that we offer, paying 6% net, are se- 
cured by producing real estate worth 3 
and 4 times the amount of loan. All 
titles warranted by the Alberta Govern- 
ment, and we protect you against loss 
by default in interest or principal. 

If you have oatf $600 or as much 
M $f 0,000 to invest, write for our 
Utsst list of 6% Alberu mortgages. 

ASSOCIATED MORTGAGE INVESTORS 


War Proof Securities 

While the European war has so demoralized 
the stock and bond market as to rail for the 
closing of exchanges, the security behind the 
FARM MORTGAGE is not depredated nor 
interest returns diminished. The unfort\mate 
war means increased demand for our farm 
products and this insures stability of values. 

Our MORTGAGES have met every test 
and are now purchased by EIGHT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 

INTEREST and PRINCIPAL remitted on 
due date by NEW YORK check. 

21 years without loss to any client. Write 
for free booklet, list and references. 

Reynolds Mortgage Company 

R. B. BISHOP. Vicm^rmst. 
Fort Worth Teww 



How to invest your funds — ask The Readers* Service 
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I^ARM MORTQAGEi 





yield a higher rate of interest than 
manv other forms of investment. They are 
stable invcatments and are not affected by 
war or other uncertain conditions. 
When representing a first lien oa property 
in a rich agricultural district thera tre no 

investments safer. 

Fbvt mortgages on such propei ly are tbe 9nty kind we handle. 

Our books show a record of more than I3.500.000 loans placed 00 

ftrms in SouUt Dakota without a single dollar's loss to an Investor. 

Returns average 5^%aBd6%: No waiting for interest or principal. 
Writt/or viftrtnttx «Md list 0/ offerings 

a W. HART, Pret^ MerduoiU B«ik 
BRYANT. SOUTH DAKOTA 



Municipal Bonds 

(Fr«c frwn ineomm Tax) 
These bonds, payable from taxes, backed by the 
entire wealth of rich counties, cities and school 
districts, contain every dement of a desirable in- 
vestment—Saftty, CaiTcrtiMity, and AttractiTt h- 
CMM — the same kind of bonds which 

The U. S. Gov^ Accepts as 

Security for Postal Savings Deposits 

But instead ol the a% which the Postal Banks pay. these 
Bonds will give you an income of from 4% to si%— and 
you get it regulariy. 

Write for Booklet B— "Bonds of Our Country^—fRRE 
N«w Ffaat NalioBal Baiik, Dovt. 2, Columbos, Ohio 



Farm Mortgages 
Guaranteed 



Central 
Texas 



6 



% 



Thirtieth 
Year 



IVrtU for patHeulan 

THE W. C BELCHER LAND MORTGAGE CO. 

FORT WORTH. TEXAS 

Capital aad garpivs $880,000.00 



For 58 years we have sold 

Iowa Farm Mortgages 

Secured by the constant need 
of the world for food. 
Rich soil, sufficient moisturci progres- 
sive farmers, insure crops in Iowa. 
Mortgage Dept. 

Leavitt & Johnsoii Tmst Company 

Waterloo, Iowa 



rei 



A Message 
To World's Work Readers 

Agriculture, America's greatest industry, to- 
day offers the greatest investment opportun- 
ity. Its mortgages are strengthened by the 
European war, while securities based on 
other industries are weakened. Invest your 
money, then, in those securities which are 
gaining in strength. Record crops and an 
enormous extra demand assure the position 
of Farm Mortgages. 

k has been our work for 22 jrears to select Oklaho- 
ma's beat mortsasres for indiridual uiTeetors throuffh- 
out the countiy. Let us submit otferinss to you now. 
You will have the advantage of our sarvice, of our 
experienoe in choosing the inireatments for FoUt and 
of oar attenti«>n to your Mortgages until tnoir ma- 
turitsr. Remamber, too, that our mortgages give you 
6% 00 your investment. 

Ad^for Odoher M and Booklet 315 

Oklahoma Farm Mortgage Co* 

Oklahoma City, U. S. A. 
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Income Tax Exempt 

nQt\ MUNICIPAL 
I /^ GOLD BONDS 



^ 



I 



Lot Angeles and Sontliem California 
Cities Street Improvement 

The Suprame Court has ruled that these bonds are 
a prior lien to any first moitgase, builders* or other 
similar lien, regardless of its date of issue. 

Leading Trust Companies, National, State and 
Savings Banks throughout California are large 
purchaseia of these bonds, not onl^ because they 
are legal investments for all such institutions, but 
also by reason of their recognized element or un- 
usual safety. Offored at par and accrued interest. 

Improved Los Angeles City 
First Mortgage Realty Bonds 

Of the highest character, based on 50% valuation. 
7% interest.- payable quarterly and semi-annually. 

ROLAND BOLGIANO 

Inve9tmeni Bitnker 
Los Angeles California 

B«flBr*BeMt Dva's or BnidrtrMt's or thk mmfrndam 



jiiiJ^dtiyVv 
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First Mortgages 
Security — Stability — Income 

The ^'best buy" in the investment 
market today is a First Mortgage. 
If you can get it on farm lands producing 
standard crops which are more greatly 
needed now than ever before and for 
which there will be an increasing de- 
mand for years to come, you are buying 
in a rising market. 

We have in our Ward-Harrison First 
Mortgages that very investment— First 
Mortgages based on producing farms in 
the fer^e Black Lands of Central Texas, 
selected carefully from the offerings of 
fourteen counties, and recommended by 
us as high-grade, sound investments. 
They are in bond form with 6 % interest 
coupons attached payable through the 
National City Bank in New York. 

Send for our interesting, illustrated Book- 
let W-7 and list of offerings. 

Our Vatuations an Tour Protection 

Ward-Harrison Mortgage Co 

Fort Worth, Texas 



6% 



FARM 
MORTGAGES 



6% 



Located as we are in the heart of the Red 
River Valley, the most fertile valley in the 
world with possibly one exception, our loans 
are on most productive farms. 

We offer them to investors to net 6% (No 
Taxes). We collect interest and remit without 
charge. 

Write for particulars and list of mortgages. 

Northern Savings Bank, Fargo, N. D. 

The Oldest Savings Bank in North Dakota 



-^ DANFORTH ^^j^ 
% FARM MORTGAGES f3 

Are proven safe investments. 
Fifty-six years of practical | 
experience in lending money on 
farm lands without default of a 
single dollar of principal or in- 
terest is back of every Danforth Mortgage. 
You can invest $500 or $1,000 just as safely 
as you can a larger amount. 

Aak for car Je$cripUve LU No. 54. 

A. G. DANFORTH Sl CO^ Bankers 

Fooadwl A. D. 1858 WASHINGTON. ILL. 




6% Farm Mortgages-i 

$S00 and UpwcnrdB 
Safe and Sure — No Worry 

Here in the great fertile Northwest 
and where "we're right on the 
ground," where values are steadily 
increasing, is the best place to in- 
vest your money. 

Our 6% Farm Mortgages axe safe and sure. 
Never a loes in 31 years. Write for Booklet 
*'U" and List otOfferings. 



E. J. LANDER A CO. 

Grand Forks* N. D. 

li«ablldi«4 188S. . Capital tmi Sarpla*, $400»000 



^ 



6V3% and 7% 

With Complete Safety 

Write today for new booklet and circular 
describing 

7% Selected First Mortgages 
7% Municipal Improvement Bonds 
7% Commercial Building Bonds 
6iM Debenture Bonds 

Correspondence Invited 

Northern Bond & Mortgage Co. 

1408 Fourth Avenue Seattle, Wasti. 

Bank mnd Commetclal Retenncet 

7 SAVE SMALL SUMS 

YoM could accumulate more, cash 
Ik capital in a very few years by saving up 
1] comparatively small sums of nqongr — 
/ your dividends and interest income, for 



You probably never seriously considered such 
a thing, because the amounts looked so small 
snd no o^Mrtunity has ever before offered 
itself to you to save and invest only $25.00 at 
5 per cent interest. There is no need for you 
to wait until you have saved up $2,000, $500. 
or even $200 with which to buy one of «Ur 
mortgages in order to secure a' 6 per cent 
investment with us. Our Certificates of Deposit 
yield 6 per cent, payable semi-annualhr — the 
lame as our mortgages — and are withdraw- 
able after one year, on 30 days' notice. Send 
Us today; ask for Loan List 708. 

Ptrkins&CtSllil^ 

LAWRENCE. KANSAS 



Bonds and Mortgages 

DUtrict Municipal Bonds carefully selected from the 
principal Cities in the Sute of Washington to yield 
mvestors 5}% to 7%. We have marketed several mulion 
dollars of these bonds without a single case of default in 
interest or principal. 

First Mortgafes on improved Seattle property, mterest 
7% payable semi-annually accompanied with certificate of 
Title Insurance. Appraisement, etc. Our loan limit does 
not exceed one third of the valuation of property. AU 
securities handled by us are bouaht outriffht. The per- 
sonnel of our company are bankers of long practical 
experience. Address 

ERIKSON, JOHANON & CO. 

Invtmmnt Bankmra 
Erikson Bulldinc SMitU«, Waahlncton 
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FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 



^^ b iIm floUea wcil— in iIm kiMl of big 




. e of the 

I of dl wwlera a6m, OkkhooM Citar. 
InTMtoenli rach at yoo wooU like to hunt col for yoaiwlf, 
B hmyf foond for yoo — ule^OBided with «T«qr precnnlioo. We 
the 



THE AUREUUS-SWANSON COMPANY 



Imt* Bercr lost ob« dollar of principle for om dienli. nor 



National Bank. Oklahoma 



ThoTalnet., 

our freo booklet 

fioinS150toS10.000. 



Ibe money loaned. Write foe 
OUT melhodi. \kb of loau. etc.. 
rence* br pennianon: The Guar- 
anty Bank. Oklahoma Gty: Stale Nali' - - - — - - 
- - - - ■ Talliquah. 



C3lr. Fmt Stale Bank. 



20 Sut« National Bank BaUding 



Oklahoma Cit j, Olka. 
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I^Q^^VITH ABSOLUTE SAFEIY 

I^Q^AndUnshmnkableValue 




$100. SSOO. $1,000 DmrnnlnatloM 

Bonds mature in z to ^ yeare. Secured by high-grade 
Chicago apartments and land having income 3 to 4 times 
total interest. Security 2 ton. Debt reduced semi- 
annually by serial prepayments. 

Clilcaf« Title A Trust €•. 

acU as trustee, guarantees title and first lien, and certifies 
each bond . Interest promptly paid twice a year. Our book 
of valuable information sent free on request. Ask for 
No B 43 w. N. MACQUEEN A CO. 
■ettme and Band Buiken. 10 Se. U Sale St. CUcaga 




farm tand» tnrm morm dmsmMe ihiin mvmr 

Of Bmcwritym 

Oilr inTaattaents, baaed for yean on the npprainala 
of experta. have earned oar reputation of Sessioas 
Slaads ler Meff " 

We are makinir 70a the solid offering of 6 and 7 per 
eent In first mortcafe loans on Georgia fanna. We 
shall be fflad to send you oar descriptive Uteratore 
and lists on reqnest. 

• <25 CarHBcBlaB ol Pepeait abelarSavlM Isiaatari. 

SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 

Dept. B Marietta* G«* 



6% Semi- Annual Interest 
with Absolute Safety 

The mvestments of the average investor, man or woman, 
represents the results of thrift and saving — money that has 
been accumulated by painstaking effort and invested for the 
purpose of income. In many insUnces a single uivestment 
repments practically the entire capital of the mvestor. 

It b of the utmost importance that investments of this 
character be safeguarded m every possible manner. 

Investors in the Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 
mortgages take no risk, whatever. 

The great European conflxt has not affected the values of 
these securities. Write for Booklet C-zoo. 

BONFOEY LOAN & INVESTMENT CO. 

818 StaU National Bank BoUding 
Oklahoma Cktw 



3% OUR MONTANA 7% 
FARM First Farm Mortgages city 

Are considered as safe as Government Bonds, be-, 
cause the Montana farmer produces more and 
better wheat, oats, barley and alfalfa per acre than 
any other section of the Northwest. 

The management of this Corporation has had 
twenty-five years' experience in the placing of funds 
for investors, without the loss of a dollar. 

Write for our illustrated booklet and state map, 
which are free for the asking. 

BANICING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid Capital,$500,000.00 Boi A, Helena, Montana 



^^ Watliiiigtoa 
Farm 
Mortgages 



Our conservatively placed loans on income- 
bearing property yield the highest interest 
rates consistent with safety. 
We collect and remit without charge. 

Write for Mortgage List No. lis 



Mechanics Loan St Trust Co., Spokane, Wn« 




Read Joseph Conrad's Books 

They are Becoming Better Known 
by All— Ask Your Bookseller 



Ask the Readers* Service about your investments 
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Free Check Insurance 

. — Free insurance in the big Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, with assets of $11,000,000, is now issued to buyers of 
Peerless Check Writers against possible loss by raised checks. 
There are no strings attached to this offer. 

There is no added charge of any kind. The Fideh'ty and Casualty 
Company is organized under the exacting insurance laws of the State of 
New York to handle general indemnity insurance and is licensed in every 
state in the Union. It is the oldest and one of the largest and strongest 
companies in its class. It is known everywhere. Fidelity and Casualty 
insurance is dependable. 

Think it over. Protection exact - to -thi- cent, ORIGINATED by 
Peerless Check Writers, is in use by leading banks and business houses 
throughout the United States. It is fast replacing the oId-time» wasting 
and inexact "not over" check stamp. It will in time completely displace this 
old style of protection ; for example, in Rochester, the home of check protection^ 
nine of the fifteen banks have discarded the old idea and are using Peerless 
Check fVriters to protect their drafts to the penny. These banks are: 

Genesee Valley Trust Company Monroe County Sarlnsi Bmok 

Lincoln National Bank East Side Savings Bank 

Alliance Bank Rochester SsTings Bank 

National Bank of Commerce Security Trust Company 

Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company 

PCGRLGSS CWCCH WRITGPS 

are writing and protecting millions of checks each year, safely transferring billions 

of dollars. No Peerless check or draft has ever been successfully raised. 

The Peerless method of thorough shredding and indelible inking has stood the test of 
years, in the face of an annual loss on unprotected checks estimated at $15,000,000. 

But here's the ne*w idea — the Peerless cao add still further to the user's sense of 

security by supplying insurance in the strongest indemnity company in America, The 

Fideli^ and Casualty Company of New York. That accords with the Peerless standard 

of ser*vice. Therefore, at great expense to the Company, the 

Peerless will supply insurance with each machine at no added 

cost ivhate'uer also the Peerless idea of service. 

•There is no string tied to the Peerless insurance offer. No 
increased expense of any kind. You use your established check 
forms on any paper you please. The only important condition 
is that the check on which you make claim for loss must be 
written and protected on the Peerless Machine. 

The full details of the Policy and of Peerless Protection 
will interest you. Send the Coupon with your business 
card or letter-head today. We will send not only full 
explanation of the Peerless Machine and Peerless Policy, 
but startling information resrardins check raising. 

Learn about the new idea now. 

PEERLESS CHECK PROTECTING CO. 

Originators of exact protection, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



THmTY FIVE DOILARS TEN CENTS 

^erkss hnprint ^nd Trade Mark Protect/on to thetPermy 



COUPON— Sign and mall with your business card or letterhead. (20) 

Name Business Address 



In writing to advertisers please mention The World's Work 
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INSURANCE 



DON'T wait for accident or sickness to come to you. One man in seven was 
killed or injured last year by accident Many thousands of our policy-holders 
were laid up by illness. Don't take chances. Look out now while you can. Make 
things easier for yourself and yours when the accident or sickness does come. Read 
this letter from a woman in Ohio — ''I don't know what I would have done if my 
husband had not carried your policy. It is all I have to raise the children on while 
he is sick. I have seven — the oldest only 15. " How about your wife ? 

y€TNA-IZE 





A sudden attack of ^hoid — an ulcerated 
throat— a quick grippe lollowed by pneumonia 
— an operation for appendicitis— you oon't know 
when you are going to be sick. As for accidents, 
condoer the manager of the department store 
in Atlanta who was so ba<flv hurt by a flying nail 
--w the girl in Dallas, Texas, whose clothing 



caught fire from the exhaust of a motorcycle 
motor — or the man in Providence. R, I., who 
was injured hj a passing lunatic. These JEure not 
exceptions. We note such things every day as the 
demands for weekly indemnities come in. Things 
that seem absurd but they may put a man in /^ 
bed for six months. ^<i "' 



Plrotect Yourself With An Accumulatiye Disability Policy 



If you are totally disabled by any ordinary 
accident, we will pay you $25 a week as long as 
you live, or $50 a week if you are disabled by a 
railway, steamship, elevator or burning build- 
ing accident. Ana if you are sick with any ill- 
ness that confines vou to the house we will 
pay you $25 a week for a year. If you are killed, 
your ¥rife will get from $5,000 to $15,000. If 



you lose two Hmbs or both eyes 
we willpay you $5,000 to 
$15,000. Half as much for one 
hand, foot or eye. ^,< 

Send the coupon. It / 
costs nothing and / /■ 
brings the whole / / 
story. 




iETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY / 

Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. ^^ y^\<y'''4S>'' v^ 

amiLlabiiityInumuu» / ^ .o^\^v a^'^v.*. 

Agmmaj oppertnniti«« for all Casualty and Bonding 



N<* 
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REBUILDING 

UP TO the present time the rage of de- 
struction goes on unchecked, and there 
are few or no signs of anything else. 
Everywhere outside of the terrible war zone 
people are wondering how and when is to begin 
the process of rebuilding what has been so 
recklessly destroyed. After three numbers of 
the World's Work devoted to blood and 
carnage, it should be an inspiration to turn 
to a subject fundamentally constructive, and 
we again announce for December a number 
taking for its text'*U. S. the Rebuilders," 
which is coming as near to a Christmas senti- 
ment as is possible in this degenerate year. 
If there is to be no ** Peace on Earth" perhaps 
fi-om our neutr^d viewpoint there may be at 
least some "Goodwill to Men." 

Here are the subjects which we hope to 
cover in this issue — subjects which we may well 
study at this time if we are to be the larger 
spirited coimtiy we hope to become: 

Where the Trade Watts. South America, the Near 
East, Africa, and the Far East. 

Our Treaty Ties. Our foreign relations, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Wilson Doctrine, the Open Door. 

Where Foreign Tariffs Affect Us. How we are 
affected by the tariffs all over the world. 

The Open Door, the Open Sea, and Free Trade. 
A broad gauge policy for a big nation. 

An American Merchant Marine. 

American Popularity in Foreign Lands. Interviews 
obtained. 

Why I Am an American. By a German, a French- 
man, a Swede, an Italian, etc. 

The Ties of Blood. 

American Travel Abroad. See the Americas first. 

An American Merchant Marine and What It 
Can Do. 

How BESt Can the U. S. Serve Civtlization in 
Tms Crisis? 
^ Foreign Banking Outposts. American banks abroad 
and what they can do. 

American Loans. 

American Diplomacy. 

The Concession Business. 

What We Are Doing to Meet Our New Responsi- 
bilities. 

The Effect of Capital on Trade. 



A SPANISH EDITION 

It is a pleasure to learn of the demand in 
South America and other Spanish speaking 
countries for a Spanish edition of the World's 
Work. Some of the larger American firms 
and corporations have planned to join with 
us to get a wide circulation for the December 
magazine in these coimtries, and the Rebuild- 
ers Number will be issued, if our plan works 
out, in both languages about December i, 
1914. If you are interested in getting into 
these new fields, write us. 

BOOKS AND YET MORE BOOKS 

We hope we are not obsessed by the war. 
The making of Fewer and Better Books goes 
on, we are thankful to say, successfully. The 
publishers report that the book publishing 
and selling business is good. Here, in brief, 
is the fall Ust, details of which appear in other 
advertising pages in this issue: 

The Twenty-Fourth of June. By Grace S. Rich- 
mond, $1.25 net. 
Almayer's Folly. By Joseph Conrad, cloth, $1.25 

net; limp leather $1.50 net. 
The Place Beyond the Winds. By Harriet T. 

Comstock, $1.2$ net. 
Change (Vol. VII of the Drama League Series). By 

J. O. Frands^ 75 cents net. 
Joseph Conrad. By Richard Curie, $1.25 net. 
The Teeth of the Tiger. By Maurice Leblanc, 

$1.25 net. 
Astronomy (Threshold of Science series). By Camille 

Flammarion, 50 cents net. 
Bambi. By Marjorie Benton Cooke, $i.2j net. 
By and Large. By Franklin P. Adams, $1.00 net. 
The Wild Turkey and Its Hunting. By Edward 

A. Mrllhenny, $2.50 net. 
Scouting With Daniel Boone. By Everett T. 

Tomlinson, $1.20 net. 
Myths Every Child Should Know. Edited by 

Hamilton W. Mabie. Holiday Edition, illustrated 

by Mary Hamilton Frye, $2.00 net. 
Marta of the Lowlands (Vol VIH of the Drama 

League Series). By Angel Guimera, 75 cents net. 
The Sealed Valley. By Hulbert Footner, $1.25 net. 
The Best Stories in the World. Selected by 

Thomas L. Masson, of Life. New limp leather 

edition (boxed), $1.25 net. 
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Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred OUivant. New 
pocket edition in flexible leather binding, $1.50 net. 

Songs of Nature. Edited by John Burroughs. 
New limp leather edition (boxcxi), $1.50 net. 

A Journey to Nature. Bv J. P. Mowbray. New 
lin»n leather edition (boxed), $1.50 net. 

A Soldier of the Legion. By C. N. & A. M. Wil- 
liamson, $1.35 net. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. 
Illustrated by Dugald Stewart Walker, $1.50 net. 

A MmsuiiHER Night's Dream. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. New popular edition, $1.50 net. 

The Art of the Low Countries. By Dr. Wilhehn R. 
Valentiner. Translated by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, $2.50 net. 

Appearances. By G. Lowes Dickinson, $1.00 net. 

Early American Churches. By Aymar Embury II, 
$2.80 net. 

Country Houses. By Aymar Embury, II, $3.00 net. 

The Blossoming Rod. By Mary Stewart Cutting, 
50 cents net. 

A Handbook ip the Poetry op Rudyard Kipling. 
By Ralph Durand, $2.00 net. 

The History of Architecture, Vol. III. By Pro- 
fessor A. L. Frothingham, doth, $5.00 net; leather, 
$7.50 net. 

Freckles. By Gene Stratton-Porter. New Holiday 
Edition, illustrated by Thomas Fogarty, $1.50. 

The Pastor's Wife. By the Author of "Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden,'' Si. 35 net. 

The Grand Assize. By Hugh Carton, $1.35 net. 

The American Whitaker Almanac and Encyclo- 
pedia. $1.00 net. 

The Seven Seas ^ition of the Works of Rudyard 
Kipling. New volumes as ready. 

t going well 

Penrod. By Booth Tarkington, $1.25 net. 
Chance. By Joseph Conrad, doth, $1.35 net; pocket 

leather, $1.50 net. 
Laddie. By Gene Stratton-Porter, $1.35 net. 

A REALLY UNIQUE XMAS PRESENT 

It's not too early to think about it. The 
best thing you can buy this year, and one which 
you won't be able to buy next or any other 
year, is the seven seas edition of the 

WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING limited tO 1,050 

signed sets of 23 volumes. 

The owner of this set will value it all 
his life, and his children after him, because 
it represents the work of Rudyard Kipling 
arranged in a definitive edition and person- 
ally signed by him with his own hand. 

The World's Work, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send a 3 months' subscription (50c) to 



Here are the specifications: 
Size: A royal octavo, bixp} inches. 
Binding: Linen back, colored paper sides, bound on 
tapes, gilt top with silk book mark and silk 
head band. A strong and tasteful book- 
lover's binding, but so arranged that the vol- 
umes may be rebound in fine leather at any 
time if desired. 

A special all rag laid paper has been made 
for the set by the Mlttineague Paper Com- 
pany, at Mittineague, Mass. The idea has 
been to provide a soft, flexible paper which 
will hold a full black "color" and effectively 
show the initial in color at the head of eadi 
chapter and on the title page, colophon page, 
etc. The great importance of having a pa- 
per made exclusively of selected rag stock 
^ readily understood when one realizes that 
paper made of such material lasts for hun- 
dreds of years. 

The type used is a new letter modelled from 
an excellent French face by Pei^ot, and in 
honor of appearing in this set is called the 
''Kipling" face. Clear and without fine 
hair lines, it is easy and pleasant to read 
and strong in effect as printed on the page. 

SPEaAL TERMS 

The price per set is $138 and orders are 
taken only for the complete set. Owing to 
the great care that is being exercised in issu- 
ing these volumes, only two are to be pub- 
lished every other month. We have arranged 
to have our customers pay for the books as de- 
livered — $6.00 a month. This puts the almost 
invaluable seven seas edition within reach 
of all Kipling admirers. Write us to reserve 
a set, or if additional information is desired, 
ask for descriptive circular. 

TO OLD. FRIENDS 

It has been a source of great gratification 
to us that our suggestion that old friends should 
send a short time subscription to the World's 
Work to their friends has been responded to 
by many thousands. May we still suggest 
that a three months' subscription for 50 cents 
would be an interesting and pleasant attention 
from one friend to another? Two for $1.00. 
Use this coupon if you will be so kind: they 
are coming down like a white shower in the 
mail room, and cheer us up wonderfully. 
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Experts Who Know 

They speak from their own ex- 
perience; years of practical work in 
the preparation of perfect food for 
particular people. Their testimony 
cannot be gainsaid: 

*' To obtain the best results we use and 
recommend for use ^RoyaP Baking 
Powder* JV^e find it superior to all 

others, —"The international Mutual Cooks 

"and Pastry Cooks Assn. 

''Adolph Meyer, Sec'y." 



YAL 



BAKING POWDER 

Absolutely Pure No Alum 



The Readers' Service will give information about a^tomobil^j^j^ed by CjOOQIC 



THE WORLD'S WORK ADVERTISER 
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CT jewelers rf the better doss ever\^^ 

THE GORHAM CO. 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW YORK 

The Readers' Service will give information about automobiles C^ r^r^r^A^^ 
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In Peace and in War 

— in Sickness and in 
Health — in Good 
Times and Bad Times ( 
— in all climes and in 
all seasons — for chil- 
dren and grown-ups — the food that builds 
strong and sturdy bodies, fit for the day's 
work or the day's play, is 

Shredded Wheat 



the one staple, universal breakfast cereal that sells at 
the same price throughout the civilized worid. War 
always furnishes an excuse for increasing the cost of 
living, but no dealer can raise the price of Shredded 
Wheat. It is always the same in price and quality — 
contains more real nutriment, pound for pound, than 
meat or eggs and costs much less — is ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve. 

Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with milk or cream 
supply all the nutriment needed for a half day's 
work or play. Delicious for any meal in com- 
bination with sliced pineapples, sliced bananas, 
canned peaches, pears or any fruit. 

'it's AU in the Shreds" 

Made only by 

The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara FaUs, N. Y. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
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